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Tins trealJBO is republished and edited witli tlie liopo thai it w,U ba fomid 
nseful Bs a text-book iu the Btiidy of our own language. As a subject of 
[nalrnotion, tlie study of the English tongue doea not i-ocelve that araounl 
of Eystemalic attention wliich is due to it, whether it bo eembined or no 
with the study of the Greelc and Latin, In the usual courses of education, 
it has no larger seope than the study of soma rbatoiioal principlts and prac- 
tice and of gtammatieal rules, which, for the most part, are not adequate to 
tlie composite ch[iracter and varied idiom of English Bpeecb. This is tar 
from being enough to give the needful knowledgo of what is tia Jiving lan- 
guage, both of our English literature and of tlie mnltiform intercourse — oral 
and written— of our daily lives. The language deserves bettor core and 
more seduloos culture; it needs much more to preserve its purity and to 
guide the progi'ess of its life. The young, instead of having only such 
familiarity vpith their native Bpeecb as practice without meUiod or theory 
gives, sliould be so taught aud trainad as to acquire a habit of using words 
—whether with the voice or the pen— filly and truly, intelligently and eon- 
Bcientiouely. 

For Bueh'fraining this book, it la believed, will prove serviceable. The 
'pToctical Exercises,' attached to the explanations of the words, are con- 
veniently prepared for the routine of instruction. The value of a course of 
this kind, regularly and earefuUy completed, will be mora than the amount 
of information gdned respectuig the words that are explained. It will tend 
to praduco a thoughtful and accurate use of language, and thus may be 
acquired, almost unconsciously, that which ia not only a oritjcal but a moral 
habit of mind— the habit of giving utterance to truth in eunple, clear and 
precise terms— of telling one's thoughts and feelinga iu words that expreaa 
nelbiiig more and notbing Jess. It is thus that we may learn how to esoapo 
the ovils of vagueness, obscurity and perplexity— the manifold mischieia of 
words used tlioughtlesaly and at random, or wotds used in ignorance and 
coufuaiou. 
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In preparing thk edltlun, it eeemccl to me that t) I d It rarf 

inlorest of the book might be ineteaeed by the i 1 d t f nBS of 
illuitratlve authorities. It is in the addition of th th t es taiusd 

within braokela under each title, and also of a g Id t f ilitate 

reference, tliat this option difiora from the original d t 1 h olhel 

respects La exactly reprinted. I have ccnifinod my I f tl ties tc 

poetical quota^ons, chiefly becatiBe it ia in poetry th 1 1 gn g is f nd in 
its highest purity and perfoction. The selections h be in d from 
three- of the English Poeta— each a groat authority d 1 b 1 g g to 
a different period, bo that hi this way BOme hist 1 11 tr t f the 

language is given at the same tune. The quotatjona f m Shal>sp re (twm 
A.o. 15e4,died 1616) maybeconBideredaeilluBtraU th fth -onfa 

at the i f tl 16th and b g g f tl 17th century; those from 
Milton (b 1608 d d 1674) 11 ding half century, or middle of 

the nth tnry d thos f m W nls th (Lorn 1770) the eonterapo. 
rary use m Ih I9tl I y 

111 an 1 m lary book 1 k tl tl i^as no occasion to introduce 
earlier lUistrat ft! t p ds f the language, and why 

Shakspe d Milt 1 b 1 mpo-tant authorities it cannot 

bo necessary to explain ^^ by Wordsw rth placed by tho side of them 
may he shown in the words of another, which I prefer using rather than 

" Besides the power of Wordsworth's poetry to minister to a aenae of the 
beauty of the world, both material and spiritnal, there is a further advan- 
tage in it, still more dicaotly connected with education. By no such great 
poet, besides Shakspere, has the Enghsh language been used with equal 
purity, and yet such flexible command of its resources. Spenaer gives us 
loo many obsolete forma, Milton too much unEngliah syntax, to make either 
of them svalahle fbr the purpose of training the young of our country in 
the laws, and leading them to apprehend and revere the principles of their 
magnificent language. But iu Woj-daworth is the English tongue acen al- 
most in its perfection ; its powers of dehcate eipreasion, its flexible idioma, 
its vast compass, the rich variety of ila rhythms, being all displayed in the 
attractive garb of verso, and yet with a most rigorous conformity to tho 
lawa of its own syntax. Those who know how much education must con- 
cern itself with man's diaUnc^ve organ, speech, will Itnow also how to 
appreciate such a, benefit as this." — Preface to " Select Pieces frma the 
Poems of WUliant WordsiBOrth." London : 1845. 

In the quoialions I have endeavoured, whenever it was {toaable, to mako 
choice of passages that might have an interest as worda of wisdom or of 
poetic beauty, and oflen of both combined, and I ahould rejoice to think 
that these fragmentary specunens may allijre the student to the willing and 
h^)py atndy of the great mastere of English poetry — to feed his moral and 
intellectual behig from tlieir pages. 

In transcribing tho paasages quoted, I have been not seldom painfuHy 
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«^ble of the wrong dono by detaching them from the context, esi.eeiaUj 
.u obsemng how the compleleuees of poetic effect is often impaired by Euet. 
rude SBverance. Tiie precise references which accompany the quotatioiij 
wiU render it easy to restore them to their ooimoetion, as may Bomelimee be 
found desirable. It may, however, ou the ether hand, be found thai, so far 
as the excellence of style is coucerued-lhe fitness and bei^uty and combi- 
nation of (ho worfs-the fineness of the rhythm and the composition of tlic 
sentence, we are made to appreciate these -things as well, when we take a 
passage that is characterized by them mni consider it by itself Loolt, for 
esample, at the e^iquisitely simple beauty of the words that follow, and let 
™^h"™ri f i! 'V°^^ ^^ *'^'"" ^^ audibly heard or silently felt^the words, 
Uoquial words, and 



..ere ure woixie written more than two hundred years ago and yet now 
as tresh as if first uttered yesterday; and so it is well-nigh always with 
Shakspere's language, for when a tj'ue Poet writes in a matured language. 
It IS in the unchanging and iraperishablo part of it that his imagination finds 
Its abiding-place. 

It is not meant that during the last two centuries the English lanjroaee 
has been stationary. No living speech can be unprogrf«siye, for tho dmple 
reason that new ideas must be expressed and new thoughts and feelings 
mnst have utterance. The text of Shakspere accordingly does not fundTh 
examples for all the words in this volume, and sometimes it gives antboritv 
only for a different acceptation. The word ' extravagant; for example, is 
not to be fonnd in Shakspere, in that which is at the present day the most 
usual sense of the word,.whieh then had not travelled so much 
ila oiigin. When in Hamlet, it is said, that 



Whetlier in sea or fire, in earlli or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To Ms confine 

tho passage does not exemphfy the modem sense of the woid, but it throws 
light npon It by recalling the primitive and etymological meaning. 

In this respect the text of Miltou may serve an excellent itse for instruc 
ton m the language. If his diction is sparing in purely English idioms, and 
Lie choice and combination of words greatly influenced by his learning and 
he deep love of antiqnity, those very quahlies will serve, especially in con. 
nectiMi with olassioal instniclion, to call the student's thoughts to the doriv- 
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itive significaliou of worfa Slom Greek and Latin sources, and wlial may 
38 genotally called (he Norman aa diBtiuguiehed from Ihe Saxon eide of tha 
English tongue. Let tho woi-d ' recollecting,' for instance, l>a observed in 



bat he, his wonted prids 

iblanoB of worth, not substance, gently rail 
ir felntine courage, and diapeEed their feai 



16 of the woi'd ' divert' in these lines : 



These cases may saggoat how this work can be employed in the etymo- 
logical study of the language — a proooss which biings with it more good 
than mere acquisition, Tiie nso of etymology in disciplining the youthful 
mind to thoughtful habits has been specially commended by Coleridge, in 
the ' Aids to Rejlection,' and it is his remark that 

" In a language like ours, where so many words are derived from other 
languages, Ibere are few modes of instruction more useful or more amusing 
than that of accustoming young people to seek for the etymology, or pri- 
mary meaning of the words they ase. There are eases, in which more 
knowledge of more value may he conveyed by the history of a word, than 
by the history of a campaign." 

The value of the historical conadeiation of words may bo esemplified by 
one of the titles in the list, in this volume, 'Bravery—Courage.' The 
word ' bravery has its 'early and its later use, and it is in the former that it 
is met with in Shakspei-e and Milton. Tho quotation from 'Julius CiEsar: 



must not be mistaken for an illustration of what is now the usual sense of 
the word ' bravery.' 

The study of Wiis work may he made to illustrate another important fact 
in our language — the admirable copiousness that results from the combina- 
tioii of its Suion and Norman elements. The correspondent words froiii 
these two great source are not mere dnplioatcs — to be used iudiilerentty 
and at random, but each is often delegated to a disUnet duty ; each does lis 
own appropriate and peculiar service and shows some shade of meMiing, 
seme special variation of tlie sense. The words ' apt' and 'jil,' for exam- 
ple, coming into the language from different sources, might be thought to 
bo closely and strictly synonymous, and yet a delicate distincUoQ of usa is 
made beautifully apparent by the quotations from Shaksporo, Milton and 
Wordsworth. 

There is to be observed another and diflcrcnt pTOcesa by which the Ian- 
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guage ia in Eonie degree impoveriBhed, when one of two coirotiponding oi 
equivalent words thraals the other out of use, and when this happens, tho 
Norman ia usually the conqueror. We may be said to have given up the 
good Engliah compound ' to anderbear,' for the Jjatin-English word ' to 
tttpport;' wo havo woll-nigh lost tho word, though Shakepore sliows its 
good nao from the lips of Conatanco : 

Am bound lo undcrbcar, — 

Tlie verl) ' lo bettei' k presoi-ved along with ' to meliorate,' but the eoun- 
tsrpart word ' to worsen' has been almost given away, perhaps for the eake 
of the tlicee additional e^liables that come in with its synonym ' to dete- 

Another change in the progress of the language is illustrated xtaia the 
title ' to leam—to teach.' The firat of these words formerly expressed not 
only its present sense, but was aiao aynonymous with ' to teach,' for which 
use good authority may bo cited f m arly 't rs d f m Shakspere, 
wiulo modem practice stamps it aa som wh t f yulgan n The word 
has dropped one of ila meanuigs, and b glmtdt tb tlr, there is a 
gam in point of preciaion. Not t is S d Wnt tly for tills 

purpoae, an hiatorical illnatration f th ase h^ ed t me in two of 

the English versions of the Bibl In th t h h is mraonly called 
• Cranmer's Bible,' and belongs t bo t th m ddl f tl 161b centuiy, a 
^asBge in tho 119tb Fsalm is gli n the^ w L 

" learn me true unaorslaniling anil knowledge , for I liave believed thy com- 
raandments. 

" Before I was troublea, I went wrone ; but now have I kept thy word. Thou 
art good and gracious ; O teach me thy statutes." 

Here it is seen both words are used, and ' learn' employed in the sense of 
'teach;' but in the standard veraion, which belongs lo tho beginning of the 
J7th century, much as tho style is controlled by adhorenco to the eiu'lier 
veraiona, this paaaago ia changed by the substitution of the word ' teach' for 
'leam:' 
" Teach me good judgmeiU; and knowleage ; for I have believed Ihy command- 

" Before Iwas atnioLod 1 wont astray ; bnt now havo I kept thy word, 
" Thou art good and doeat good ; teach me thy statutes." 

The use of this volume as a teit-book may be extended much beyond 
the method of instruction prescribed in the ' Practical Exercises,' and in 
connection with it vaiions considerations of the chai'actei mid structure of 
the langnage will saggest themselves. The synonyms of ' inteu^ty,' or of 
■ active and passive' words, may induce a more exlended examinB.tion of 
words, which, while kmdred in meaning, express many different degreee 
and variations of the meaning. The title " see — look" ia given and ea- 
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plained, bnt let it ba observed that tlieao ace bat two of a large family of 
words connected with tlie function of sight, which the student might suppN 
and diecriminats the sBveral shades of signifieation. In this way a JUBI 
aeoEo of the eoplousnesa of the language will be acqnired, and tho liahit bj 
degrees gained, of accurately nsing and dielinotly apprehending words that 
otherwise woiild bring only a coniuaQd meaning. In atodying the catnre 
of that copiouaneaa it will be seen why often there are many names for the 
same object, or for the same general thought or feeling, aa in Arabic, there 
are, it is sidd, no less than four hundred names for the lion.* The copiona- 
UBS of the English tongue may be further illustrated by its etymology, 
and a word becomea a (heme by the study of its origin and history. Let 



i, be made of such words ai 



yog'sn, , 



The teacher, who succeeds in animating the etudont with an intei^t in 
the processes of matruction contained m this volume, need be at no loss to 
find manifold opportunities for the study of the language to which this teit- 
book may serve as an introduction and a help. I.et judieioua selacyons be 
made, and studied with special reference to the choice and the combina- 
tion of -the words. Smgle Banlences or paaaages from Shakspere, may 
show that wonderful mastery of the language which is proved by the im- 
possibility of substituting another for any ^von word. Take that most 
familiar passage — Portia's appeal to Shylock, and contemplate not so much 
the tranquil aabliraity of the sentiment as the expression of it, and there 
will be seen the purity and simplicity and beauty of English speech m ita 
highest perfection : 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth, as the fenlle rain (Vom lioaTon 

Upon Iho place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blesseth Mro that gives, and him that lakes ; 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 

Tho throned monarch belter than his crown : 

His scepter shows tho force of temporal power , 

Tho attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wlierein doth sit the dread and fear of kinga , 

But marey ia ahove tliis sceptered sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kuigs. 

Ills an attribute to God himself ; 



:s pour ciprimer 
■riiainmcdfls 



Ks Inclination B, etc., foul nominO d'autant do noma qo'ils onl obBervfi 

MlRiosii de qualites physiques on iniUnclives. C'esl pour la in6i 

languo allemapde a un grand nonibre da moB pour diaignei on cheva 

DrBoHll.D. ' Richereia PMoaop&i 



beaucoup de place diuil 
port, de ses app^ells, ds 
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And earthly power doSi then show likert God's 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though Jnstioe be thy plea, consider this,— 
That, in the coarse of juslios, none of us 



There can of course he no difficulty in choosing passages in (he text of 
Bhakepere, iHoBtrBtLve in every way of tlie langaage and fumiehing snbjeol 
of verbal eludy, but I will not forbear pointing out that leas familiar thouj;!! 
very remarkable passage — the speech of Ulysses, beginning, 

' Tune hath, ray lord, a wallet at his back,' 
in the third scene of tho third act of Troilua and Cressida. It is not hbcsb- 
sary here to show by actual quotation how passages from the text of Miltwi 
may afso be used, though thia should be only when accompanied with a 
distinct knowledge of the nature of hk English. The text of Wordsworlii 
may be used to show what is the English of our own day in admirable 
purity, and the atndent of the language wUi feel it by eiamining minutely 
and oiilioaliy tho words in almost any seieotion from his poems. For oj- 
amjrfe, let the fitness and eipressiveness of tho words in these stanzas be 
con^dered : 

Lives there a man whose sole delignts 

Are trivial pomp aad city noise 

Hardening a heart that loathes or slights 

What every natural heart enjoys ! 

Who never caught a noon-tide dream 

From murmur of a running stream ; 

Could strip, tor aught the prospect yialda 

To him, their verdure from the fields ; 

And t^e liie radiance from the clouds 

In which the sun his setting shrouds. 

A Boul BO pJtlaWy forlorn, 

If such do on this earth abide, 

May season apathy wiUt scorn, 

May turn indUTcrence to pride ; 

And sail be not unblcst— compared 

With him who grovels, 3olf^lebarred 

From all that lies within the scope 

Of holy faith and Christian hope i 

Or shipwrecked, kindles on the coast 

False fires, that others may be lost. 

' On the Ftundiag cf Rydal ChnpcV 
The study of the Englisli language should be cultivated by means of 
quotations from the prose literature also, with the especial care that no 
author be resorted to, no matter how brilliant his reputation, unless he be 
distinguished for the purity of his langaage and some of the vaiied eicel- 
Iparsiea of Englah style. Instruction may be gained from ths goigaoiw 
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dicUon of Jeremy Taylor, or the alalBly eloquence of Milton's proae ; oil 
on tho other hand, from the eimple and idiomatic atreugth of Swift. A 
elylo combining in a great measure tliess opposite qualitiea may be found in 
the epeeohee and wiitinga of Burke, whose manly and statesraanly plii- 
loaopliy found utteraneo in English that is worthy of hia high and praciica] 
wisdom. Lot such a passage as this be set before tlie Etadent, lo dwell on 
the language of it with the verba! care that is bestowed on the text of ar 
ancient author : 

" Hitherto the name of poor (m the sense in which it is used to excitu 
compassion) has not been used for those who can, bat foe those who cannot 
labour — for the sick and infirm ; for orphan infancy ; for languishuig and 
decropid age : but when we affect to pity as poor, those who must labour or 
tho worid cannot exist, we are trifling with the condiUon of mankind. It ia 
the common doom of man that ho must oat Ma bread by the sweat of hia 
brow, that is, by the sweat of his body, or the sweat of his mind. If this 
toil was inflicted as a curse, it is as might be expected from the cm'ses of 
liie Father of alL blesangs — it ia tempered with many alleviations, many 
comforts. Every attempt to fly from it, and to refuse Iha very terms of our 
existence, becomes much mora truly a curse, and heavier psiaa and penal- 
ties fall upon those who would elude tho tasks which are put upon them by 
the great Master Workman of tho world, who In his dealings with his crea- 
tures Eympathizes with their weakness, and speaking of a creation wronghf 
by mere will out of nothing, speaks of six days of labour and one of rest. 
I do not call a heaJthy young maji, cheerful in his mind, and vigorous in 
liis arms, I cannot caU such a man, poor; I cannot pity my kind rm a kind, 
nieraly bocanse they are men. This affected pity only tends to disatisfy 
tliem with their condition, and to leach them to seek resources where no 
resourees are to bo found, in somathiiig else than then- own induatry, and 
frugality, and sobrioty."— ' Letters an a Regicide Peace' Let. III. 

Our language, in another of its phases, may be studied in the lettere of 
Cowper, which are justly characterized as the pattern of pure graceful 
idlomalio Ei^liah. The merit of the stylo of Cowper's best biographer — 
Southey — haa also often been acknowledged, and it would bo easy to use 
quotations from his vanous and voluminous prose works. A passage in one 
of them — his ' Colloqaie^ — is so appropriate to the subject of tiiis introduc- 
tion, that I am led to insert it here : 

" There ia another mischief arising out of ephemeral lit t e nhioh 
■waa noticed by the same great author, (Ben Jonson.) ' Whe man 

neiB and fashions are corrupted,' says he, ' language is. I m a ea he 
public riot. The e);cesses of feasls and apparel are the n fa k 

state; and the waulonness of language of a sick mind.' T as ha 
observation of a man well versed hi the history of tho ancien d h u 
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literature. The evil prevailed iu hia I" t a "derable degroa ; hut it 
was not permanent, b t p ed d tl f m the aflectalion of a 

■few individuals thai, f ) g 1 Tl gieat poele were froa 

from it ; and our pvosm w t th d til] Ih d of tliat century, were 

preeeiTjed, by their sound t dea a d 1 g 1 h be of mind, fromany of 
thoEs faults into whi I m n f II wh w t loosely beeanee they think 
loosely. The pedantry f n 1 as and Ih U q al vulgarity of another 
bad their day; the f 11 f h w I giy contrasted, and better 

writers Itept the mean betiveen Ih M 1 t ff t Baa produced by 
trauBlalors, who, in later times, h rr pt d ir di m much as, in 

early ones, they enriched our voeab 1 ry 1 t this jury the Scotch 
have greatly contributed,— for, compo n 1 n age wf I ia not their 

mother tongne, they necesaaiilj' cq an rtdi al and f rmsl style, 
which, not so much through the t f a f w as wing I Iha persere- 
rance of othere, who for hiJf a tury sc I d th msel the bench of 

criticism, has almost supa-seded th 1 E ghah f Ad*eon and 

Swift. Our joumale, izidoed, ha b ll g t mpt f our stylo, 
and continue to be so; and not r this so nly M n who wiite in 
newspapers and magazines and writ f present (Tet; inmost 

cases this is as much their natural and proper aim, as it would be in public 
speaking ; but when it is so, they consider, like public speaiteis. not so much 
what is accurate or just, either in matter or manner, as what will be accept- 
able to those whom tliey addi-eaa. Writing also uuder the excitement of. 
emulation and rlvahy, they seek, by all tlie artifioos and efforts of an am- 
bitious style, to dazzle than- readers; and they are wise in their generation, 
experience havmg shown that common minds ars taken by glittering fanlta, 
both in prose and verse, as larks ace with looking-glaasea"— Soutuey's 
' Colloquies,' vol. ii. p. 296. ■ 

.Of another contemporary author, whose writingH might l>e advanta- 
geonsly used aa models, it has been well said that ' Arnold's style is worthy 
of his manly understanding and the noble simplicity of his character.' A 
few sentences of historical description will show the jnstice of this praise, 
while it adds another fpooimen' of the kind of English, which should be 
employed in the study of the language : 

"Before tiie sweeping piu-suit of Hannibal's Numidians, crowds of fugl- 
Hves were seen flying towards the city, while the smoke of huraiiig houeea 
arose far and wide into the sky. Witliiii the walls the confusion and terror 
were at thai height : he was come at last, this Hannibal, whom Oiey had 
EO long dreaded ; ho had at length dared what even the slauglitor of CanniB 
had not emboldened him to venture ; some victory greater even than Cannai . 
mast have given him this confidence ; the three armies before Capua must 
bo nttarly destroyed ; last year he had destroyi^ or dispersed three other 
armi^, and bad gamed possession of the entire sooth of Italy; and now 
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ho had stormed the lines before Capua, had cut to pieces the whole lemain- 
mg' force of the Komaii people, aud was coma to Rome to finish his work 
So tiio wivea and mofhei^ of Eomo (amented, aa tiioy harried to the Ifiiii- 
plea ; and there, proEtrate before the gods, and sweeping tho aaored paye- 
ment with their unhonnd t^ in ihe agony of their fear, they remained 
pouring forth their prayera for dcliTeraiioe. Their sons and huebanda hos- 
telled lo man the walls and the citadel, and to aeouro the most imporlaut 
poiuls without tho city ; whilst the senate, as calm aa thoir fathers of old, 
whom the Gaula massacred when sittmg at their own doors, but with the 
energy of majily resolution, rather than the leaignalion of despair, mot in 
the fonim, and there remained assembled, to direct eveiy m^istrate on the 
instant, how he might best fuliil his duty. 

"But God's cars watched over the safety of a people, wliom he had 
chtsen to woris out tho purposes of his ptoTidence; Eome was not to 

* * * " Hannibal, at the head of a large body of cavalry, came 
dose up to the Colline gale, rode along itiiaurely under tho walls to soe all 
he could of tho city, and is said to have cast his javehn into it as m de- 
fiance. Rmn farthest Spain lie had como mto Italy ; ho had wasted tho 
whole country of tho Romans and Iheu' allies with fire and sword for more 
than six years, had slain more of their citizens than were now ahve against 
him ; and at last ho was shntting them up withhi thoir city, and riding 
freely under their walls, while none dared meet him in the field. If any 
thing of disappointment depreaaed his mind at that mslant ; if he felt that 
Rome's strength wi^ not broken, nor the spirit of her people quelled, that 
his own fortune was wavering, and that hia laat eiTort had been made, and 
made in vahi; yet, thinltuig where he was, and of the shame and loss 
which his presence was causing to hia enemies, he must have wished that 
his father could have Uved to bbo that day, aud must have thanked the gods 

of bis country, that they had enabled him ao fully to perform his vow." 

Abkold's 'History of Rome,' chap. 44. 

Ill bringing these somewhat desultory reraarka to a close, I must state that 
I have Ihonght proper to leiraia from adding any thing in tho way of doubt 
or difference of opinion to the explanations of the aynonyms given in the 
volume. I have not felt the necessity of interfering with the book in such 
a way, and will only introduce here a few hues to be taken in connection 
with tho title ' shall and v>ill' The following ia the eiplanatiou given by 
Wallia in his Grammar of the English Language (1693) ; it is of authority 
as being tho distinction drawn by a mind so logical and so well trained in 
the processes of exact science aa that of the Sayilian Professor of Geom- 
etry. 

" Siall Pt idjVZ indicant Futurum. 

" Qiioniam autem eztraneis satis est cognitu difficile, qnando hoc vol 
illud dicendum oat (non enim promiscue dicimus shall et lotH) ; neqae 
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Uiaeu alii quos vldi ullaa tradidere regnJaa quibua dirigaiitur: has ego 
tradere necBfsariimi duxi, quaa qui obaervavorit liac in ro non aberrabit. 

In pcimis pBcaonis shaU Bimplii^itBr pt^dioentm eat; v>Ul quasi ptomll.- 
tentia aut miuaDtia. 

" In eecundis et teMiis pereonis, shall promillontia eat aut miamtifl ■ 
icill simplieitei' prtedioentis."— ' Grammatica Linguie Anglicimm.' 

I have been templed to extend this Iiitroduotiou beyond what I at first 
Uitanded, by a desire te pTOmote au important but mueh-naglected Bubjeot 
of study. In pointing out some of tlio usee of tliis volume aa a teit-book, 
I hopad at the same time to Buggeet some of the means by wliioh in many 
and vaciouE ways the systematic study of our own lai.guage may be made 
interesting. To prove tbat I do not speaii witli qnduo camesliieEa respeot- 
mg the mtrinsie value and intareat of the study, I add, in conclusion, a few 
authOTit.es, which, I am sure, cannot fail to make an impression upon those 
who have the cause of sonnd education at heart. 

«Eioeediiig!y irksome as the more learning of rules about a language, 
which wo are actually spealimg, is, that very nksomeneas may be useful if 
it B made a step to the vary delightful oxercise (I should think U.ere wore 
very few more delightful) of aecortainiug what the laws ate which we dc 
actually follow, and must follow, when wo speak so as to make ourselves 
.ntelhgible to others. This is one part of the study of langaage, bat the 
mind of the pupil will become very cold and formal, though possibly very 
acute and ingenious, if it is made the only one. The consideration of 
wordB, of their oonneolions with each other, of their origin and history, and 
of the new meanings they contracted as they came in contact with new 
subjects, is tho other and vital part of it. How deep an interest boys at s 
very oarly'ago may lake in this pursuit r what cleamees, liveimess, honesty 
It gives to their minds ! At the same tittie, what a sense of awfulnees and 
mystery m themselves, and in that language which Ihey are every day 
using ! consequently, what a serious meditative habit it cultivates in them . 
without hi the least destroying the gaiety of their spirits, I think we may 
bU have observed. 1 cbj. conceive scarcely any pursuit a teacher can en- 
gage m, which would bring him in so many rewards of increased acquaint- 
ance with his pupil's mind, and with his own, or one therefore for which it 
would be more his duty to tr^n himself diligently and systematically."— 
'Lectures on National Education,' by the Hev. ProfoEsor Mauwce, of 
King's College, London. 

" A word which has no precise meaning, can but poorly fulfill its office 
of being a sign and guide of thought: and if it be comieclod with maltera 
mterestmg to the feelings, or of practical moment, it may easily become 
mischievous. Now in a language hko ours, in wliich the abstract teims are 
mostly imported from abroad, such terms, when they get into general ctrcu- 
laliou, are especially liable lo be miamiderstood and perverted ; inasmuch as 
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few oau have any distinct conception what their meaning inally is, or how 
they oamo by it. Havuig neither taproote, noc lateral roots, tliey ara easily 
ehakeii and driven out of line ; and one gnat may blow them on one aide, 
another on onothor side. Hence aiieea a confusion of tonguea, even within 
the pale of the eame language ; and thia braoda a confueion of thoughts. 
Of all classee of paralo^sma the moat copiona ia that iu whieli a word, 
used in one eenae in llie premises, slipa another sejiae into the conclusion. 

" They who feel an inward eali to teach and enlighten their counliymen, 
Bh,iuld deem it an important part of their duty to draw out the Blorea of 
thought which ore already latent in their native language, to purity it from 
the corruptions which Time hrings upon all thinga, and from wliioh lan- 
guage has no exemption, and to endeavour to give diatinetnesa and preciaion 
.o whatever in it is confused, or obaouro, or dimly aeon. 

" A man should love and venerate hia native language, as the first of hifi 
benefactors, as the awakener and stirrer of all Ilia tlioughts, Iho frame and 
mould and rule of his tpiritnal being, as the great bond and medium of iu- 
lercouree with his fellows, as the mirror in which he sees !iis own nature, 
and without which he could not even commune with himself, as the image 
in which the wisdom of God has chosen to reveal itself to him. He who 
thus thinks of his nadve language will never approach it wilhoot reverence. 
Yet his reverence will not withhold, but rather encourage him, to do what 
he can to purify and improve it." — Jolius Hahb. ' Guesses at Truth: 

And last, it is Coleridge, who says— 

" Refleot on your own tlioughts, actions, oircnmstances, and— which will 
be of especial aid to you in forming a habit of reflection,— accustom your 
self to reflect on the words yon ase, hear, or read, their birth, derivation and 
history. For if woiijs are not Uimgs, they are living powers, by which the 
things of most importance to mankind are actuated, combined, and hu- 
manized."—' Aids to Reflection:— Preface. 

H.B. 

PMladelpMa, October 23, 1846. 



The references for the iliustraave authorities under each title ara made 
to the poems, which are respectively quoted, the references to ' Paradise 
Lost'—' Paradise Eegained,' and ' Samson Agonisles' being ^ven with only 
the initials of the titles of those poems. 
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Db Blair, in his " Lectures upon the English Language," 
says : — " The great source of a loose stylo is the injudicious 
use of synonymous torms." If we examine the stylo of most 
of the periodical and light literature of the day, wo shall soon 
be convinced of the truth of this assertion. For one fault in 
construction or idiom, we shall find at least twenty incorrect 
applications of words. The want of a critical knowledge e! 
verbal distinctions is obviously the cause of these errors. Bui 
though the foundation of this knowledge should undoubtedly 
be laid at an early stage of the study of language, and before 
the habit of using words in a loose way has become invete- 
rate, it appears to be generally considered unnecessary for the 
young student, and is either neglected for other pursuits, or 
else is wholly excluded from systematic education. 

The pemicions result of this neglect is found in the inac- 
curacy and looseness of stylo so generally prevalent. The 
present work has been written with a view to supply what the 
author believes to he a desideratum in Elementary Education j 
and though he is far from inlendiag it should be- regarded as 
complete, he hopes it will be found to contain principles suffi- 
ciently suggestive to enable those who use it to continue the 
fitudy to any extent for themselves. 
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tween objfects purposely constructed alike ; etill, however, tho 
truth will remain, that a close examination will not fail to de- 
tect a peculiarity in substance, construction, dimension, or some 
other quality, suiEcient to mark a difference between the two 
objects. 

Of Nature's intention in making this wonderful variety in 
her works, it is not necessary here to speak, nor indeed is the 
present work suited for such a discussion. One reflection, 
however, which the consideration of this variety will naturaUy 
suggest tc our minds, bears more directly upon the subject 
before us. It is this : that the very habit of indifference to an 
exact knowledge of distinguishing qualities, even in apparently 
trivial or insignificant objects,- is the main cause of all that 
vague idea and indefinite conception, which is so common 
even among those who pass with the world for well-informed 
and weli-instiucted men. The extent to which this habit 
often prevails during our years of education, and the extraor- 
dinary influence it has upon us throughout life, are scarcely to 
be credited. It is this abnost inveterate indifi'erence, acquired 
in early life, which causes us to rest satisfied with general 
lather than particular knowledge, originates so many indistinct 
conceptions, produces a positive and violent aversion from 
thinking, and thus exercises a most pernicious influence upon 
the intellectual character of the man. 

If an infinite variety in the appearance of external things be 
an admitted fact, it will follow that there must be, in like man- 
ner, a great variety in the meaning of those words which are 
their conventional signs. We must not, however, expect to 
find the same extent of variety in words as in things, because 
the system of generalization applied to language does not admit 
of the same extension. Thus, though the word table wiU rep- 
resent, generaOy, a flat substance supported by legs, it will not 
stand for the many varieties of this piece of furniture which 
might be presented to the eye. In this respect, single words are 
imperfect ; for, though some have undoubtedly a more specific 
meaning than others, they cannot express all the varieties of 
every species of things : all they can do is to supply us with 
genera! signs, which must be rendered specific by the addition 
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of those quaDfying terms which servo to modify their signifi- 
aad 1 mdfintnm 
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few candid persons not ready to admit that they have hitherto 
contented themselves with yeeZinii' the difference hetween the 
signification of two words of a similar meaning, without having 
directed hi h f h difi'eTence, or 
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of the exact meaning and application of nordfe, are seldom 
likely to use them incorrectly ; but it would be utterly absurd 
to infer from thia fact, that aomo general rules to guide the 
student m Hs choice and distinction of words, and in a proper 
use of them, would not be acceptable to those who are desirous 
of improving their style in elegance and precision. For, the 
habit of faking things for granted is not only highly unsatis- 
factory to an inquiring mind engaged in honestly searching for 
truth, but it is also replete with danger, and cannot but con- 
tinually lead us into error. He who always places Ms depend- 
ence on appearances, and never appeals to Ms own powers 
of reasoning or investigation, is sure to be constantly involved 
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other soTirce can we acquire any solid information on this sub- 
ject, nor upon any othei principles can we safely proceed in 
our investigations Though many scholars have displayed 
wonderful ingenuity and sagacity in philological research, 
which cannot Idil to command the admiration of all who make 
this subject their 'itndy , no one has yet set forth a system of 
language referable lo the human mind and applicable to human 
expression no one has yet tested the significations of worls 
their diffeience? their various classes ol dificiences aid the 
causes ol those diiierences m such a manner as to reauce 
thtm to a sjstem or has laid down principles to servo is a 
basis uj on which to ground a geneial and comprehen'sive 
classifitiition of our la guage 

1 hough the aut lor of thi, present woik is far f om pretend 
mg lo supply thi^ desideralam he thinks it may be not wholly 
useless to ment on some opinions he has long entertained on 
the subject, and to explain some principles to assist m forming 
a plan by which the unpractised writer may be enabled to 
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avoiJ tile looseness of espression so common with the majon- 
ty of writers, and to eompose in a cle^r and intelligible stylo 

It is to ho observed, that in every department oi science, a 
classification of its materials is one of the leading principles 
upon which philosophers have founded their systems Tins 
is a natural and universal principle, drawn from our ohserva- 
non of external objects, and found not in one only, but in 
every department of natural science An attempt to acquire 
solid information upon any other method of instruction will in- 
fallibly fill the mind with crude and coniu&pd ideas, and im 
part no sound or lasting knowledge. Hence the maxiin " Di- 
vide et impera" {divide and eonquer} has been successfullj 
applied to every object of human knowledge, and hence it is 
generally received as the only safe road in which to proceed 
in every description of study. 

Language, among other objects of study, has been subjected 
to the application of this principle. Grammarians have, ac- 
cordingly lashd dmdh bdf 
verbs, p 1 & 1 y b 
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appear Ki convey precisely tke same signification, and present, 
even to the scliolar, no other than an etymological difference. 
This is the case with many pairs of words, one of which is 
of Saxon, and the other of Latin origin, such as : freedom — 
liberty 1 happiness — -felicity; help— assistance ; and many others. 
The notion which many entertain of such words is, that as 
they were respectively drawn from different sources, and as 
each word stood in its original language for the same idea, 
they have no difference of meaning in English. But this 
must he the notion of those who probably do not bestow much 
attention on the subject; for it requires but little reflection to 
convince us that such a fact wonld be an anomaly in the his- 
tory of language, and strongly opposed to a first principle of 
nature. And even supposing that two words could have pre- 
cisely the same meaning in the same language for a short 
space of time, it is altogether contrary to every law of lan- 
guage that they should continne in that state for any length- 
ened period. The intensity with which Nature is said to ab- 
hor a vacuum can only be equalled by hev abhorrence of iden- 
tity ; an exact sameness ia nowhere to be found among her 
worlcs, and she seems to taie delight in baffling every attempt 
to interfere with her dominion and oppose her laws. It cannot, 
however, be denied, (in applying this law to our own case,) 
that at the !Norman conquest in 1066, many words were intro- 
duced by the conquerors into England which were identical 
in meaning with others in common use among the people of 
Uie country before the invasion. In fact, at that time, and 
during a cooddei'ahle period after, two distinct laugti^es ex- 
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iated in this island : oae used by the lord, and the other used 
by the tiller of the soil. But this state of things could not 
continue Very long : for, by a natural law, as soon as the two 
dialects amalgamated, and became one language, one of two 
terms which had till then identically corresponded, either lost 
a portion of its original meaning, or suffered some aheration 
in use ; or, if this did not happen, it met with the common fate 
of all w 1 'ti t d — it disappeared from the larguage. 

In this w h d II fa universal law of nature, 

viz., the ty f f o identical things becoming 

altered, 1 h p y f its remaining in existence, 

There 1 1 d b 1 he same prmciples of differ- 

ence -whi h d 1 the external world operate 

in the very constitution f 1 h man mind ; and that proper- 
ties belonging to the nature of material bodies and external 
action find corresponding conceptions in tho mind, and conse- 
quently, corresponding expressions in language. Thus, many 
words may be observed to differ from each other, as the spe- 
cies from the genus, as we may perceive between to do and to 
make ; a very large class of words may be distinguished un- 
der the heads of active and passive, as between ability and ca- 
■padty ; the principle of intensity may be observed to operate 
in the difference between the words to see and to look; others 
have a positive and negative difference, as between to sh«n and 
to avoid, and many, which do not appear to depend on any 
uniformly acting principle, may be ranged under the head of 
miscellaneous. 

The heads, then, under which the words explained in the 
body of this work are arranged in their respective sections 

are: 1. Generic and Specific ; 3. Active and Passive; 

3, Intensity; 4. Positive and Negative ; and 5. Miscel- 
laneous. It is not pretended that this classification is perfect 
or complete ; but, iu the absence of any other, it is hoped it 
may prove useful to the student, not only m supplying him 
with the information required concerning the words here treat- 
ed, but in furnishing him with principles applicable to other 
pairs of words, not here explained, which may present him 
with any difficulty. 
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A very large class of syuonymes may be ranged undei 
the heads of Gkneric and Specific ; that is, the one word 
will be found to differ from the other, as tlie species from the 
genua : as in such words as to do and to make ; to clothe and 
to dress ; praise and applause, ^ B h terms, geneTin 

and specj^c, may not be familia to h g ality of young 
students, it may be useful here t spl n h m In their claa- 
sification of natural objects, ph 1 ph 1 divided them 

under three grand heads, or, as h y d in scientific 

language, Idngdoms. These kingd 1 d d into classes 

and orders. Those orders again are divided mto genera, and 
the genera into species. This system of classification, though 
it may not be applied so extensively to language as in natural 
philosophy, will in many cases assist in discovering differ- 
ences not so easily perceived by the application of any other 
principle. Rejecting the terms kingdom and class, we may 
consider the part of speech, as noun or verb, to represent the 
order ; then the genera may be classed under each order as 
expressing some general or leading principle, and the species 
under the genus, as describing the latter more particularly. 
Let it be required to discover the difference between to do and 
tQ make /—Applying the principle above explained, both words 
will fall under the order verb : — as lo do expresses general 
action, it will be the generic; and as to make describes a more 
specific mode of doing, it will be the specific term. By the 
same principle, applause will be a species of the genus praise, 
both belonging to the order noun. Again, robust 'will be a spe- 
cies of the genus strong, and belonging to the order adjective. 
In the exercises under this head, we have to do only with the 
genus and species, for the order, or part of speech, is equally 
applicable to both words, and will be of no assistance in our 
endeavour to determine their respective meanings. 

It will be here necessary to explain the signification of the 
terms active and passive as applied to the philosophy of sy- 
nonymy, and imder which head the words in the second sec- 
tion of this work are arranged. Many words possess an ac- 
tive or passive meaning, wholly independent of the grammati- 
cal sense of these two terras. A word that expresses a passive 
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or recipient state may thus often be distiiiguislied fioni ono 
ihat contains the same idea in an active state. Between many 
abstract nouns we sliaU find this principle to operate. This 
may be Olustrated by tJie respective meanings of the two words 
ability and capacity. The idea of power is here common to 
both words, but the latter expresses a power of receiving, and 
has a recipient or passive meanmg ; whereas the former ex- 
presses a power to execute, and consequently has an active 
'signification. Again, the idea of reason enters into the mean- 
ing of both tb.e adjectives reasonable and rational; but the for- 
mer qualifies a being who exercises reason, and the latter 
one -who possesses reason, and consequently, the diflerenco 
between them is to bo found in the active and passive mean- 
mg of each respectively. Lastly, even in the case of verbs 
mto which the idea of action more fully enters, we may fre- 
quently observe a difi'erence in meaning dependent upon this 
principle. This may be exemplified by the two verbs to keep 
and to retain. We keep, by the exertion of our own power ; 
we retain, from the want of power or will in others. We 
keep what we prevent others from taking, we retain what ia 
not taken from us. In the first, we are in an active, ra the 
second, in a passive state. It is undeniable that attention to 
this phenomenon would, in many cases, solve a doubt which 
might exist as to the exact difference in the meaning of words. 
Another extensively prevalent principle in nature is .that of 
Intensity. In the material world, its efl"eets meet us at ev- 
ery turn. Scarcely at any two moments does fire burn with 
exactly the same degree of heat, nor does the sun shine with 
the same brilliancy without some intervening circumstance 
which modifies or increases its degree of brightness. Wo 
may then confidently look for the same principle in words 
which is applied so extensively to objects of sense. It must 
here again be remembered that this principle of intensity has 
no reference to comparison, as applied to a grammatical class 
of words, bnt imports a higher degree, as marked by the dif- 
ference of meaning between two words in another respect 
similar. We find it not only in adjectives, but also in nouns 
and verbs, and indeed, in some cases, in prepositions. The 
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diatinctioii between the two adjectives bright and bvilUaMt is 
marked by the intensive degree expressed in tbe latter word. 
Brilliant ia bright and soHaetbing more, or it expresses a higher 
and more intensive degree of bright. A difference of degree 
will also mark tbe distinction between the words breeze and 
gale ; a breeze signifies a gentle wind ; a gale, a stronger wind. 
Again, the difference between to see and to look, or to hear 
and to listen, will depend upon the same principle, the latter 
expressing a more intensive degree of the former. Whenever 
tbe differences between two words may be accounted for on this 
principle, such words may be termed ajnonymes of intensity. 

A fourth class of differences may bo formed under the bead 
of Positive and Wboative. Here also we find the same idea 
common to both words ; but in the one it appears in a positive 
or independent form, whilst in the other it has a negative 
meaning. Tbe two verbs to shun and to avoid will come under 
this head of differences. To shun means positively to turn 
from ; whereas to avoid is merely not to go in the way ot, and 
ft negative sense. The same remarks will apply to the 
e of meaning between the two nonnsftiult and defect, 
A fault ia something positively wrong ; a defect is someUiing 
negatively wrong. What is faulty has i\hat it should not 
have; what is defective has noi what it should have. This 
class may not be found to contain so many words as those 
above explained, but tbe principle will be frequently available 
in determining the difference of words wbii'h cannot be brought 
under another category. 

But aJthougb some of the principles above explained will 
test the difference of a large majority of synonymoas terms, 
there are, undoubtedly, many to which none of them will ap- 
ply, Tbe difference between two words wDl, in many cases, 
be so slight, and will consist in so nice and delicate a varia- 
tion, that it can be explained only by tbe individual circum- 
stances of tbe case. And here it must be confessed that the 
synonymous words explained in this manner lie open to the 
objections mentioned in another part of this introduction ; for 
the student wiU here gain no fiirther information than that 
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given him concerning the worcls themselves — he will acquire 
a knowledge of the difference between the two words under 
consideration ; but that knowledge will be strictly limited to 
ftie -words themselves, and the explanation itself will not sug- 
gest any power of distinguishmg between other words. Such 
terms are esplained in the fifth section of this work, and are 
ranged under the head of " Miscellaneous." 

In concluding my remarks upon this classification of sy- 
nonymous wordsj I must again repeat that I do not set forth 
this system as a complete or perfect classification of such 
terms, but that 1 have adopted it for want of a better, or rather, 
for want of any existing arrangement. In all the works on 
synonymy which have fallen under my notice, I have in vain 
searched for some rule, the application of which would biing 
any required word under a certain class, and thus enable a 
student to ascertain its precise meaning, as distinguished from 
its nearest relative. As far as I am aware, no system of classi- 
fication has been adopted by any writer on the subject. But 
though it is true that none of these writers has adopted such 
a classification as might suggest to the learner uniformly act- 
ing principles of difference, there can be no question that they 
were acquainted with these principles, for they have fre- 
quently employed them in their definitions. On the other 
hand, though the meaning of some words is explained in these 
works, in many instances, with great ingenuity and acuteness, 
many others are defined upon very vague, and some upon very 
arbitrary principles. The student, it is true, may gain the 
information he requires with respect to certain words ; but 
here his knowledge stops ; it is restricted to the words imme- 
diately under consideration ; nothing is done towards en- 
larging flis views of the philosophy of language, nor is any 
rule given him by which he may for himself discover the real 
difference which exists between words apparently identicid. 

Every one who has had any habit or practice in composing 
must remember the doubts he has frequently entertained of 
Ihe proper use of many words suggesting themselves in the 
course of writing. In all cases of this sort, there is a word, 
and but one word, which will exacUy convey our meaning; 
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but the difficulty is how to gel at it. The writer lays down 
his pen — ^begins to think— becomes more 'and more embarrass- 
ed—till, at last, by some lucky association, a word, which ho 
fancies the right one, strikes his mind, and he imagines the 
difficulty removed. Very far from, it; another word, apparent- 
ly as appropriate as the first, presents itself to his mind, and 
he now is more perplexed between the two, tlian he was be- 
fore puzzled about the one. With many, it now becomes a 
mere question of euphony, and the more harmonious word is 
adopted without hesitation. But iLe conscientious writer, 
though he may regard harmony as a very desirable attainment, 
cannot be satisfied with sound for sense, and he looks for 
some principle upon which he can securely rely, to guide him 
in his choice. It is true, that he can search for tne difference 
between the two words in some work of reference, and will 
probably obtain the required information, as regards the word 
itself, the precise meaning of which he wishes to fix ; but he 
will perhaps not have written a few lines, before the same 
difficulty again presents itself, and he thus finds himself con- 
tinually involved in the most discouraging perplexities. These 
observalions will, of course, not apply to the careless writer. 
To him it is of little conseijuence in what form he exhibits his 
thoughts, or what words he employs m expressing them ■ how- 
ever just his views on any subject may be, or whatever merit 
he may possess, either of novelty or originality of thought, his 
totai indifference to accuracy of expression will not only cause 
him to fail in his attempts to make his readers understand him, 
out will produce much positive harm in their minds, by the 
looseness and inaccuracy of his style. 

But to those who would write sensibly and carefully — who 
are not satisfied with sound for sense, and who are lionestly 
desirous of acquiring a clear and perspicuous style, the fol- 
lowing rule may be useful :— Where a difficulty of choice in 
two or more words occurs, collect together all those which 
hear upon the meaning desired, and apply to them some of 
the principles above explained. It will be found, that some 
may be ranged under the class of generic and specific, others 
may belong to the active and passive class, a third pair may 
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lie distinguished by the principle of iatensity, others again 
may be to each other as positive and negative, and so forth 
By tlius applying some general principle of difference to 
wcrds, the precise limits to the meaning of each will not be 
so difficult to ascertain, and the habit of testing their signifi- 
cation in this manner will soon produce a marked effect on the 
stylo of those who practise the rule. 

There is one science intimately connected with the subjecl 
of synonymy, upon which it will be natinally expected that, 
some remarks should here be made. I mean Etymology. A 
knowledge of the derivation of words is unquestionably of 
great service in enabling us to determine their meaning, and 
it may be confidently asserted, that they who are wholly ig- 
norant of those languages from which English is derived can 
never have that clear conception of the primary signification 
of words which every good etymologist must possess. Oa the 
other hand, it should not bo forgotten, that as words are coa- 
linuaUy undergoing some alteration in meanmg, and in com-se 
of time, acquiring an incrustation, as it were, of signification, 
we should not place Too firm a reliance on a knowledge of 
their original meaning, in endeavoring to fiK the exact lunits 
of their modem acceptation. A love for antiquity and classi- 
cal associations, however natural and admirable in itself, may, 
Jike all other strong passions, prove in some respects perni- 
cious ; and it is much to be feared, that undue admiration for 
the beauty of ancient languages has, in many instances, caused 
us to underrate the qualities of our mother tongue. But we 

h Id m b th t in order to gain any sound Itnowledge 

£ ^j ly to k urselves ac- 

q d h J 1 b bl ce it through 

U h ph f 1 p 111 ly applicable 

1 h m 1 f whi h fl ctuating and 

h bl N h p pi b f xpl m d do not he- 
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exist. I would not have it supposed, that iu making these re- 
marks, I entertain any disrespect for the languages or literature 
of antiquity ; so far from this being the case, I yield to none 
in my respect and veneration for the ancients; arid I am im- 
pressed with a firm conviction, that antiquity is the source 
from which all the poets and philosophers of modem times 
have moat copiously drawn. I would jnerely caution the 
young student against allowing his prejudices in favour of the 
ancients to interfere with the application of universal princi- 
ples. Indeed, there can be little doubt that the ancients were 
as well acquainted with these principles as ourselves, for ev- 
ery day brings to light some new proof of how much further 
advanced they were even in practical science than we are 
inclined to give them credit for ; and we are 
infening because they have 1 fi d' t' 

hi bj I h y w f h 
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W. Taylor, of Norwich, and Mr. Crabb. These are all books 
of reference, and not one of them adapted to the wants of 
younger students, or m any way suited to the purposes of 
practical education. Dr Tru^ler's book, published at London 
in 1766, was a partial abstract ol the Abb6 Girard's " Syno- 
nymes Fran^ais " Most of the articles are little more than 
j from this work, and these are interspersed with 
e original dehmtions oi nome contiguous terms peculiar to 
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t many of his explanations aie very vaguo ; 
several of tho terms which he defines are altcyed in meaning 
since his time, and others are growing, or have abeady he- 
come, obsolete. These objections are of themselves sufficient 
to render his woik rather a matter of literary curiosity than a 
source of instruction. Mr. Taylor's work, which appeared in 
1813, displays much learning. He has talcen etymology as 
the basis of his definitions, but in so doing, he appears to 
have frequently lost sight of the modern acceptation of words, 
and consequently ho Las sometimes attempted to force on 
words a meaning which they do not really possess- Hence 
many of his definitions and discriminations are purely ar- 
bitrary. For these reasons, his work was not so useful as he 
undoubtedly had the power of making it, and we believe thai 
it never reached a second edition But the largest work that 
w p h Ij f y ymy h f M C bb 
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♦Besides Hie works sbore mentionad, there was publisliecl at Brunswicl!, in 1841. 
a work entitled " SynonymiBOliea HamlwOrterbiieh der Englisolien Spraohe fiir die 
DeuBchen." Tlie author of tills work Is Dr. Melford, professor of moderQ lan- 
guages in tlie UniveraiCy of GOttlngen. This book, which is merely a translation 
Df soroe of Uie principal Brticles in Crabb, with additional examples, couldbutes 
coUling whateter toHards an irapinvefl, knowledge of synonymy. 
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In tile present work iho aulhor hii purposely a> oide 1 core 
paring more than two terms in one explanation This plan 
with one or two exceptions has been un tormly followed 
throughout the book It ha& been adoptei for two rtisons 
Ist because in writing it is almost always between two 
wDrds that any difficulty of choice exists and 3dlj be 
cause the writer has been thus heller enabled to givo the 
inquirer a distinct conccplioa of their rt-al diftt,r(,nce and 
respective limits whicli could not have oeen so easily done, 
had he followed the practice of tie boforemonUone 1 writers 
Besides as the object ot ihis book is not so mnch to ex 
plain as lo laj down pi nciples ol expHnation iJiis arrange 
njent was unnece^sarj The manner in wh ch the book it 
intended to bo used ii as follows — The explanations under 
each pair ot wo d h b f 11 ajid tt t ly d 

by the pupil, h 1 uld b q d p h. by h 

teacher, and sho Idb qd 1 n dwhih 

class they may b d h h d h 

pair should bew hpfil dgh d 

the blank space ; d 1 ly h f h m 

position should 1 ii wh h h f 1 d to 

be employed in p p g h Tl j 11 

not only insure k Id f h d fi 

between the term b 1 p p ppb f h 

terms them solve d 11 mp h d ff 

well as the prin pi p wh h d j d ly n 

the learner's mind hhwill b Iklytofghm 

It would bo superfluous to enlarge on the usefulness of such 
exercises as those here presented to the learner, were it not 
that this is. the first occasion, as far as the author is aware 
that a practical work on English synonymes has been offered 
to the public. An admission that something of the sort is a 
desideratum, does not, however, amount to a conviction that i( 
is necessary, on the same principle that it is much easier tc 
allow that we are in the wrong, than to set about doing rigM. 
It may be therefore proper to make some remarks on the ef- 
fect which 3 systematic study of synonymy is likely to have, 
not only on the language and style of the student, but also as 
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regards the genorai improvement of his mind and his habits o( 
thinking. 

Coleridge, in whose writings we may perhaps gather a 
greater number of valuable hints on education than from any- 
other modern author, says, in the Preface to his " Aids to Ee- 
fleclion," that a leading object of this work was " to direct the 
reader's attention to the value of the science of words, their 
use and abuse, and the incalculable advaatage of using them 
appropriately, and with a distinct knowledge of their primary, 
dorivativo, and metaphorical senses; and in furtherance of 
this object, I have neglected no occasion of enforcing the 
maxim, that to expose a sophism, and to detect the equivocal 
ot double meaning of a word, is, in the great majority of cases, 
one and the same thing." And, further, addressing the read- 
er, ho says : " Reflect on your own thoughts, actions, cir- 
cumstances, and— which will be of especial aid lo you m 
forining a habit of reflection— accustom yourself to reflect on 
the words yov. use, hear, or read; their birth, derivation, histo- 
ry, <^e. For if words are not things, they are living powers 
by which the things of most importance to mankind are ac- 
tuated, combined, and humanized." 

When we reflect on tho circnmstances in which all children 
are of necessity placed, and the bad example they continually 
have before thorn, in respect of language, from servants and 
"others, it is not surprising that they begin at an early age to 
use words loosely and incorrectly. Though, in this particu- 
lar, some have much greater advantages than others, all are to 
some degree affected by this example, and parents cannot well 
begin loo soon to taJte measures to counteract its effects. If 
all the English we hear spoken around ws during our infancy 
and childhood wore correct, there would be, of course, no ne- 
cessity for this injunction ; but tho contrary is so notoriously 
the fact, that there are very few in whom this pernicious ex- 
ample does not produce an inveterate habit, and whom it does 
notaffect,iiisomodegree,through the whole courseof their Uvea, 
There is one principle in education which should never ba 
lost sight of, and which, notmthstanding its importance, does 
not appear sufficiently obvious to the minds, even of those 
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who devote considerable actentioa to the subject. It should 
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ready to admit the necessity of their closer acquaiatance witlu 
their native tongue, and confess that a more accurate know- 
ledge of tbeir own language, acquired in early youth, would 
have better prepared them for many duties of common life 
they now feel utterly incompetent to fulfil. It is well known, 
that the usual course of instruction (aa it is called) in the Eng- 
lish language consists in making a pupil learn by heart the 
accidence and syntax rules in Murray's Grammar, write out a 
few dictation exercises, and occasionally compose a theme. 
But for the more essential acquirements in the language, 
nothing is done ; not a word is mentioned about the philosophy 
of construction; nothing on facility of expression, forms of 
idiom, formation of style, accuracy of expression from a proper 
choice of words, &c. &c. Again, on the subject of versifica- 
tion and poetry. There is not a single book extant whidi 
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explains the various forms and varieties of EngHsli verse ia a 
popular manner, and adapted to early education. It is inie, 
that some scanty remarks on this suhject are to be found 
tacked to the end of one or two of our grammars ; but these 
are mere sketches, and far from sufficient for those who wish 
to accLuaint themselves with the forms and styles of our best 
poets. On this subject, also, as on many others connected 
with early education, the most singular ideas prevail. It is 
thought by many, that an attention to versification is likely to 
lead young persons into the habit of scribbling verses, and to 
caD them off from the more serious duties of life. It is for 
gotten that in cultivating an innocent taste, -we are purifying 
the mind from low and grovelling propensities, instilling a love 
of the true and beautiful, and establishing a most- desirable 
resource in after-life, and one of the best modes of securing an 
avoidance of vicious or degrading pursuits. The principles 
on which the present work is baaed are equally applicable to 
p 1 d p yl t ful 1 ■ d 

1 m q ym h f 

hi f fp dhghh ifi 

p filh ylmgl myb 

p d 1 ppi f h p pi h d p a 
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D SPECIFIC SYNONYMES. 

The principle upon which all the pairs of wtirus iu thia 
section are discussed is the same as that adopted by natural 
philosophers in their classification of external objects. The 
whole natural world has been divided by them into three 
heads or kingdoms"; viz. — 1, the animal; 2, tho vegetable; 
and 3, t^e mineral kingdom ; and each of these is again sub- 
divided into orders, classes, genera, and spocies/, Tlioiigh, for 
various reasons, so comprehensive a claesitication cannot be 
applied to language, yet in investigating the cause of the 
difierence between words wiich approximate in meaning, we 
shall frequently find it to depend upon this principle ; that is, 
the ono word will be found to specify precisely what the other 
expresses more generally. Indeed this occurs so often, thai 
it may be confidently assumed as one mode of testing the dif- 
ference between words, and thereby acquiring an exact know- 
ledge of the limits of each. We find this difference between 
such words as to bury, and to inter; the former bemg the 
generic, and the latter the specific word. Whatever is in- 
terred is buried, but what is buried is not of necessity interred. 
To inter is a specific mode of burying ; it contains the same 
idea as that which exists in to bury, but with the addition of 
certain accompanying ideas not found in the generic word. 



Adjectiv e— Epithet. 

These words differ as the species from tho genus. Every 

adjective is an epithet ; but everj- epithet is not an adjective. 
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mar. The same word may be both an adjective and an epi- 
thet. In. prose composition, the epithet is frequently put after 
the noun, as — Henry the Fowler, Charles the Simple, &c. In 
tbe first of these examples, the word " fowler" is, grammati- 
cally, a noun; rhetorically, an epithet; in the second, the 
word " simple" is both an adjective and an epithet. An epi- 
thet qualifies distinctively, an adjective qualifies generally. 
Much of the merit of style depends upon the choice of epi- 
thets. 
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Exercise. 

" All the vorsifioation of Claudiaa is Included within file compass of four 
or five lilies ; pecpetually closing his BeiiiSe at the end of a vorso, End that 

TBrSB commonly which thoy call golden, or two aufastantivea and two — 

with a Yorb between thorn to keep the peaco." 

" From these principles, it will be easy fo iUuEtrale a remark of Ihe Sta- 

gyjite on the '■— Toey-jingered, which Homer haa given to Aurora. 

Tliis, siys the critic, is better than if he had said par^le-fingcred, and far 
hotter than if ie had said red-fingeredP 

" This conaderation may further Borvo fo answer for the constant nee of 

tlie same to hie gods and heroes ; such as the far-darting Phcebus, 

the blue-eyed taliae, the swift-footed Achillea, &e." 

" A word added to a noun, to signify the addition or separation of some 
quality, or manner of being, such as good, bad, &o,, is an " 

"I affinn phlegmatlcally, leaving the false, scandalous, and vil- 

lanouB, to the author." 



Answer — Reply. 
Every reply is an answer, though every answer is not a 
reply. An answer is given to a question ; a reply is made to 
an accusation or an objection. The former simply informs, 
the latter confutes or disproves. When we seek to do more 
than inform — ^to bring others to the conviction that the opinions 
diey have expressed are mistaken or unjust, we reply to theii 
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arguments. Witnesses who are examined on a trial clo not 
reply to, but answer the questions put to them by the counsel, 
because, in such a case, information alone is required. The 
counsel for the defendant, in a trial, does not answer, hut re 
plies to the arguments used by the other party, because he 
seeks to prove that these arguments are false, and do not crim- 
inate his client. 

To vihaX I aak you. JWocJcUi, iv. I. 

Ki<ig. Itcply- not to me with a fool-bora jeat ; 

While thus I aaiicA, and strayed I knew not wllither, 
From where I first drew air, and Srsl beheld 
This Imppy light ; when answer nono returned— 



Bicereise. 

During, the night, the sentinel, heariBg a luetling noise at some dielanca 
from him, demanded in a loud voice, " Who goes there 3" and receiving 
no , immediately fired in that direction. 

Sir, — III to Ihe Btatomenls made in your letter of this morning, I 

As I cannot proceed in this affair, without o))tdning' inftrmation on tliesB 
IKiints, I shall feel obhged by your niy letter at your earliest con- 

Tho advocate, in his to the charges brought against the prisonorsj 

fully estaUished their innocence ; and tiioy consequently were immediately 
discharged fiTim custody. 

" Perplexed the temptor slood. 

Nor had what to " 

How can we tliiuk of appearuig at that tribunal, without being able lo 
givi a ready to the queations which shall then bo put to us T 
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Bravery — Courage . 
Bravejy is constitutional ; courage is acquired. The one is 
born with ua, the other is the result of refleetion. There is 
no meiit in being braye, but much in being courageous. Brave 
men are naturally careless of danger ; the courageous man is 
aware of danger, and yet faces it calmly. Bravery is apt to 
degenerate into temerity. Courage is always cool and col- 
lected. It may be, perhaps, said with justice, that, the French 
are the braver, and the English the more courageous people. 



id aU tlie cMvolry of ED^land move 

acts. 3 Hmry IV., ii. i 

The kins-heeoming graces, 

erity^, temperanoe, elsblenesa, 



his face 
Deep soars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on hie faded cheek ; but under hrows 

Of dauntless courage J". £., i. 003 

JBut, (o despite 

Of hU this onlside bravery, wiUim. 

Hb neither felt encouragement nor hope. 

The martial courage of a day is vain, 

An empty noise of death the battle's roar, 

If Tital hope be wantii^ to restore, 

Or tbttitiide be waoling to sustain. 

Armies or kingdoms. ' Sonnefs lo ZriJfirfy.'l 

Exercise. 

King Alfred was conspiouoiis during the eai'ly part of his reign, for the 
.with which he resisted Iho attacks of his enemies, the Danes. 

The fiiHt chock which Xerxes received in his invaaon of Greece WM from 

the of Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans, who disputed with 

him tho pass of Thermopylte. 

Eichai'd I. of England distinguished himself, during bis campaigns in tho 
Holy Land, by acts of the most impetuous . 

It requires quite as much in a minister to guide the state in safety, 

through all the political alorms by which she is beset, as in a general, to in- 
sure victory to his country, amidst the difficulties and dongoru by which lio 
may bo surrounded. 
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ia irapetuoua ; is intrepid. 

A proper ia not confined to objects of peisanal danger, but ia pra- 

pared lo meet poverty and disgrace. 



Bonds — Fetters. 
Bonds, from the Anglo-Saxon bindan, to bind, means what- 
bver takes away our freedom of action beyond'a certain circle. 
Fetters, from the Saxon f<ster, is strictly what binds the feet ; 
what hinders us from moving or walldng. Bonds is the generic 
term. Fetters are species of bonds., 

IMar. What trilmlaries follow him to Itome 
To grara in captire bonds his eliarlot-wJieels. 

King, we will fetters put upon this fear 



In sWrny fetlers, fiied and motiojileaa. 

Or he, whose bonds dropped ofl^ whose prison-door* 
Flew opon, by aji Aixgers TOice unbarred. 

Learn by a mortal yearning lo ascend— 
Seekins a higher object. Love was given, 
f]noouraged, sanctioned, cbie&y for that end ; 
For this the passion to cioess was driven— 
That self might be annulled ; her bond^e pi-ovc 
The fetters of a di-eam, opposed lo love. 



Exercise. 

" Lot any one send his contemplation to the extremities of Iho imivenio, 

and BOB what oouoeivable hopes, what ha can imagine to hold the 

mses of matter in bo close a pressure together." 

" Doctrine unto fools ia as on the feet, and manaclaa on the right 

The of affection which exists between parent and child can 

never be broken except by the moat unnatural and detestable wiekeduess. 

In this ease, I am by ciromnalaneea, and, however unwillingly, 

must remain aii inactive spectator of the conrso of affairs. 

" There left me and my man, both bound together. 
Till, gnawing with my teeth my - — asunder, 
I gained ray freedom." 
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ON ENGLISH 3YJ<0NYMES. 25 

His legs ware so Uiflamed by the wolglil of hia , luid the lo-ogtU 

of timo he had worn them, that when they ,wero knocked off hia feet, 
he WHS loo weak to Bta..d, and it was with aorae difficulty that he wns pre- 
vented from fainlmg. „ , . 

And Paul sM: " I wouM to God, that iipt only thou, !mt also all that 
hoar me this day, were, both almost, and altogether such as I am, except 



Booty — Prey- 
Booty and prey are botk objects of plunder : but there is 
this distinciion, lliat booii/ may be applied to various purposes, 
whilst prey is always for consumption. Soldiers cany off 
their booty. Birds carry off their prey. 'Avarice or covetous- 
ness incites moi. to take booty. A ravenous appetite urges 
animals to search for prey. In a secondary sense, things are 
said to be a. prey to whatever consumes tbem, either physically 
or momOj- ThUsi— a-houM falls a prey to the devouring 
flames. The heart is a prey to melancholy. Misfortunes 
prey on the mind. 

lYork. Sotriump^ '.nicvea upon llieir conquered booty. 



jlfaci. Whiles mgVsWcie 


Ic agenla to tHeh prey 


i^°a" 


Ewes and thehr bleating 1e 
TheitbSoty. 

AswhenaTuttuteonlmB 
Whose snowy rifl^ the rl 
Dislodging from a region 


unbs over the plain 

P. L., id. 
luabred, 
ivii^ Tartar bonnds. 


43S. 


And he was free to sport and play, 
When falcons were abroad for prey. 





Exercise ■ 

The brigands having packed all the on mnlfss which they had 

brouEht with tliem, set fire to the premises, and quitted the spot. 

Them are men of , as well as beaatB and birds of , th^it 

. live upon and delight in hnman blood. 

The next day, the town waa taken by aaiauit ; the ferocious aaaailanla 
vented their rage upon the defonceleaa inhabitania by maaaaoiing them by 
thonaaads, and pillaging the ohurehea and treaauries of tlie place, in wluci 
they found au imraciiao , ^ 

" A garrison Bupiwrtad iteelf by the it took from the neighbour- 
hood ot Aylesbiuy." 
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EXERCISES 



Velleiua Patetculus slates lliat the sum ptodiieod by the wllieh 

Julius Cieaar brought to Eome waa above fifty millions of pounds. 
" Who, Etung liy glory, rove, and bound away, 
Tho world their field, and human-kind their '■ " 



Con laet — Behaviour. 
Behaviour respects our manner of acting on particular oc-- 
casions, or in individual cases , Conduct refers to tiie general 
tenor of our actions Behaviour is connected with the 
circumstances of tiie case Conduct, is the result of our 
habits of thiolting, and the standard of Morals set up in our 
own minds. Soldiers behave gallantly m an engagement. 
A good citizen conducts himself on all occasions wisely and 
temperately. Our morals or temper influence our conduct. 
Our humour influences our behaviour. The conduct of 
Charles I. was marked by raJd dignity. Queen !E.lizabeth's 
behaviour was undignified when she gave Lord Essex a box 
on the ear. 

IBms pray thee, taie pain 

To allay wilh Eome cold drops of modesty 

Thy tkiipingsp nt. lest througli thy wild behaviour 

And lose ray hopes. Menluxnl of Vimce, ii. 3.] 

Eicercise. 

The of the firemen was beyond all praise ; they exposed them- 

selveB at all paints to the la^ng flames, and exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to subdue the fire, which booh yielded to their oombhied efforts. 

At the end of the half-year, the father received a letter from his son's 

tutor, expressive of his unqualified praise of his pupil's during the 

six months previous. 

A state of happiness is not lo be expected by those who are conscious oi 
no moral or reU^ous rule for their in hfe. 

The of the whole eehool during the master's illness was most bi- 

emplaxy. By common consent, no boisterous or noisy games were allowed, 
and the pupils all moved ahont tho house as quietly as possible, for fear ol 

His master parted with him with exproEsions of much regret, and beg- 
ged that he would apply to hun whetiever he should require testunonials of 
elifttaoter or . 
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Custom — Habit. 
Custom respects things which are done by the majoriiy; 
Uahit, those which are done hy individuals. We speak ot 
national customs, aad of a man of indolent hahits. It is a 
custom ia England to leave town in the summer mouths. It 
is a custom to eat hot-cross buns on Good Friday. If is a 
custom to attend divine service. It is a habit to talte snufT, to 
smoke, &c. Habits will often arise from customs; for 
instance, the custom of going to church may produce habits 
of piety. The custom of driving in a carriage may produce 
habits of indolence. It is of great advantage when the cus- 
toms of a nation are such as are likely to lead to good habits 
among the people, 

tffijm. ABSuma B virtne, if you have it not. 
Tlmt monster, cnetom, who all sense doth eat 
Ot habit's devil, i! angel apt in. Una ; 
That to the use of actions fait and good 
He likewise gives a ftock or livery 
Tliat aptly is put on. HamUt, in. 4. 

Cor, What cuBlom willB, in aU things sheuld we do'l. 
The duBt on antique time would lie nnswept, 
And mountainous error be too highly he:iped 

Yal. How use doth breed a habit in a man! 

uphold by old repute, 

Fall soon thy aoul shall have her earthly freight, 
■ ■ ■ m lie upon thea with a weight 






!p almost as 



ssityofuse 



Es^ercise. 

The nf early rising is very Conducive to health. 

The of giving money to servants dooa not prevail to the same es- 

Paley has said that " iimn is a bundle of ." 

In many parts of Germany, it ia the to dine as catly aa twelve 

The effects of good example and early ate e<iually visibTB in hil 

couvereation. 
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28 PHACTICAL 

We have no diBtinct account of the origin of the CliinasB of 

ETamping Ihe foot of tlieir women. 

The — of representing the grief we liave for the loss ef [he dead . 

by the colour of our garmonta certainly took its riso from the real Bor- 
row of such as were too much dlatreesed lo tales the care they ought ol 
their dress. 

" The force' of odncation is so great, that we may moulii the minds and 
manneis of tho young into what sliapo wo please, and give the improssiona 
of Buch 8 as shall ever afterwards remain." 



Comparison — Analog!/. 

A p (Ibtw hgth mbia 

h h h ' PP A logy he 

bl d b hi g h fi eta 

bypd 111 liyb hkgs. 

W m J k p 1 men, 

bus bmybfd 111^ cli 

h Th m f li h b Jy 1 li-e 

b f b y d h 1 he 

b 1> h h b h d t n p m pi of 

l"yp •} y 11 h li Its; 

thi h d d 1 f 1^ P ^ hch 

1 f m 1 bun k 11 p 1 h kng 

from hair , tilmg from the scales of hsh, &c. 

tFi«. you shall find, u the comparisons between Macedon and Moamoulh 



Though, in comparison of hesTen, so small 
Nor glistering, may of 30M good conlain 
More plenty than the sun that barren shines. 



Swercise. 
There is something ~- ■ in tho osercise of the mind to tliat of the 

It is from tho principle of—— — —that words aroused in a secondary eense. 

It is ahsui'd to draw a between things which bear no resemblance 

to each other. 

These two persons are so nnliko in every respect, that I am surprised any 
sue sbonld ever havo attempted to draw a betweoii thorn. 
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ON ENGLISH SYNONYMES. '2Q 

The bstwesu the keel of a vessel and tho ehare of a plough has 

often been remarked and commonly used. 

Plutarch has drawn a : hetween the cliai-actera of Julius Ciesar and 

Alexander tho Groat. 

Tho bark or outer covering of tress js to the skin of [ho human 

body. 

" If tho body politic liave any to the natural, an act of oblivion 

wei-e neoosaary in a hot, distempered stale." 

" If wo will rightly edeem what we call good and ovil, wo eliall lind it 
hes much in ." 



Duly — Oiligatio n . 
Duly has to do with, the conscicn.^i;, anJ arises from the 
natural relations of society. An obligation arises from cir- 
cniastaiices, and is a species of duty. No man is exempt 
from duties. One who guarantees the payment of a sirni of 
mtiney contracts an obligation. He who marries contracts 
new duties. Duties are between parents and children; hus- 
bands and wives; teachers and scholars, &c. When we 
promiso, we contract an obligation. Duty is what is due from 
one to another. An obligation is what we bind ourselves to do 
independently of our natural duties, 

[Tile. — -in the moaestyot fearful duty 
I read as much aa from Die rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Kins'. the survicor bound 



Are seattored at tliH ^eet of Man— like flon 

this imperial Realm, 

Wnile she eiacls allegiance, shall admit 
An obllgaljon, on her part, to teaeh 
Them who are born u> serva bar and obey. 
W.] 
Exercise. 
"So quick a sense did tho Israelites entertam. of the merits of Gidwu, 

&ud the he had laid npon them, that they tendarfid him the regal aud 

hersdilary govemmeut of that people." 
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It ia the of paienta to attend equally to flie mociil and iiilellecllial 

tinming of their children. 

I fool myself under so many to myuiicle, that I conld not take ao 

important a step without asking his advice. 

" Every ono must allow that the Bubject and matter of domestio — 

are interior to none in utility and importance." 

The offices of a parent may ba discharged from a oonsoiousneas of thcL 

; and a sense of this ia sometimes necasaary to aeeiet the 

stimulus of parental afiection. 

If it be the of a parent to educate hia childrsn, he has a right to 

exert aach authority, and, in aupport of that authority, to exercise such djs- 
ciplina BE may be necessary for these purposes. 



Fear-^Terror. 
Fear is the generic word. Terror is a species of fear- 
Fear is an inward feeling. Terror is an external and visible 
agitation. The prospect of evil excites our fear ; we feel ter- 
ror at the evil which is actually before us. We fear an ap- 
proaching elorra ; the slorm itself excites terror. Fear urges 
us to action ; terror urges us to flight. Fear prompts us to 
prepare against the coming evil ; terror urges us to escape it. 

IBast. Pofficssed with rumours, full of idle dreama. 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear. 

King John, iv. H. 

p, iim. as the poorest vassal is, 

That ioOx wlta awe and terror kneel to it. 

2EenriiIV.,ir.4 

Ajiguish and doubt, and fear and sorrow, and pain, 
From mortal or Immortal minds, 



The of some persona during a thundar-Btorm is so grout, that it 

takes away all power of action, and renders them for a time porfwtiy 
helpless. 
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Whatever may occur iii llie mean tune, I have no for tlia lesult. 

The poor boy felt such at the Bight of this hideous mask, tliat wa 

had Eome difficulty in calming' hie agilaUon, and still more ill persuading him 
that it concealed a human face nudemoath. 

She has been extremely ill ; and was forseveral daya in such a iirecarionl 
BtatB, that were entertained foe her life. 

The ferocious eomitenanCo and gigantic stature of the ancient Germans 

at first inspu'ed the Roman soldiers with such , that Ccesai was 

Dhliged to use all hie eloquence to persuade hie men to oppose them in the 
Beld. 

Among the many motiyes which prompt men to ooey the laws, of 

puiiiehmeut is not tho least strong. 

vails and fortifications of tho town, to the 



Fancy — Imagination . 
Fancy is the power of combining ideas — of briaging tlieni 
together in such a manner aa to produce noviil and pleasing 
scenes for the mind to contemplate. Imaginahon is the power 
of endowing substances with qualities and faculties, which in 
reality they do not possess — of making them thinit, and speak, 
and act, like beings of another order. The fancy only brings 
objects together in the mind ; it regards but the outward ap- 
pearances of things. The imagination creates; it gives in- 
terest to the simplest and most insignificant things, by invest- 
ing them with qualities which immediately render them objects 
of human s3Tnpathy. 

IGHf. - — snch good Sreams 



"orois of things jaknowi 
s them lo sha-pea, and gi 
al habitation and a nam< 



Might, with small help from fancy, be 
Into fleet Oreads sporting lisibly. 
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the glorious facnlty aaatgned 

ro elPTate the more than reaaorang Mind, 



Ewerdse. 
■Bi Wight's Dream," and Pope's " Kape of Uie 

inoee of the elegant and exuberant of 

uieee iwa poe^. 

Ill Homot and Shakspeare, , the (rue teet of poetical power, b 

mora abundant tban ill any other poela the world has eyet seen. 

13 creative— lively — glomiug; it animatea all things wluch corns 

ivjthlii the sphere of ite magic influence ; — malies them tliink, and feel, and 

act, and Buffer ; is whimeioal and capiicious, it combines Elrauge, 

and eometimes incongmoua elements. Fairies, monsters, gnomea, and 
Bpirita, are its offiprmg. 

Tho' following extract from Drayton's " Muae'e Elyeiara" is a chamung 

specimen of a delicate : 

" Of leaves of roaea, white and red. 
Shall bo the covering of the bed ; 
The curtaitis, vallens, tester, all 
ShaJl be the flower imperial ; 
And for the fringe, Si all along 
With azure hacBbells shall be hung 
Of lilies shall the pillowB bo, 
With down Btufl of the butterfly," 



Haste — Jlurry. 
Haste signifies heat of action. Thi -iTord fetrj'y includes, 
an idea of confusion and want of collnctod thoughts not to be 
found in haste. Hurry implies haste, but includes confusion 
or trepidation. What is done in haste may be done well, but 
what is done in a hurry can never be done accurately. Haste 
implies an eager desire to accomplish. Hurry, the same de- 
sire, accompanied with the fear of interruption. The deriva- 
lion of hurry from the Anglo-Saxon verb, hergian (to plunder) 
will illustrate the proper use of the word. It is the feeling 
that accompanies those who plunder and take flight 

IWnl. I have touched tlie Mgliest point of all my greatness; 
And, from that full meiidian of my glory. 
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Like youtliful steers unyoSed, Oiey tsfee their coursi 
East, west, nortli, south ; or, lilie a school broke op 
Each hutries lowurd his home, anfl sporting-place. 



A BEEDily reverence may be paid to power 1 ' 

In h^te, nor sprii^ing^ wllb a transient shower. 

. in the motley crowd. 

Not oiifl of ns has felt the tar-famec sight ; 
How could we feel It !, each Bie othei's blight, 
Hurried aiid hurrying, lolatile and loud. 

Exercise. 

He ran Hft"m such a , that he spilt the ink all over his diees. 

If you do not make , you will not fiiiieh your exercise Iiy one 

In our to get on board in good time, some of the luggage was left 

behind, and wo were obliged to proceed on our voyogo without it. 

As I haye appointed to meet my brother in Paris, on tha 28th of this 

month, I must ■ on my journey, or I shoJI arrive there too !ato to ess 

him, as I know he will be obliged to etart the noit day for London. 

If yon wish the work to be finished by next week, it will be necessary to 

it forward, and oonsoquently it will be badly done ; I should fltrong- 

ly recommend you to delay lis completion for another week. 

Though I am in groat , I cannot let shp this opportunity of in- 
forming you that evory thing is going on to our greatest "ilisUction 



A List—A { 

A list contains ao more than the names of things or persona 
to he recorded. A catalogue is a systematic list ; it has a cer- 
tain order which we do not find in a list, A catalogue is ar- 
ranged alphabetically, or according to some determined prin- 
ciple. The reader will now perceive the difference hetween 
a list of hooks and a catalogue of boolts. A list of books will 
merely give their titles, put down without any attention to or- 
der, A catalogue of hooks will give not only the titles, edi- 
tions, and dates of fhe. hooks it contains, hut will divide them 
under tho several heads of History, Poetry, Philosophy, 
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[Cai. TliB kings of Me Je, and Lycaonla, with K 

More larger list of soeplers. Jniony and Clccpatn, !ii, ft 

Macb. Ay, in the ostaJoguB ya go for men i Wocl(!*,Ui. 1. 

NoramI inthe list of Biem that hope. S. J.., C«. 



Exercise. 

" After I hed read over the of persons elected into the Tiers Etai, 

nothing which Ihey aflorwarda did could appear astonishing." 

" In the library of manuscripts belonging to St. Lawrence, of which tlier* 

is a priutod , I looked into the VirglL whicli disputes its antiquity with 

that of the Vatican." 

The Koman Emperor Domitian kept a of those whom ho intend- 
ed to put to death. Three officers of his court, having discovered that tlieit 
names were among those devoted to deetracUon, formed a, conepirBcy against 
his hfo. 

Take the of music which mas sent yesterday, and make a 

of the pieces you want. 

He was the ahlesl emperor in all the . 

Some say the loadstone is poison, and therefore in Ihe of poisons 

we find it in many authors. 

The of paintings exhibited this year contains a greater nnmher of 

pictures than we have evor before seen. 



Manners — Address. 
An address is the mode of directing ourselves to one per- 
son. Our manners signify tke way in which we generally 
behave. Those who, in speaking to others, hesitate, blush, 
Biammer, and betray a want of self-possession, have a had ad- 
dress. Those who loll on a sofa, whistle, and pay no atten- 
tion lo those who address them, are ill-mannered. Mannera 
are elegant or vulgar. An address is confident or awkward. 

lOif. Fit for tlie monntains and the barbarous caves, 
Whero manners ne'er were preached ! 

TatlfOt Night, it. 1 

Civmiy of manners, arts, and arms,— 

P. B., iv. S3. 
Or must we be constrained to Ibink that these spectators mde, 
Poor in estate, of manners base, men of the mullitude. 
Have souls whicli never yet have risen, and therefore prostrate lie ! 
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Exercise. 

Mmiypeiaons pay exrfu.iyo attention to mtdleotual pursuits, and are so 
enimourcd of Uteratura or BCienco, that they nogloot those external —-— 
wbicl. every well-bred person possesses, ai^ which form an esseutml part m 
QxB character of a gentleman. 

A ™„d iB "ot to be acquired by any fixed rulea ; we nmet mix 

raucU in polished society, and acquire that confidence in acUng and moving 
which the well-educated naconacioaaly poaseae. 

It is yery poa^ble to bo perfectly well , and yet to have an awk- 

^^ . good are the nectsaary result of our habits of thinking 

as well as actin|T-they iiro the colonic, so to apeak, of our moral and intel- 
lectual nature, exhibited externaUy-tbe outward efieola of our inward turn 
of thought. . ,, J- 

An ,wkw.rf ■ P"I"«y rap.™, with . nt, «ii..bli. *.- 

n*!Uion, and is most fr«inently fonnd in those who, either from peculiarity 

;i phyieai lemp-nmenl, or troni defeot ot chmaoter, ai. ol eh, and re- 

served habilB. , ^ ^ .1. 

His education haa been deplorably neglected ; he was so ignorant of the 

lowest rudiroenla of knowledge, and ao tude m , tliat we found it ira- 

poBKble to remain in his aociety. 



Negligence — Neglect. 
JSeghgence is the habit of leaving iinaone. Neglect is ihe 
act of leaving undone. Negligence applies to a state or frame 
of mind. Neglect is applied to some individual person, or 
thins to which we do not pay due attention. The neglect ot 
our duties exposes na to censure. We are negligent m geaer- 
als we are neglectful in particulars. Negligent men are neg- 
lectful of their chiti^s. Negligence is a quality which should 
never be suffered to grow np in children. The neglect ot 
moral culture in youth leads to the most baneful effects in 
aftei>!ife. , ,. ,. ,^^ 

llitgo. A3 when, by night and nogligenoe, the fire 
Is spied in populous cittes. OthcTla, L 1. 

Btu. Nor construe any farther my neglect 
Than ttiat poor Bratus, with biraself at war, 
Forgets the sHowa ofloye to other '^^^■^^ ^^^_, ^ j_ 

To t«ll tliea sadly, shepherd, without Mame. 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 
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Exercise. 

" The two diBsee of men most apt to bo of this duly (teiigious 

retirement) are tlie men of pleasure aiid the men of bueinese." 

" By a thorough contempt of littlo exoellonces, he is perfectly master of 
them. This temper of mind ieaves him irader no necessity of stud^g hie 
air ; and lie has this peculiar diBtmction, that hia is unaffected," 

"It is the great eicellcnce of learning that it borrows very little from 
limo or place ; bat this quality, which cons^tutes mnch of its talae, is one 



By to do what ought to bo done, wo shall soon acquire habits of 

He who treats the couneola of the wiso with , will be made to re- 
pent of his folly by bittei' experience. 

The boy's of his master's strict orders led to this consequence ; 

the stable-door bomg left open, the horse bioko loose, and burstulg (brongh 
the fence, trespassed u[Hjn a neighbour's property. 

His nearly caused his losing the situation. 



News — Tidings . 
Tidings ia a species of news. Tho .liiiercnce betwcDn ti- 
dings and news is, that we are always more or less interested 
in tidings ; whereas, we may be indifferent as to news. We 
may he curious to hear news, but we are always anxious for 
tidings. We receive news of the political events of Europe ; 
but we receive tidings of our friends in their absence. No 
tidings have been received of the steam-ship The President, 
since she sailed from New York, in March, ,1841. 



ICko. Though il 


■ be honest, it is ne 


ver good. 


To bring bad new! 






An host of tongue! 


litratleffflliding) 




Themselves, wher 


I they be felt. 


Antmsmit 


ih,. Lesto' 


ril tidings, with tm 


1 Tude unipU. 


Hitting thy aged ei 






M™. Suspense! 
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speak Ihem c 




pleading 


n the shore, 


Where once cams' 
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With winged mess 
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To his small island 


; in the ethereal dc 




Tidings of joyanU 


love. 
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Exercise. 

" But perhaps the hour in which we moat deeply felt how entirely we had 

wouud and wrapt our owu poetry in hunBOlf, waa that ill, which the — 

of his death reached thia countiy." 

" Yusef reluctantly took up arms, and sent troops to the relief of thu 

place ; when, in the miifet of his anxiety, ho received that his 

dreadful fas had suddenly fallen a victim to the plague." 

" I wonder that, in the present utna^on of a^ire, yon can take pleasura 
in writing any thing but ." 

" His parents received of hia aeiiure, but beyond that they eonld 

learn nothing." 

" They have gatherers and mtelligencers dislrihnted mto tholc 

aeverid walks, who bring in their leapeclive quotns, and make them au- 
quidnted with the discourse of the whoie kingdom." 

" Too Boon some demon to my father bore 
The that his heart with anguish tore." 

" In the midat of her reveries aiid rhapsodies reached Newetcad 

of the untimoly death of Lord Byron." 



An Oca sion — An Opportunity. 
Opportunities are particular occasions. An occasion presents 
itself, an opportunity is desiredj^ Opportunities spring out of 
occasions. When the circumstances of an occasion are fa- 
vourable to our purpose, the occasion produces the opportunity. 
We may have frequent occasion to converse with a person, 
without getting an opportunity of speaking to him on some 
particular subject. We act as the occasion may require ; wo 
omhrace or improve an opportunity. . 

iHam. How all occasions do inforai against me 
And spur my dull revenge ! Jliimlrl, iv. i. 



And opportunity I here bare had 

To try Ihee, sift Uiee, and confess have found Ihee 

Proof against all lemptallon. Id. iv. 331. 

So often that demana audi saorifioo. 
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Turning, in thsm who pass, the common dust 
Of aernle opportunity to gold ; 
Fming lUe soul willi sentiments angust— 
The beautiful, the brave, the holy, ana thejustl 

Exercise, 

" Waller preeervecl and won his lifo itom those who were most resolved 

lo take it, and in an in which he ought to hove been ambitious to 

"If a philosopher has hved any time, lie must haye had ample -rrrr — 
of exercising his meditations on the vanity of all snblunary conditious." 

•< 'Tie hard lo imagine one's eelf in a scene of greater horror than on etioh 

an , and yet (shall I own it to you?) though I was not B,t afl willing 

to bo drowned, I could not forbear being entertained at the double dislj^sa 
of a fellow-passenger." 

" At the Lonvre, I had the of seeing the King, accompanied by 

the Duke Regent." 

Have you ever heard what was the and beginning of this custom 7 

" A wise man will make more than ha finds. Men's behaviout 

should be like their apparel, not too strait, but free for exercise." 

"KBglect no of doing good, nor check thy desire of doing it by a 

Tain fear of what may happen." 



A Picture — A Painting. 
A picture is a representation of objects. A painting is b. 
representation by means of colour, Colour is essential to a 
painting tliough not to a picture Every painting is a picture, 
b u p m h g 1 y p tcre is not a 

pani, yp npd Form, draw 

ng ul mp H h 1 of the picture: 



a J ry 

Tb p p 
U typ 



p 1 painting. 

n be observed 

Tt 1 orian draws a 

ers m the reeohy 



flam. Look hare upon this picture, and on this : 
The oounterfiitpreaentmeDtof two brothers. 

H<aikt, ill. i. 
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Exercise. 



Tho hittoiian draws such a lively of the folliEB and vices of that 

period, that it ia impossible to raad hie account withont faking a deep interest 

ta the events which he relates. 

The art of mixing colours, as applied by the old masters in Ihelr old 

— ■— — Hj is now liffit to tlie world- 
Most children aro delighted with — '■ , and many will pore over thom 

with rapture for hours together. 

¥oa cannot easily to yourself any thing more unpleasant than my 

sitnation. In a foreign country, far from home and friends, and witliout 

money, I should have perished for want, had it not been for some benevolent 

nierchanlB, Who pitied my forlorn condiOon and supplied my neceaaties till I 

should receive remittances from England. 

The pri™ destined for him who should make the greatest improvement in 

drawing, was a beautiful water-colour by a first-rate artist, mounted 

and set in an elegant gold frame. 



A Pillar — A Column. 
A pillar is a supporting pile., A column is a round pillar. 
A pillar is smaller than a column. Columns may or may not 
support the roofs or arches of buildings. POlars are always 
used in the sense of supporters. Pillars may be square, 
or even triangular; columns are always round.. We say 
" Nelson's column," the " Duke of York's column," but the 
Doric or louic pillar. We say a column of smoke, because it 
assumes a round form. Kouodness is the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the column. 

iWol, team these shouldera 

These rained pillars, out of pity, taken 

A load wouW Bint a navy. Hniry VllL, iii, S 

Built like a temple, where pilasters round 

Were set, and Doric pillars overMd 

With golden architrave^ P. L., i. 714. 

As !n ft fiery column cliarloling 

HlB godlike prasenoe S. A., SJ. 

Like pillars fiied more firmly, as might seem, 

And more secure, by very weight of all 

That, for support, resls on them ; 7^ EtcurtuM, v. 
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OH ia llie meHsl faiUiful to its trust 

And ^tis a comioDn ordii^nco of fate 
That things obscuro and small outlive 



" Withdraw religion, and you ehake hJI tho of mornliiy." 

" Some of the old Greek and altars were brought from tho niiiM 

of Apollo'fl temple at Delos." 

" The palace built by Hcua v;^ and proud, 

Supported on a hundred stood." 

" The wliola weight of any ■ ■■■■■. of the atmosphere, as likewise the 
specific gravity of its hi^es, aro certainly known by many oxpstmieiila." 
" A simultoneouB ciasli resounded through the city, as down toppled 

many a roof and ■- ! the lightnii^, as if caught by the metal, lingered 

an instant on tho imperial elatue — then shirered bronio and !" 

" Ev'n the hest must own 

. " Patience and rosignalion are 

" Of human poaoo on earth." 

" Kound broken clasping ivy twinsd." 

" 1 charge you by the law, 

" ■Whereof yon are a well deserving , 

" Proceed to judgment." 



P opulace — Mob . 
Populace is from the Italian popr.Ia^so, auJ signifies the 
lowest orders of the people taken coiiectivelj-. Mob, from tlie 
Latin mobilis, moveable, characterizes the lickleness of the 
populace. Both the words signify aa assemblage of the peo- 
ple. When the lower orders meet peaceably, and disperse 
quietly, they are the populace. When the populace commit 
excesses, riot, or act tumultuously, they become the mob. 
The populace are. vulgar, iilitorate, and unrefined. A mob is 
noisy, riotous, and tumultuous. 

Exercise. 
" Tho ttvb\mes and people, having subdued all competitors, began the last 

game of a prevalent , to choose tliemscWea a master." 

Ah the began (o shew Bymptoms of a rioiovs tOspositm, a body 

of police was ordered to the spat, to prevent any oulbreai. 
Instead, however, of displaying any signs of disBalisfaction, tlie 
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received them with three hearty cheers, and the very best underatauding 
prav^ed durbg tho whole day, hetweon the people and the civil authorities. 

" By the senseless oad inaignificant clinlt of misapplied words, Bome rest- 
leas dem^ogues had iuilamed the mrnds of the sotl^sh to astraJige, 

imaocountable abhoireuce of the best of mea." 

When the now member wached tho gates of the town he was d 

with deafeiiiiig cheers by the , who, unharness n ti e h rees f 

bis carriage, dragged him in bis hotsl m the market-pla e 

Several women and children, getUng iiito the thicke t of tl o o vd wen; 
■ much bruised by tho before they conld oxtrieate tl msel e 



Posture — Attitude. 
An attitude is an expression of internal feeling by tliat dis- 
position of the limbs which is naturally suited to such an ex- 
pression. A. posture designates no more than the visible posi- 
tion of the body. We therefore speak of a horizontal posture, 
an erect posture, or a sleeping poutuie : and of an attitude of 
despair, an attitude oi melancholy. If a painter wished to 
represent a figure m an attitude of devotion, he would draw 
him in a kneeling posture, with joined, outstretched hands, and 
eyes uplifted to heaven An attitude always implies expres- 
sion ; a posture, in itself, has none. The attitude is the pos- 
ture, wiih expression. 

IBrv. As if lliat whatsoovai gofl, who leads liim, 
Were silly crept Into his human powers, 
And gave him sraoeful posture. Confltouti, ii. I. 

Or in Uiis abject posture have ye sworn 
To adore the Conquerour? P- L., i. 323. 

That posture, and the look of filial iove 
Tliinking of past and Boiie Wocdsworth, p 384.1 

Exercise. 

The bishop wae kneeling at the altar in of the deepdst devotion, 

and was so absorbed iu meditation, that he did not hear tho aBsafsins' steps 
in the cathedral till thoy were qnit« close to him. 

In this of affaire, ho determined no longei' to hold out against the 

demands of the council. 

He waaehat up for three days in a dark closet, which was so small, that 
he was forced to remain tho whole time in a most inconvenient . 

The other nations, which had hitherto ftood weU-aaected towards him, 

now began to assume a threatening , and he Boon found himself 

hemmed in on every sids by formidable enemies. . 
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It ia certain that no poet baa ^ven more graceful and attiactire imagea 
of beauty thiui Milton in his various por&aits of Eve, eacb in a now aitus- 



Praise is the general, and applause the specifiu term for the 
expression ot om approbation There it less reflection m ap- 
plause than in praise We applaud from impulse There is 
reason in our prai'!e A man is praised for his general con- 
duct, his steadmesa, eobnetj, &c lie is appliuded for some 
particular action Applause is &pontaneoua, and called forth 
by circumstances We applaud one who saves a fellow crea- 
ture from drowning We piaise a boy for his a 
study, and obedience to his superiors 









Didac thou hew Lea. 


tea with blessing Bolingbroke. 


Millions of spiritual 


creature! 


i walk the earth 


Unseen, both when 




and when we sleep : 






G his worlis behold 


Botli day and night. 










■ waters deep. 






■ words applause 


Through the infinite 




/«.,Y.S73. 


On him and on his h 


igh endea 




The ligHt ot praise i 










<OETH. 'Th, While I 


For him, -who to div 


inity aspi. 




HotonlhebceatUol 


' popular 


applause, 


But through dependi 


ence on the saorod laws, 



Exercise. 

It K) far betler lo secare for ourselves the of the wise and judieioua 

Iban tlie of the multitude. 

This etalement was received by the people wilb shouts of , and 

preparations were immediately made for tbe poper reception of this distin- 
guished visiter. 

The of BO eminent a acbolar was for him a higher gratification 

than all the anccesg ho had met with. 

The resolution met with general . 

He was much not only for his diligence and regiilaiity, but also 

for his general good conduct. 
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" I would thee to the very eeho, 

That should Bgain." 

How many aro greerfy of pubUo , and how Uttle do thoy taele it 

when they have it 1 

The juatiou and modoration ho discovered in llie admiiiiafraUon of the af- 

fiiiisof the island gained him the and esteem of "- 

during the whols time he resided among them as governor. 



Rohber— Thief. 
A fobber attacks us openly and takes away our property by 
main force. A thief enters oui house in the dark, conceals 
himself, and takes away our property by stealth. The robber 
plunders ; the thief steals. The robber employs violence ; the 
tliiefj guile for the same purpose. The robber braves the laws ; 
the thief fears detection. An active police may prevent the 
frequent occurrence of robbery ; but thieves are more difficult 
to catch than robbers : nothing but an improved tone of moral- 
ity will entirely banish thieving. 

[X. Rich. when the searohhig eye of heaven is Lid 

Behind the globe, mid lights the lower world, 

DuJie. The robbefl, that smiles, steals soDielliing from Uie tluBl. 
OlheBo, 1. a. 
(f. Hen ■ that lja"e befoie gored the gentle bosom of peace with pillage and 

Some rovmg robber calling to his feUows. 

Comvs, m. 

as a thief, bent to unheard «ie cash 

Of some rich bnrgher, whose substantial doots 
Cross-barred and bolted fast, fear no assault, 
Inatthe-windowolnnbs, or o'er Uie tiles ! 
Bo clomb this first grand thief into God's fold. 

P. L., iT. 18* 
He met a traveller, robbed him, shed Ms blood ; 
Ana when the miserable work was done. 
He fled, a vagrant sinee, the murderer's fate to shon. 



During tne nigbt, when all were asleep, i 
houEC, and stolen plate and jewels lo a large i 
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TravellerB in tiie mountaiiia of Italy are frequenHy stopped by 1 

end Blripped of all their property. 

The counlry, which ia very Ihinly inhabited, k infested vcith bands of 

who attack travellers in the open day, and BEoape, almost without 

fsBT of detection, to the mount^n faslnesaes with whioli the whole of this 
region abonuds. 

" Take heed, have open eye, for do foot by night." 

What was hie surprise, on his return, to find that his desk and truijta had 

been bi-oken open by in his absence, and plundered of every thing 

valuable they contained ! 

Tho whole of the property was taken from tho warehouse between twelve 
and one o'clock, while the workmen wore gone to dinner ; and though every 

attempt has been made to discover tho , we havo been as yet uiisuc- 

eessfuL 



Safety — Security. 

Tboso who are out of danger are in safely : tliosc who are 
beyond ttie reach of daager are in security. Safety regards 
the present moment with respect to the past ; security regards 
the future as well as the present. Security implies tlie ab- 
sence of all apprehension ; safety merely imports the absence 
of danger. Those who are in a vessel during a storm at sea 
are not in safety during the storm, nor are they in security 
from the dangers of the sea till they kavo reached the shore. 
Money is placed in fire-proof boxes for security, 

[ifof -^ out or tMs nettle, danger, we pluck tliia flower safety. 



Fr™' 


firm security. 


elftooteBoeandlmiard, 


■.opatra. 


RGtur 


ametomy^ll 


. like Bafoty guided down, 
™ element J". L., yii. H. 




Lessi 


inaplace 

j'ananteU than tbia, or less secure, 
lot be, Hint I ahould fear to cliange it. 




Halfc 

Hadf 
Or Oil 


,f a vessel, half- 
tber tbronged f< 


-no more illie rest 
safety striven in vain, 
DrrcTuge. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
human Ufe 


■■G,aa. 
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Exercise. 



" It canuot bo for any man to walk upon a precipice and to lie 

always on the very border of deBtrnction." 

"No man can rationally aouount himself unless he could com- 
mand oU the chances of tho world." 

" For, as Borne itself is built ou an Bxhausted volcano, bo in similar 

the inhabitants of tlie south tenanted the green and vina-clad places around 
a volcano whose fires thoy believed at rest for ever," 

"I am now, ray dear sister ly arrived at Vienna, and, I thank 

God, have not at all suffered in my health, nor, what is dearer to me, in that 
of my cbildj by all our fatigues." 

" Wliothor any of llie reasonings are inoontastent, I ly leave to the 

judgment jif the roador." 

" As long as he was rich, none pried mto his conduct; ho pursued the 
dark tenor of his way undisturbed and ." 

" Who is theto that hatli the leisure and moans to collect all the proofs 

concerning most of tho opinions he has, so as ly to conclndo that he 

hath a clear and full view V 



Shape— Form. 
Thaform of a thing is what results from tho arrangement of 
the parts of its substance, and mcludea not only its exterior 
surface, but also Its mternal solidity. Shape refers to the en- 
tire surface of tho form , not merely its outline, but its whole 
superficies. The form includes length, breadth, and thick- 
Eess. The shape is merely what we can see of the outside. 
A marble has tht form of a sphere, t. e. the qualities of rotun- 
dity and solidity. It has the shape of a sphere, because it pre- 
sents a spherical surface to the eye or touch. 

JtfiicA Ado Almut NnOiaSi v. 1 
Mtr. In shape no bigger llian an agate-stone 
On tlie fore-iiiiger ot an alderman. Romea and JaiiBi, i. i. 

Mac. I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As Hiis, which now I draw. MacbetTit ii. 1. 

he, atove the rest. 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

All her original brightness, nor appeared 
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In Ms deportment, BTiape^ ancl mien appeaxel 

Elysion beauty, melancholy grace, 

Brought from a pensive Uiough a tappy place. 



Just at the point of issue, where it fears 
The form anS motion of a stream to lale ; 
"Where it begins to etir, yet voiceless as a snake. 

Exercise. 

•! God man out of the duet of the ground." 

Philosophers describe the eartli as having the of an orange, that is, 

tike a flatlened sphere. 

" Tlve first watches were not made round as they arc now, but wore of 
En oval , and were called Nvlremberg eggs." 

" Fatlieis and inothBrs, friends and relations, Ecoin to have no other wieli 

towaids the little giil, but that she may have a fair ekiii, a fine , 

dress well, and dance to admiration." 

" Gold will endure a vehement fire without any ciiange, and after it iiaa 
been divided by corrosjye liquors into iuviaiblo parts, yet may presently be 
precipitated, so as to appear again in its ." 

" It stood slill, but I could not discern the thereof." 

" The other , 

If it eould be called wliich had none, 

DiBtinguishable in member, joint, or limb." 

" The of the locusts wore lilso imto hoi'ses prepared for battle." 



Talent-— Genius. 
Genius is a strong bent of the mind to some occupation in 
which the facully of imagination is chieflji- employed. Geniua 
originates ideas, creates new forms, new expressions. TaletU 
is employed in reducing to practice the ideas of others. Tal- 
ent imitates faithfully, copies correctly, evolves diligently ; but 
ariginates nothing. Great attists are geniuses. Great histo- 
rians are men of talent. We speak of a genius for poetry, 
painting, mnsic, &;c. ; and of a talent for mathematics, history, 
diplomacy. In genius, the imagination is exercised, in talent, 
the memory. 
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IClmtn. WeU, God give them wisdom that have it ; and those that i 
liem use their talents. Twsjfih NigM, i. S. 
.— that one talent which ia death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, thougli my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Malicr, and present 
My true account, lest He, returning, chide. 


iro loola, ■ 


ye proud 

A bntthen of' the ear'th ! 





JExereise. 

His niifilted him for the oyery-day ronline of ordinary life, and ho 

longed for an opportunity to disliuguiBh himself against the euomiea of lib 
country. 

The unparalloJod cruelty and intolerable severity of this general towards 

his soldiers made him genei'ally det«etfid ; but he viaa a man of such 

that the etato could not dispense with his eervicea, and he was appointed to 
taka Uie command of the expedition. 

In the grealeat emergencies the greatest are called forth. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was one of the greatest military that ever 

lived ; and he was bom at a time in which the most favourable opportunities 
for the display of his were af&i-ded him. 

It ia a melancholy reflection, that the most brilliant are oftenei 

employed in vicious pursuits thaa in furthering the cause of truth and virtue. 

The of Homer shines like the morning star on the horinou of an- 
tiquity. 



Temper — Humour. 
Ttmper is fixed ; humour is temporary. The former belongs 
to fke permanent character of tho individual, and exercises an 
influence, for good or for evil, over all the actions of hia life ; 
the latter expresses a state of mind produced by particular 
circuinstancea, and extends over a comparatively short space 
of time. The best-tempered men are occasionally in an ill- 
humour, and diose of the worst temper have their moments of 
good-humour. The good-tempered are, of course, much more 
frequently in a good-humour than those of a contrary dispoai- 
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tion. Temper seems to be the principle : humour, its result. 
Oheerhilness has been defined — " An habitual good-huiaour." 



Andeurbi 












K.Hen. 






As flaws. 


lOMiiealed in the apring of day. 
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p. L„ I. 
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From arguish. of Uio mind ana In 




That mil. 


.glewitli thy fancy. 




Some enent laws our hearts wUI 


make, 


Which they Shall long oliay : 




We for UiB year to come may 1b1 




Our temp 


ar from to-day. 






his good him 


noursoon 


Became i 


iweightin-wMclvnopk 






irCy brought on a petted 


'°''°^~ ,. 



Type of a sunny human breast 

le your transpatent cell ; 
Where Fear is but a tranEient guesl. 



Etcercise. 

My fiiend ie a man of such excellent , that I do not think I 

"■flaw him ui an ill '- 

The moniont he entered the re 

fbr he was in sneh an ill , 

nothing I oouM eay or do. 

Since my couain'a return, I find her very much altered ; she has no lon- 
ger the same even for which she was eo remarlsable, but frequeiiUy 

faUa into fits of which mako her far from an agreeable companion. 

Ho was a roan of very grave and reaervod , but when in Uib 

— — — , bo could unbend, aud be as communicative and a^eeabla as othora. 



T<:mple—C!mrcL 
The gods of the ancients were worshipped in temples. The 
God of Christians is worshipped in churches. Church signi- 
fies the house of the Lord ; temple is dcriyed from templum, 
the Latin word for a building consecrated to the worship of a 
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divinity. Tiie word temple, however, is used by modem wri- 
ters to signify the place where God chooses to dwell ; in con- 
tradistinction from church, as conveying the idea of the place 
in which he is worshipped. This may be illustrated in the 
expressions, " the temple of the Lord ;" and " the Christian 
church." Since, however, God is omnipresent, it is evident 
ihat every church must be a temple, though every temple is 
not a church. The leading idea in temple is place, i. e. holy 
place. The promiaent idea in. church is worship, i. e. place 
of worship. 

The word church is frequently employed in the sense of 
"an assembly of the faithful," ot to specify a sect of Chris- 
tians ; as, " the chtu'ch of Christ," " the church of England," 
the " Catholic church," &c. &c. The word temple is aevor 

[Cor. The noble sster of Publicola, 
The moon of Rome ; diasta as Uia icicle 
That's curded by the ftost ftom purest anew, 
And hangs on Plan's temple. Corwiatais, v. 3. 

Dute. we Iiave seen better days ; 

And hava with holy bell been Imolled to churob ; 

At Ym JAhs It, ii, 7 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The bonee of Pindarus, when temple and lower 

Went to the ground i MiLTOn. ' Smnels.' 

So since into bis Church lewd Mrelinp climb. 

P. L., ir. 1B3. 

Beautiful region '. o'er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs ; 

' The Esxtasvm,' iv 

- ■■■. And tbis gracious Church, 

That weara a loOk so full of peace and hope 
And love, benignant mother of the vale, 
How fair amid her brood of cott^es I 

Id., Tl,] 

Exercise. 

In (lie earliest times, tliore appeac to have been very fow at Rome, 

and in many epota the worship of a certain divinity had existed from time 
inuneniorial, though we hear of no bniMing of a tomple to the same divinity 
till a comparatively hie peiiod. 

It is E^ that Ethelbert, on his conversion, gave up his own palace to the 

mis^naHec, and the which they built adjoining it occupied the site 

of the present catheilral of Citnterbuiy. 

The character of the early Greek was dark and mysterious, foi 
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they had no wiiidowe, and Uiey received tho light only through Iha door, 
which was very largo, or from lamps Ijuiaing iii lliem. 
Henry the Second, the most powerful monarch of his tune, having ended 

his contest willi tho , now looked forward to the enjoyineot of psecft 

Bod Uanijoillity 
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Vestige — Trace. 

A p p ly 1^ 

sa u f k 

p a f b; n h 
1 d m k A ti 

k p ly U d b 11 (li ly nn d 

V d fll d V g 

pub bi h n J If pi h li Id b du^ 

uponnmnhbdld m^lib n.dd a 
f f m 1 If h n 1 n^ h 

mams of hedges, old gates, tools, nuns of farm-houses, &c. 
were discovered, they might be looked upon as traces of agri' 
culture. 

[Piss, He liBlh been searched among the dead and Lving, 
But no trace of him. Cy>nisline, v. 5. 

Ere Jullua landed on her while-oliffed shore. 

They aaiii, delivered o'er 
To fatal dissolution ; and I ween, 
No vestiBe then was left tliat such had ever been 
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t €f Th-diym^'t-'i 
Exercise. 

Jlany of the Roman dominion are sWIl to be found ill all tlie eouth- 

erii, and sotne of the northern conntiies of Europe. 

In many pitls of England, of Roman roads, encampmenls, and 

fortifications have been discovered, which prove the state of perfection, ia 
arts, as well as arms, which the ancient mleis of tho world had attiuned. 

The patient, though he had Enllered severely from his long Dhtess, was 
now porfecUy recovered ; and neither his counlenance nor frame hoTB th« 
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dighMet of the effeeta of Ihe diseaso under wiiich he had eo loug 

laboured. 

The walls of ancient JerusalBm were deeltayed to their very foundaUoiM 
by tliB soldiers of Tituij ; ao that the prophecy was literally fulSlled, tliat not 
ft ■■■ . — , of her former greatness should remain. 



Vice — SiH. 
Sin is an offence against the commands of God. Vice is 
an offence against morality. Wliatevcr is coatrary to the 
Divine law is a sin ; whatever is contrary to the precepts of 
morality is a vice. Sin has reference to Ihe relation hetweon 
God and man ; vice refers to the relation hetween man and 
man. The harm we do ourselves by sin is, that we thereby 
incur the anger of our Mater. The harm we do ourselves hy 
vice is, that we thereby render ourselves less capable of 
fulfilling our duties to our fellow-creatures. The same act 
may be both sinful and vicious ; sinful, because it is con- 
trary to the law of God ; vicious, because it is injurious to 
society. 

lEdg. Thegodaarejust.andofoutpleaBint vices 
Make uistraments to scourge us. 

Kine iear, v, 3 

Cfco. Then is it sui, 

To rusli into tliB secret house of dsath, 

Ere death dare come lo us. Aittmy and Clcopaira, iv. 13 

As pure as Bin with baptism. iJemy V., i. 3. 

for his thoughts, were low ; 

To vice industrious, but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful. P. £., ii. llfi- 

-- — ~ — and the rebel king 
Doubled that sin in Bethel and in nan, 
Likening their Maier to the grazed ok. 

Id., 1. 4SS. 
Of Man- degraded In hia Mailer's sight 
By tJxe deformities tf brutish vice. ' Tht Etanswti,' vi. 
That least of all can aught— that ever owned 
The heaven-regarding eye and front Enblime 
■Which man is bom to— sink, howe'er depresBod, 
So low as to be scornei without a sin. 

' The Old CuHiiirfaiul Siggar '] 
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EXERCISES 

Exercise. 

" If a man makes his public, thongh tliey be such aa soem piin 

eipally to affect himaalf, (as drunkenness, or the like,) thay Ihen become, bj 
the bad example they aet, of perniuious efieet to eociely." 

" Every single gmaa aet of \a much tiie same thing to tho eon- 

BEieuco that a great blow or fell ie to the liead ; it stuns and bereaves it of 
all use of its senees for a ^me." 

" Proud views and v^ desires in our worldly employments ai-e oa truly 
and corruptions as hypocrisy in prayer, or vanity in Blms." 

" Virtue and chiefly imply the tolaUon of our actions lo men in 

this world ; and holuieag rather imply their relation to God and tlie 

other world." 

" I cannot blame him for inveigliiug so Eharplj ngaiust tho of ths 

clergy in his age." 

" It is a gi-oat lo swear unto a , 

Eu£ greater to keep a sinful oath" 



According to Horae Tooke, road is tlio way which any one 
has rode (t) over. Way is ftom the Saxon wegan, to move ; 
it. is the line along which you move. Way is the general term, 
and road is the species of way. A pathway — a high road. 
Instead of keeping the high road to a town, you may frequently 
go a shorter way across the fields. In lilce manner, abstractly, 
the high road to preferment is the way commonly taken ; tho 
way to preferment is the one which any individual may choose 
to adopt. 

CWbi. Say, Wolsey,—thftt once trod tlie ways of glory, 
And. sonnded all the depths and sLoals of honour,-.. 
Found thea a way, out of his wreck, lo rise in ; 
A sure and safs one, tliough thy masMr missed It. 

Semyvm.,ai.%. 

A tldensh livmg on ttie common road. 

llju. You know the very road into his kindi esa. 



iiiiple road, whose dual 
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KNQLISH SyNONVMES. 



There was no road, nor any woodman's paUi. p. 110.] 

Exercise. 

The noareet to reach the village ie along the high . 

" The best and the Enrest to accomplieh your wieh will he to eu- 

gajTe n muster, sud read with him three or four hauis a day." 
" To bo jadiffeient whether we embrace falsehood or truth Is the great 

" I am amaied, and lose my 

Among the thorns and dangers of this world." 
The real ■ — . — — to become rich is to be diligent and industrious. 

Tlio liigh to good fbrtune is through the prbce's favour. 

" Attending long in vain, I took the 

Which through a path but scarcely printed lay." 

" An old man who was travelling along the , groaning cndor a 

huge burden, Ibund himself bo weary that he called upon daath to deliver 

Tho trayellor had missed his , and lost himself in the mazte of an 



WoT'Jr—TeTm. 
A word is something uttered or written which stands for 
something perceived. Every conventional combination of lel^ 
ters representing an idea is a word. We cannot stretch the 
meaning of words beyond certain bounds ; i, e. they cannot be 
made to have more or less than a certain meaiiing, and in this 
view they are terms. Nouns, verbs, and adjectives, are limit- 
ed to a certain meaning, and in this sense they are terms. 
Prepositions ind conjunctions, whose meaning is not likely lo 
become disturbed, are not considered as terms. The object of 
defining is to lay down the precise moaning of terms, arid show 
tho exact limits to which they extend. The word term is 
properly applied in defining. It is only to terms that we can 
apply a definition. 
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The otacles ate aumb, 
No voice or hiaeous hum 

Hans Oiiougluhe arched MOf in words ill 



Earlh is sick 

Ana Heaven le weary, of tlie hollow words 

Wlilcli stales and liiiigdoms utter when theytalk 

Of iTuth andjustiee. The ExcTirsioa, v.] 

Exercise. 
" 111 painting, the grealeal beauties oaunot aiways be expros5ed for want 

" The use of tho minister ia brought down lo the htaral sigiiifica- 

terial, are equivalent." 

Pority of stylo depends on tlie choice of 

" Had the Eoniau language continued in common use, it woald have been 

QeocBsnry, from tiie many of ait required in trade and in war, to 

have made great additions to it." 

" Among men who confound their idoaa with , there must bo end- 
less disputes, wrangling, ond jargon." 

" Those parts of nature into which the chaoa was divided, they signified 
by darli and obsom'e names, which we have espreasod in their plam aru3 
proper ." 

It is an affectation of elyle to introduce mauy loohuleal into out 



To augur — to forebode. 

Augur, from the Latin augurium, refers to the superstition 
of the ancieat Romans, by which they protended to predict fu- 
ture events. Forebode, from the Saxon forebodian, signifies to 
tell beforehand. 

In distinguishing between the modem use of these words, it 
ia to be observed that there is more of chance in augtiry, and 
more of reasoning in foreboding. Moreover, an augury inay 
be for good or for evil, whereas foreboding is scarcely ever 
used in a good sense. It may be almost said that to augur 
ovil is to forebode. Again, an augury is founded upon outward 
appearances ; a foreboding is founded upon induction. 
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[Hb«. Hot 1 whit, we defr augury i Here '^ 
spamiw. 
TItr. I would oroak iike a raven ; I would b 


lasp 
ode,: 


sciaJproi 
Tmkttc 


,id 


Oe 


Jintbefall. 
i«-i., r. a 




As falaa portents, 


t they can do, 
-bodi.^, loom 


assigns 









!c Founlains, Meadows, Hills, and G' 



Exercise. 

IIo never could tako a bright viow of any qnealLon, hut whatever ap- 
pearance it might preBont, lie had always the nnhappy Itiiack of 

some evil cooaequence from it. 

The Bun rose clear and bright ; the morning ^r was pure and delioionsly 
iresh ; pearly drops of crystal dew stood glittormg on leaves of the bright- 
est grBBii, and all iiatme seemed to a happy result to the coromony 

of this eventflil day. 

" This looks not well !" excldmed the doctor, raising his head suddenly 
irom the book which he had been examinuig with apparently the most iji- 
louse eagcmfss for the last five minutes— " This looks not well! these 

(ijiaractorB — no success, either to the undertaking or to any engaged 

in it. I withdraw my name from among its supporters," 

I saw by tho smile on his countenance that ho had sncoocded in his 

wishea ; and he soon after informed me that every thing favourably, 

uild that he had every hops of obt^nmg the situation. 



To bestow— to confer. 
To hestom signifies to place, or lay out ; to confer, to bear 
towards or upon. The idea of giving is common to both these 
verbs. They differ in this — that the former is said of things 
given between persons in private life ; the latter, of things 
given from persons in authority to those below thorn in rank. 
The iing confers the honour of knighthood. Princes confer 
privileges. One friend bestows favours on another. We be- 
stow charity on the poor. It is also to be observed, that these 
verbs are scarcely ever used with any other than abstract 
nouns. Honours, dignities, privileges, &c., are conferred 
Praise, charity, kindness, pains, fee, are bestowed. 

[Gnf. ttoi^h ho were unsatisfied in getting, 

(Wliicli was a sin,) yet in bealowing, madam, 

Ho was most prinoelv. Henry Till., iv 3 
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iLd business from our age ; 
pOQnger strengths, wiule 
n toward death. 

1 may we afford 

gifts, and large bestow 



The only sign of our otadlenoe left 



This preeioas boon ; and blest a sad abode 

WoBDt 

this truth belieie, 



£xercise. 

Princes should digniUea m rewards of meiit, not, as is geneially tliu 

cafiB, with a view to seovire their own inleresls. 
I-eonsiderod the whole aliair n insignificant, that I have not thought it 

worth whila to another thought upon the snbject. 

Uuless you much time and atlentioa on (he subject, you whl neni 

Bucceed in comprehending it fully. 
_ Wolsoy I'OBe rapidly m the kuig's favour, and accoramodaled himself with 

euch facility U> all Henry's caprices, that the highest honours were 

upon Mm, and aU the affairs of at ate were soon intrusted to his inanagMnenL 
Great cara was ■ — — - upon his ednoation. 

It sometimes happens that even enemifls and envious persons the 

siiicerest marks of esteem when they least design it. 

" On him the poet's sacred name. 

Whoso lofty voice declares the heavenly frame." 



To bnng — to fetch. 
To bring is to convey to , it is a simple act ; to fetch is a 
compound act ; it means to go and bring When two persons 
are in the same room, and one asks the other to hring him 
something, we must suppose the person addressed to be near 
the object requited. In order to letch, we must go to some 
distance for the object. Potatoes arc brought to market. 
Children are fetched from school ; i. e. when some one goes 
to hring them. 
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■ ■ — — — Bring our crown and all, 

Hespetua, whose office is Lo bring 

Twiliglit upon tiie ewth, P. L., iit. 49 

For if such holy Bong; 
Enwrap our fancy long, 

Time wiE lun back, and felch the age ot gold 

' QU on iSe iToMiify.' 

a child, more than all other gifls 

That earth can offer to deehning man. 

Brings hope with it, and forwaifl-XooMng thonghts. 

WOKDSWOETK. 'jUicJlC. 

— many a shell 

Tossed ashore by restless waves, 

Or in the diver's grasp fetched op from caves 

Where sea-nymplis might be proud to flwell, p. 385.] 

The parliament, however, mauitoiod their power with eoHliuued eucocea, 
anfl Ihe king was at length to his trial. 

On tlie 20th of nest December, just before the Chiistmaa holidays, my 

father has promised that he will fake me with him when ho gooa to 

my brothers from school. 

H you will call upon me to-morrow at three o'clock, I shall be at homo 

and glad to Bee you; but do not forget to yonr books, a3 without them, 

you will not be ablo to take a lesson. 

I have desired the servant to yonr bi'otlier homo ii-om hia uncle's at 

nine o'clock tha evening. 

On the evening of the birthday, the prizes woro [ill into the draw- 
ing-room, and laid on a large table ; the children being then placed on forms 

arranged across the other end of the room, eaoh, in his turn, was told to 

his prize from the table and take it to his seat. 

This admonition at last produced the desired effect, and bun to a 

proper sense of his guilt. 

What appeared to me wonderful was, that none of the aiiis eame home 
without ing something. 

I have said before, that those anta which I did so parlicnlai-ly consider. 



To bury— to inter. 
To iury is to conceal in tho earth ; to inter is to put into the 
earth with ceremony. We bury in order to cover up ; we in- 
ter from a religious motive. Intentng is a species of bnr3Tng. 
A miser may bury his money in a hole lu his garden, or may 
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bury his face in Ms handkerchief. Those who are buried 
with religious ceremonies are interretl. We can scarcely say 
correctly that a man is interred in a tomb unless the tomb be 
below the surface of the earth. Dogs are never interred, 
though they are frequently buried. To bury is often used in 
an abstract sense : as to bury animosity, to bury hope, &q. 
To inter is never used abstractly. 

[Pros. m break my staff— 



Bury it certain fathoms in the earlh. 






Tsmpisl, r. 1. 


Kath. —■ ■ although mill 




A q.ueen, aad daughter to a king, mt< 






ift™yvra.,iv.: 


Myself my Bepulchre, a moving gravi 




Buried, yet not exempt 




By privilege of death and burial 






wrongs. 










The tenoured wife of Winohester, 


MlLTOK 'Ejnl. 







And feelingly the Sage slmll make report 
Is the Philosophy whose sway de 



Exercise. 



The corpse of Honry V. wm near the shiine of Edwaid the C(ai- 

I'esBor ; and tho tomb was long yisitod by tho people witii senlimenta of 
veneration and regret 

WUliam I. caused tho body of Harold to bo on the sea-rfiore. Bay- 
ing : " Ho guarded tho coast when living ; let him etill guard it now that ho 

" Tbe evil (hat men do lives after them, 

The good is oft with theit bones." 

It W8S formerly the ousWrn in England to the dead at Bomo dis- 

iaiice from nny town or city. 

The ashea, in an old record of the convent, are said lo have been 

between the very wail end tho altar where they were taken up. 
They detennuied henceforward la live on good teims with each other, and 

to all past animosities in oblivion. 

The honse suddenly M In, and six of the worhmen were b the 
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To clothe — lo dress. 

To clothe is to co^er the body ; to dross is to cover it in a 

certain mannor. Dressing is a mode of clothing. We clothe 



ttor. i^ressmg is a lij""'-' "^ -'>' a- 

to protect our bodies from the inclemency of the weather ; «^ 
dress in conformity with the cnstom of the country. The dress 
is al) the clothes taken together. Savages are clothed in 
skins. In Europe, men are generally dressed m coats and 
trousers. The clothing, again, is the material. The dress la 
the manner in which it is made up. 

[Ha«. That 
To feed ani d.^^ 

Hot Came liere a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed 

Frcsli' as a bridegroom -. 1 M-™V I^-. ^ ' 

and liis lianda 

Clothed ua, unworthj-, pitjing wbile he J'J^sed. 

To dreaa, and troU tHe tongne, and roU the eye. 

and in the stormy day 



In bridal garments drost ' The B^w- FusUiv:.-} 

Exercise. 

Being exposed to thf. rigour of a severe wbter, without f^dent —— 

to protect him from the inclemency of the season, his health became so ma- 

teMly hijured, that he never again recovered his strength, and died in the 

'"ThJf North-Amcrieai. Indians are generally in buffalo skins, but 

on grand occasions f hey decorate fheir bodies with a profusion of feathera and 

^''tL stranger presented a slrikmg, and not unattractive appearance ; lie 

„aa in a Spanish doublet, with slashed sleeves, a dark-hrown mantle, 

carelessly thrown over one shoulder, with a hroad-brimmed hat dfa,wn over 
his brow, and surmounted with a long plume. 

., The of savage nations is everywhere pretty much the same, 

being calculated rather to inspire terror than to e:tcile love or "spet^t-" 
"Some wiitets say that the girdle worn by the ancient Jewish priests was 

tlurtv-two ells long ; according to others, it went twice round the waist. 1 hs 

lattOT account seems the more probable, beeayj in a warm climate, such a 

would have been highly inconvenient." 
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To calculate — lo icclon 
To calculate is the general science by \ liicli w t ainvo at i 
certain result. To reclon. refers to the details ot calcuIaUon 
in attaining a sum total or amount Calculation is duj opera 
tion whatever — not confancd to anlhmetic oi ^eometrj — by 
which a certain knowledge is armed tt The dstronomei 
calculates ; the statesman cdlcuhtes The accountant reck 
ons ; the merchant reckons his losaLS or gams 

[Cai, Why oilmen fo Is and cMiIien ealculste 



J»(. Ti 


»,= = ^^eB=«ym^.eiOTcmaic 


Heresjler wlien taey come ( 
And calculate the stars. 


o model H^e 


Imports n 


whether hsi 

LOt,lfthonreoIion 


righi 


M) foretell 

By oalonlationa sage, the obb and flow 
Of Udes, and when iho moon iviU be eelij 



' ISs EjBursion,' vi-l 
Exercise. 

Astronomers aro able to eclipses with astouishliig precision, 

from the foundation of Kome to the birth of Christ, there arci Mvot 

Imndred aud fifty-three yeara. 

In chronology, there ai-o two modes of ; one, frem the creation 

BO many years before the bkth of Christ, and the other, so many years from 
the larth of Christ up to the present time. 

The epoch of the era of the Hegira is, according to the common 

Fiiday, the 16tli of July, A. D. G33, the day of the flight of Mahomet from 
Mecca to Medina. 

The Gregorian calendar was adopted in the Low Cormtriea on the 15tb 
[25th] of December, 1582 : Francis, duke of Aleiisou, having on the 10th 
of that month ordered that the day n^xt following the 14th of December 
should bo as the 25(huistead of the I5th. 

In England, in the seventh, and so late as the thirteenth century, the year 
WHS from Christmaa- day. 

The greater the niuober of elements that enter into a , and tJia 

greater the discord among those elements, the more difficult must it bo lo 
Onivo at any tbmg like a certain resnlt 
from last Monday, it will he eight weeiis before wa soe him again 
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To do — lo make. 

To do is the generic term to express action; to make, the 
specific. Making is a mode of doing. We cannot make with- 
out doing, though we may do without making. To do is moro 
frequently used with abstract things ; to make, with concrete 
We do right or wrong ; we do our duty. Children make a 
noise ; a carpenter makes a table. Again, lo do is a simple 
act ; to make is compound, as it implies thought and contri- 
vance, and contains the ideas of formation and production, 

N. B. Both these verhs are used idiomatically in a grgai 
variety of senses. These idioms do not, however, interfere 
ivith the ahovo esplanafion, which is of their general accept- 

lAH. WliatshaUIilo? say wliaH wliatehalll do? 
P™i. Go make thyself like to a njrmpli of the sea, 

Macb. I date do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none. Macbeth, i. 1 

Him, That makes calamity of so long life. 

When he himself mi^ht his quietus mako, 

Aiid makes as rather bear those ills wo have, 

Thus conseience does make cowards of us alL 

Virtue could see to do what Virtue would 
By her own radtsnt light, though sun and moon 
Wore in the flat sea sunk Comus, 373. 

The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Cau make a heaven of heU, a heU of ieaven. 

p. C, i. 395 

gladsome spirits and benignant looks 

That lor a face not beautiful did more, 
Than beauty for the fairest face can do, 

' The Sscaraiim,' vi. 

to ils ganfle toncli how sensitive 

fs the I^ht ash '. that pendent from the brow 

Of yon diia cave, in seeming silence makes 

A soft eye-muslo of slow waving bongha, 

Powerful almost as vocal harmony 

To stay the wanderer's stops and soothe his tboughts. 

Eccercise 

What aroyou ? I am a sillt puise for my brotber 

Ho who oveiT tiling in a buoy, can nothiug we!!. 
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Can I any thing for yoni Yea, I shall be obliged to you, if you 

will help me to this card-boK. 

ing well has something mote in it tb.an the fulfilling of a duty. 

Hie copy was written neatly, his letters handsomely, and no hlot 

seen on his book. 

SoDooB says, our Uvea are spent either in notliiug at all, ot in 

nothing to the purpose, or in nothing that we ought to . 

As every prince should govern as he would desire to be goremed, so ©very 
subject ought to obey ta he would deare tobe obeyed, according lo the mai- 
im of ing as wb would be by 



To divide — io separate. 
To divide is to cut into parts ; to separate is to place those 
parts at a distance from each other. Objects may be divided, 
and yet near ; to be separated, they must be removed from 
each other. A hermit is separated from the rest of the world. 
Society is divided into classes. The highest are separated 
from die lowest classes. A man may divide his time into 
hours of study and hours of recreation. Divisions are natu- 
ral, separations more violent. The year is divided into months, 
weeks, and days. Two vessels become separated in a storm. 
There caimot he a separation without a division, though there 
may he a division without a separation. 



ICmt. therefore 


■ doth heaven divide 














llemy 






AcMl. The dragon whig of night o'etaproB 


Ids the earth. 


And stiokler-liko, the armie! separates. 








TVoiiu, 


imiCrs 


!«*.,■ 


Lot there bi 


e lights 






High m the oxpansc of heaven, 


lo divide 








F.L., 






or aught than death 








The hern 


lit, lodged 


!97a 




Amid tha untrodden desert, tBlli 


i Ms beads. 






With each repeating its allotted 








And thus divides and thus relieves the time. 






the bright muni 


irtalThcbanbaiiil, 




Whom onset, fieroelr uiw^d at J 




™a. 






^aepaiate. 
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Exercise. 

Alfred Uie Great Ibb ^me into three equal p^e ; allotting the Jiral 

to prayer aod pions exercises, the second to business, and the tliml la sleep 
ami refreshment. 

England ia from France by tho English Channel. 

TJie river Khine Franca from Germany. 

Alexander Selkurk, from whose adventures De Foe took his story of "Bob- 
iiiaon Crusoe," lived for Bovoral years on an uninhabited island in the FaciHc 
Ocean, wholly from human society. 

Opinions on the queetioQ of the Irish Union were , some holding 

that it Bhoulci be immediately repealed, and others contending that tlie re- 
peal would involve a of Iho two countries. 

Ireland is into four provinces. Ulster is &om Munsier by 

the provinces of Leinster and Connaught. 

If we the Ufe of most menmto twenty parts, we shall find at least 

nuieteen of Uiem filled willi gaps and chasms, which are neither jilled up 
with pleasure nor bnanesa. 



To doubt — to question. 
We doubt within oursekes. The cause of our doubt is our 
imperfect Itnowledge. When, we question, it is with tho view 
tiiat our doubts should be removed. By questioning, we en- 
deavour to remove our ignorance, and thus resolve our doubt. 
Thus, we doubt the veracity of an historian ; i. e. the knowl- 
edge we possess prevents us from assenting to what he has 
staled. If we set about resolving our doubts by inquiring into 
the truth of his writings, we question his veracity. We may 
doubt without questioning, hut we cannot question without 
doubting- 

llsai. Alas ! I doubt,— 

Mdo. Our doiftta are traitors. 
And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fcarmg to attempt. Meas.fw Mem., i. S 

Kott. It is not to be questioned 

That tliey liad gathered a wise council lo them. 

flewy VJJ7.,11.4 
Yet doubt not but In valley and m plain 
Qoi is, as here. P. L., xi. 349 

I question it ; for Ibis Mr earth I see. 
Warmed by the sun, prodaoing every kind, 
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„ 


— holy Star, 




Kolyasprineelr, 




itbee 


Touching, 




f.inlliTliamUiCy 




Themoiuil 










is briglit 


Celestial Pi 


jwer. 




1 as light. 



There are iiiEuy things of which it would ho Tory iitational to Imt 

there aie also others which we may with great reason. 

The PyrrhoniauH were a sect of philosophers, who not only of 

every thing they saw and heard, hut even of thsir own eiiatanco. 

I have never his veracity, for I havo too high an opinion of hia 

regard for everything honourable and just, to suppose him capable of sayuig- 
any ihuig false. 

It is a whelhor, if Hannibal had taken Rome, and destroyed the 

empire of the Komana, it would have been more advantageous for the hu- 

Some trntha aro intuitive ; such as, for osample, " the whole is giealer 
than its part ;" " two straight iinea cannot uiolose a space," &c. : it would 






- Bucli truths for a 



•e self-evident propositions. 

He told mo that he had never tliat the prisoner had committed 

the crime, although he was aware there would be groat iliQienlty in con- 
victing him 



To expect — to hope. 
We expect what we think will probably occur. We hope 
what we strongly desire to happen. We may expect an oc- 
currence which will give us ps.in, but it is not in human 
nature to hope for such an occurrence. Thus, I may ex- 
pect—though I cannot hope — to hear gf the death of a deal 
friend. Expectation regards merely the anticipation of future 
events without any reference to their being agreeable oi 
otherwise, Hope is always accompanied with pleasure, and 
is employed upon those events which are likely to be attended 
with gratification to ourselves. 

lEeL Oft Bspeclation Mis, and roost oft there 
Wliere most it promises ; and oft it hits 
Wliere hope is coldest, and despair moat sits 
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for on whom wb send 

Tlio weigM of all, and our last liopa, relies. 

This sutd, be sat ; and espectation held 
Hia look suspense, awaiting who appeared 
To second or oppose or undetlako 
The perilous atlempt. J*. L., ii. 

Her bosom heares and spreads, her stature gr 
And slie eipecla the issue in repose. 



he began to doubt ; and ev( 

That he had seen llils heap of li 

He had Ibrgotten. 



Exercise. 
Li tl:e middle of the ijight, the storm raged with such violence, that 

hone of the passengers the vessel would outlive the galo. 

The father had that his son mould occupy the Bame disiingiushed 

rank in his profession as himself. 

He was doomed, however, to he cruelly disappeiiited ; for lis soon after 
received uewa that his eon was dangerously ill, and that his death was 

hourly . 

Every man one day to withdraw from the bustle and tnmult of 

the world, and spend the remainder of his life m qoiet ease. 

He had tliat his friends would arrive in the com^e of the after- 
noon, and had prepared every Ihmg for their reception. 

My cousin sailed for India some montlis ago : I to hear soon of 

hb safe arrival at Calcutta. 

" Kerens of sorrow, doleful phadcs, where peaco 

And rest can never dwell ; never eomos 

That comta to all." 
" All these within the dungeon's depth remaaUj 
Despairing pardon, and ing pain." 



To finish — to conclude. 
To conclude is a species of finishing ; it means to bring to a 
close for a time, implying a possibility, if not a probability, 
that we shall coiilinue the action. To finish is to cease from 
acting, with either no power or no intention of resuming. In 
reading a book we may conclude wlien wo come to the end 
of a chapter or paragraph ; bnt we finish when we come to 
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the end of the last page. A sermon which is diviiled into 
many sections inay be cODcludod on one Sunday, and finished 
on the next. 

Exerds!. 

lie his observationB ty calling the attention of the meeting to 

tlie marked impravoment in the condition of the poorer claeees in that part 
of the country. 

I have not yef quilo reading the book yon were kind enough to 

[end mo ; but I have already begun the ohapf or, and I hope to re- 
turn yon tho volume by to-morrow evening. 

According to the eelabliehed rnlea of Iha society, the competitoiB had 

all their pictures, and sent them, in for exhibition by the 1st of 

May. 

ITio piizoa were distributed among the succeasful eandidaf ea, after which, 
the members of the society dined togelhor ; and tho entertaimnents of the 
day were by a dance. 

Eyery ovonmg, after his daily labonr waa , he occupied him- 
self in reading ; hia master kindly eupplying him with hooks from his own 

This exerciae must be before five o'cloc^. 

The great work of which JustUiian has the credit, although it com- 
prehends the whole system of jurisprudence, was , we are told, in 

three years. 

" Destruction hangs on every word wo Bpealc, 

On every thought, till the ing stroke 

Doterminea all, and closea our design." 



To give — to grant. 
To give is the simple term which expresses the act of con- 
veying property from one individual 1o another. To grant 
implies a, previous desire expressed by the receiver of the 
gift. We give on familiar occasions. We grant on occasions 
of importance. Permission, requests, favours, prayers, pe- 
titions, &c., aregranted. Meat, clothes, wine, &c., are given. 
We grant what we have the power of withholding. To give 
is not necessarily coupled with such a condition. 

[Con. Now would I give a thousand fuilongs o£ aea for an acre of barren ETOund, 
Tanpest, i. 1. 
Cor. Or if you'd ask, remember Ma before 
The things, I have-forswom to pant, may Jiever 
Be held, by you denials Coriolamts, v. 3. 
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From eranting he, as I trojn beggii^ peace. 

P. £., ir. lOi 
Wlieii, from tlve Eott couch of her sleeptog Lorer 
Up-ataiting, Cynthia skimmed ae mountain-dew 
In teen pursuit- anil gave, where'er she flew, 
Impetuous motion to the SKirs aiiove her. 



:n of life its natural blessedness 

Exercise. 

Having tlio most confident anticipation tliat his petition wouid be — , 

he iucmred many unnecesaary expensra ; great, tlien, was his mortJfioalJon 
on learning, that, instead of presenting his petition to the king, the min- 
ister had tlie document to his BectBtary withoat even reading it 

throngh. 

Three more days were to the prisoner to coUeot oridence for Ms 

approaching tnal. 

Tiiese desperate men, who had led an abandoned life, hiwJ long ceased 
to be recognized es citizens ; and a war ensued in consequence of the 

republic refnsing to theh demand to be admitted to the ri^ts of 

citizenship. 

Those who cannot reoaons for thdr ordmarj aelions hive BcareeJy 

a right te be treated aa raljonal persona. 

We are aH required to a portion of our substance towards alle- 
viating the suSerlngs, and providing for the wants of the poor. 

If you will but — me this favour, I shnll hold myself bound b) you 

throi^h life. 

Nature us many children and friends to take them away ; but 

latea none away to them us again. 

" He heard, and half his prajer ; 

The rent the winds dispersed." 



To gain — to win. 

To gain ia a general — to win is a Bpecific term. 

These -words express different modes of acquiring posses- 
sion, and are to be diatingurahed by the cirenmstances which 
respectively attend them. We gain with intention, we vAn by 
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chance. We may reasonably count upon our gains. Our win- 
nings depend on fortune. We do not gain, but win a prize in 
the lottery. We do not win, but gain a fortune by continued 
attention to business. A victory rnay be both gained and won: 
gained, as concerns the endeavours of the victors ; won, as far 
as it was a question of chance which fortune decided in their 
favour. Credit, friends, power, influence, &c,, are gained A 
race, a wager, a prize, &c., are won. 



Wd. By that aiii fell the angela i how can man then, 
ThB image of his Maker, hope to win byt ! 
Lovethyselflast; cherish those hearts, that hate Iheo ; 

Henn/ Till., iii. 3. 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 
From Uie hard aeason gaining. Milton, ' Sonned 



A leper once ho lost, and gained a. king. 



Encouragement to sport or play 



Exercise. 

Ho delermiiied to deposit a portion of liis wecMy — — — . in tlio savinga 
bank, in order that he might have some provision against sickness or old age. 

Those who large sums of money by Letting, or in lotteries, seldom 

ajiply them to useful pmposeH. 

Though I have looked info several books of reference, I can no 

eallsfactoty information on this subject. 

My cousin, who is inTorior in abilities to many of his school-follows, was 

much Eurprised on bemg informed, after the osaniination, that he Iiad 

the prize. 

The hoise who the race dropped down immediately after reocbmg 

the goal, and expired in a few minutea. 
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How often do wo strive to things which possess no real advan- 
tages ! 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have so great a reputation in tlie 

world, had they not been tlie friends and admirers of each other, 

Where the danger ends, the hero ceasea ; and when he has — • au 

empire, t!ie leat of his story is not worth relating 



To have — to possas. 

What we have does not always belong to ws, and therefore 
we cannot dispose of it according to our will. We have en- 
tire power over what we possess, and it is peculiarly our own. 
What wo have does not remaiti long ours, but is continually 
shifting, as tnoney, which circulates in all classes of society. 
What we possess is permanently our own, as an estate or a 
house. We are masters of what we possess, but not always 
of what we have. 

To have is the generic term; to possess is a species of 
having. He who possesses has, but he who has does not 
always possess. 

itrsl to possess his books ; for vdUioul them 
He's but a sot, as T am, not talli not 
One spirit to commanfl. Ttmfest, lii. S 

From rohom I have that thus I move and live 
And feel that I am happier than I know. 

P. L., nil. S81 

As lords, a spaeioue world H,, 1, ifiS 

1, too, win have my Kings that lake - 
From me the sign of life and deaHi : 
Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds 
Obedient to my breath. 

Great God, who feel'st (or my distress, 

My thoughts ate all that I possess, 

O keep them innocent ! ' Lament of !Sanj Queen of Scolj.'] 



I a small parcel nt home hetonging to you, whicli shall be sent to 

yout house early to-morrow momhig. 

He is in all I'especto an excellent man, and every desirable quality 

What has become of the books wliicU were delivered hero yesterday ! I 
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them up stairB in my library, and you shall them before yon 

go liome. 

He must bo estremely wsallhy, for besides funded property to a large 

amoniit, tiiere ia scarcely a comity m England in which he does not 

an estate. 

How many sheets of paper will you require for your exercise 7 I 

three, but I think I shall want one more. 

When the will was opened, it wea found, to the groat BuipriaB and aston- 
ishment of all his relations, that he hod left every thuig bo to a per- 
fect Htrangsr. 

He found, aiter paying all his debts, that he literally nothing loft 

for himself 



To help — to assist. 
To help is the gene c erm a d expresses a simple act ; to 
assist is a spec fie rn and esj-rcsses a mode of helping. A 
man is helped at h s lahou 3ss ^ ed m any intellectual pur- 
suit. Help is n ore m ed a ely van ed han assistance. Help 
is wanted in labour danger d ffic 1 e &c. ; assistance is re- 
quired in the p sn of so no stt dj or tho performance of 
some work. When a n n sa ached ly robbers, he calls foi 
help, not for ass ance He who rescues a man in this situa- 
tion from danger helps h but if ho should do more — if he 
should second his endeavours to put the ruffians to flight, or to 
capture some of them, he assists him. In fine, he who is suf- 
fering is helped ; he who is doing is assisted 

[Cbj. CEeaarcry'd'Helpme, Cassiua, orlsiolt.' 

AMiB Casm, 1. 2 

Piwi. Ittie great godsbejust, they Eliallasaist 
The deeds of juatest men. Ant. and Cteap , II. 1 

It were a journey like thepatlLto heaven 
To help yoa find tliem. Comas, 303 

Wltli God not patted from him, as was feared. 
But faTouring and aasisting Rj tlie end, 

Sflot long the Avenger was withstood— 
EaxOl helped him with the cry of blood. 

WoRDSwoaTH. * Song at Uroughiun Cattis 
Not unacted by the flattenng stars 
Thou Etcew'st temptation o'er the path 
When ^ey in pomp depart, [■ 1C8,] 
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Exercise. 

It is KMil that the authoi waa materially in his work by a fiiend, 

mho carefully revfeed his manuscript, mailing many cortecfions, andsunply- 
ing eeveial deficiencies- 
Had it not been for a friend, whu him out of his difSculties, Ik 

must have gone to prison. 

la the middle of the night, I was awalienod by loud crios of " 1 

' 1" I inunediately started up, and hastening to the window, I saw 

just in front of the Iiouae a single travoUor attacked by two ruflians. 

He was on the point of yielding to the superior strength and skill of hia 

antagonists ; when, seizuvg my sword, I hastened to his , and BOOn 

turned the scale of yictory in his fayour. 

" Their strength united beat may to bear" 

" 'Tis the fiist saiiotion nature gave to man. 
Each other to in what they can." 



To leave— -to quit. 
To quit is a species of lo have In having a place, we 
merely go away from it ; in quitting a place, w e go away from 
it with the intention either of not returning, or, at any rate, not 
for some time. It is then evident that we cannot quit without 
leaving, though we may leave without quitting In leaving, 
the idea of what is left is prominent, in quitting', the person 
who acts is uppermost in. the mind. A man leaves his house 
early in the morning for his busiiieis , he dooa not return al 
his usual hour ; and «pon inquiry, it is lound thit he has quit- 
led the country. 





: the stage, 


Are idly bent on him tliat enters 






RichmailiV 


Pnii. the very i 




InBlinotivBlyhadq.mtM. 


T™j«rf,ta 






That gave tliee beijig, atUl shsili 






P. i^, IX, 265 




rvEdlOTor sings 


To his proud fair, best quitted is 


dth dlsflain. 
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" Such a variety of arguments only distract the miderstandmg , such e 
superficial way of examimng le to tiuth for appearaucos only to 

Dog3 have frequently eimcod thoir fidelity eyei to flie cemaiiii of their 

mastors, by not ing tho spot where they aro laid. 

" Why wo not the fatal Trojan ahoro, 

I shall my house for a month this autumn, but I shall not he obh- 

ged to it before next Christmas. 

" Then wilt thou not be loath 

To this poiadiso ; but ehalt posiess 

A paradise mithui Ihee, happier far." 

' He who is prudent all queetiona on minor matters hi religion and 

politics to men of busy, restless tempers." 

" The old man, taking my hand in his, looked eaiiieetly m my face. ' I 

feel I am not long foi: this world,' said lie, ' but I life witliout rogrot, 

where I have met with nothing butYexation and sorrow, and I look forv/ard 
with confident hope to another and a better world.' " 
" The sacred wrestler, till a blcsfnng giv'n, 
not hie hold, but, halting, conquers hoayen." 



To punish — to chastise. 
Punishment is the general term. Chastisement is a species 
of pimishment. Chastisement always proceeds from a supe- 
rior to aa inferior in rank or condition ; not so punishment, 
which is a compensating principle, and applies generally. A 
man may be punished for his misdeeds by his inferiors, or even 
by himself. Our own reflections aro sometimes our severest 
punishment. The immediate object of ciiastisement should 
bo to improve the person chastised. The proper object of 
punishment should be that the community should benefit 
Thus, children are chastised, malefactors are punished. Chas- 
tisement is intended to amend the individual ; punishment to 
repair the mischief done to society by the crime. 

laia. as basest snd conlenmed'st wretches. 

For piiterliigs and most common trespasses 
Are pimieUed witli. Lob-, ii. 2. 
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— by which LJic spiril 



SIoW be tlie statutes of the land to s 
A. laxity that could not hut Impale 
If our power to punish crime. 



ai&etod Ly it in the Eame way aa oUicrB, an 
at defiance. 

The maaler liEul EBverely the scholars several times before for the 

same fault, aud determined not to let tills occasion psiss without malting an 
example. 

lie confessed, however, that this was a well-merited for hia for- 
mer follies ; and resolved from that moment to compeoaato by liia future good 
condact for bis past irregularities. 

The laws against thieves and burglars were moio strictly onforccd than 
ever, and offenders ogalnat thom wore with tho utmost rigour. 

On saveral occasions, the father liad ■■• — ■ his son with such severity, 
that tlio neighbours had boon obliged to iiitcrfoi-c 



To put — to place. 
Put IS to place as the geniis to tho species. To put is a 
general, term ; to place, specific Placing is a moile of put- 
ting, . When we put a thing in a particular situation, we place 
it. A plant may bo put into a flower-pot, and then placed in 
the greeu-house. All the parts of a clock may be put to- 
gedier, and tho clock tJien placed in tlie hall. 



Much. Upon ray head they placed a fniitleas crown, 
And put a barrsn sceptre in my gripe. 

Macbeth, iU. 1. 
When Ood into tlie hands of their delivBrar 
Puts invincible might — — — Smasim Agaa. ia?l. 

Was placed in regal Instre. P. L., i. *47, 
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Ot Btrange or tragic accidflnt, hath helped 
To plane those hillocka in that louelj' guise 

' The Excursim,' ra.] 

Exercise. 

" I had a parcel of crawiie in my hand to pay for Shaltspearo ; and as alio 

had let go the purao entirely, I a siiiglo oue in, and tying up the 

riband in a how-knol, returned it to her." 

" Nydia smiled joyously, but did not answer; and Glaucua ing 

Ihe violets he had aelectcd in liis breast, turned g^ly and carelessly from the 

" Then youtha and virguia, twioo as many, join 
To - — — — the dishes, and to serve the wine." 
" In saying this, lie presented tia enuff-box to me wilh one hend, aa ho 
took mine from me in the other ; and having Msaed it, with a stream of 

good-nature in liis eyes, ho it in his boaom, and took his leave." 

" Our two first parents, yet the only two 

Of niaiLlmid, in the happy garden ." 

"He that has any doubt of his lencla, received without examination, 

ought to himself wholly into this state of ignorance, and Ihrowmg 

wholly by all his former notions, examine fhom with a perfect indifibxoiioe " 
" 'Twas hia oare 
Xo on good security his gold," 



To reprove — to reh k 
"When wo rebuke or reprove we exp d IP ' 

tion, A rebuke is given by word of m u h 1 Is a p oof 
may be expressed in a variety of waj A f h ho has 
reason to iind fault with his son's coadu my p o e h I y 
letter, or by means of a third person, as well as verbally. 
There is more ol impulse m a rebuke, more of leison in a re- 
proof. Our anger or indignation piompts u^ to rebuke The 
wish to convince another of his fjult prompts us to leprove. 
A rebuke is given on the spur of the moment , a reproof may 
be conveyed somp time alter the fault repioved For this 
reason, rebukes are not so effectual or so convincing as re- 
proofs. 



l«r My.eyia sJor 


Imea and the) the 


fear a ddotme — 




W. My genius is rebu 
tk Antony's was by Caii 


tedi as, it is said, 
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Prfive (liBobedient, and, roproved, retort— 

P. h., s. TCI 

his grave rebuke 

Severe in youUiful beauty, ailfled graea 

Invineilile. - — - lA., iv. 844 

Life, wliioh iliB rery etavs reprove, 

As on their silent tasks they move ; WoBDawoETu. ' Gipsirs.' 

Thoa Power supreme ! who, aiming to rebuhe 

Offenders, dost put off the gracious loot, 

And clothe thyself with terrors U&e the flood 

Of Ocean tensed into Ms fiercest mood. 

Exercise. 

Though his father had him several times in the courso of the 

day, the son persisted in his idleness ; and when the examination took 
place, he was found unable to answer a siiiglo question correctly. 

Confident of suceeBs, he had embarked aJI his property in a wild specula- 
tion, and lost every thuig he had in the world. It was now Uiu late for 

, and all his friends could do for Kim was to asast him, as well aa 

their means would allow, to patch up his broken fortunes. 

The popular story of the plan which Canuto the Great adopted to 

his courtiers for their abjeot flattary in styling him lord and master of the 
winds and ocean, is well aathenticated, and Is mentioned by many respecta- 
ble historians. 

" He who endeavours only the happiness of him whom he , wiil 

alvraya have the satisfactjon of either obtaining or deserving kindness." 



To ridicu.K — to deride. 
Both those words mclude the idea of laughter, but the pur- 
poses of laughter differ in each. In Tidiculing, we laugh in 
order to correct. In deriding, we laugh with a view of expo- 
sing. Eidicule is good-huraouied ; it is often employed to work 
an improvement. Derision is malicious ; it is the gratification 
of a malignant feeling. Mistakes which provoke laughter are 
ridiculed ; the foolish and absurd are derided. We ridicule 
when we are amused ; we deride when we are piqued or of- 
fended. It is wrong to ridicule serious things, but it is much 
worse to turn them to derision. 
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It ill beSts us to disdain 

The BlRir, to deride the fane, 

Wtere Bimple aulTerera bend, in tnist, 

To win a happier hour. Wms: 

Exercise. 

The eutreatiea of the unfortunate pdaonsrs tor w 

burning thiist were jiogleeted or by tli 

Bcarcely ton famrived the horrors of that dreadful night. 

The offorta which he made to regain his equilibrium wore so , that 

the whole company burst into a loud laugh. 

Many persona have a strong tendoncy to turn every thing into : 

whom this inclination is not checked, it is often productive of very serious 
conse^^uenccs. 

To any one for a porsoua! deformity is a certain sign of a base 

Though it WDB growing darli, and Ihey were passing through a dangerous 
part of the country, tho guido appeared perfectly insensible to the probabil- 
ity of their being attai ked, jnd ^_— the feats of the travellers, marched 
boldly before them 

Ho was slmig to the guitk by thn in which hia companions held 

hia opinions, and be determined to take the first opportunity of sepataUng 
wmaelf fiom them 

" Sitaj], behold their phght, 

And to his matffi thus m called: 

O friends, why come not on thoso victors proud V 



To try — lo attempt. 
'I'o try is the generic, to attempt is the specific term. We 
cannot attempt without trying, though we may try without at- 
tempting. When we try, we are uncertain as to the result; 
when we attempt, it is always with intention. We may he 



indifFerent as to the result of a trial, bnt w 



1 never attempt 



without a desire tc succeed. An endeavour is a continued or 
a repeated attempt. Though a single attempt be fniitlesSj y 
we may at last sueeeod in our endeavours. An endeavour ii 
plies a, partial failure in the attempt. 

[Jlfoci. Yet I will try the last.- — Mucbilh, v. 1. 
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— — ■ to 6peak 1 tiled, and forthwith fipake, 

P. L^ Tiii. 271. 

■ — Advise, if this be worth 

AtKimptmgi 7d.,ii 377. 

Thy works and Eilina, and nil thy good endeavour. 

MiLTOH. 'Sonn 
So vain was his endearour 

That at th 
He migM lis 

hifl palsied hand, 

That slill attflmpting to prevent the waste, 

Was baffled still ' Thi OU OmOmlimi Bsggar.'J 

Exercise. 

"Il'wobe slwayspi-eparsd to receive an enemy, we shall long live in 
peace and quietuess, without an upon hs." 

" 'f here ia a mixed kind ol evidenco, relating toth lo the eeneee and im- 

demtanding, depending upon our own observation and repealed of 

the issues and evoula of actions or things, called eiporioaee." 

" At length, as if tired of to escape, the lion crept witli « moan 

into lis cage, and once more laid itseir down to rest." 

" I to Bciae him, but he glided from my grasp." 

" Though Boccaccio and Pstrarca followed Dante, they did not employ 
themselves in cultivating the ground which he had broken up, but ehoso 
each for himself an tm field, and reaped a harvest not less abundant." 

" A natural and unconstrained behaviour has something in it so agreeable, 

that it is no wonder to see people ing after it. But, at the same time, 

it is so very hard to hit when it B not horn with us, that people often make 
themselves ridiculous in ing it." 

" Whether or not (said Socrates on the day of his execution) God will 
apprevo of mj- actious, I know not ; but this I am sure of, that I have at 
all tiraea made it my to please Him." 



To warship— to adore. 
Adoration, is a species of worship. There appears in adora- 
tion a, strong sense of our own inferiority ; for it is always ac- 
companied by an attitude exrpressivc of humility. In worship- 
ping, the prevailing feeling is the superiority of the ofajecl 
worshipped. In worshipping, we pay homage to the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of the Creator; in adoring, we express 
our own weakness and dependence on Him. There is no at- 
titude peculiar to worship ; it is included iu the usual forma 
7* 
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■ of prayer and thanksgiving. In adoring, we prostrate our- 
seiyos 

[Eras. that noble counlcnancc, 

Wlierein the worship of the wliole wuild lies. 

Anl.mdClsop„iv.l2 

If el. Indian-like, 

Keligious in mine eiror, I adora 

The sun, that looks upon his worshipper 

But inows of Mm no more. AU's Well, ^., I 3 

ware your lops, ye pines, 

WilA every plant, in sign of ivorship "wave. 

P. i.,T. 191 
GMly behold though but Ms utmost skirts 
Of glory ; and iat off hta steps adore. 

Id., 3i. 333 

the Sun, 

Source ineKhanstlble of life and joy, 

And type of man's far-darting reason, therefore 

In old time worshipped as the god of rerse, 

A bleaing inteileotual deity. WoBoswoKin. ' To Ihe Cltiu^i 

The future brightens on our sight ; 
for on the past has fellen a light 
That templs us to adore. ' Elegiac Slanint '] 

Ea:ercise. 
" Let luftinuE, and the gay, like Indians, fond 

Of feathered fopperies, the sun ; 

Darkness lioa mote divinity fov me." 

" He loved to keep alivo the of Egypt, beeauEO he thus maintain- 

sd the ^adow and the recollection of her power." 
" Mena.nder says that God, the Lord and Father of all things, is alone 

worthy of our , being at once the maker and giver of all blessings." 

" The of God is aii eminent part of religion, and praynr is a cliiof 

part of religious ; hence religion is described by seeking God." 

" Adorned 
With, gay religions, full of poirip and giild 

And devils to for doities," 

" By reason man a Godliead can discern, 

But how lie should be cannot learn." 

■' In tlie earliest times there appear to have lieeu vejy few temples at 
Eome, and in many spots, tho — ^- — of a certain divinity iiad been estab- 
lished from timo unmemoiial, while we hear of the building of a temple for 
the same divinity at a comparatively late period." 

" It is possible to Euppoae, that tiiose who believe in a supreme, excellenl 
Being, may yet ^ve him no external at aU." 
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Attcie nt — A niique . 
Ancient qualifies tlie maimers, institutions, cusioms, &c,, of 
the nations of antiquity. Antique refers^ to the style of their 
works of art. Ancient architecture signifies the abstract sci- 
eace as it existed among the ancients. Antique architecture 
refers to the style of building among the ancients. We speak 
of an antique coin, an antique cup, or gem ; and of ancient 
laws and customs. Ancient is generic — antique specific ; an 
ancient temple is one built by the ancients ; an antique temple 
is one built in the style of the ancients. Ancient is not mo- 
dern ; antique is not new-fashioned. 

IPaa. This e 



Sol. inthi5,tlieaiitiq 
Ot plain old form is mil 


UB and well-noted f aoa 
ohdisfigurea. KiKg-JoH 


iv.a. 


ThoaeBii. 
WieHled i 


;ient, whosa r 
Ltwm that fie 


esisdees eloquence 

tee demooraUe. J'.R.,iy 


.m 


WiUk mast, and antique pagaanny. ' VAVcgrn,' 


■m 


And then 




leaTons UirougH lUee ai-e 1 


::f"^ 


Antique - 


the rustle Lodge 


j.'j 



Jixercise. 

The room had a very appearance ; the furniture was oid and 

worn, the walls huug with tapestry, and the ceiling adorned with relievo. 

The remains of an temple have been lately found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the modem town, and in the vicinity, many remains of Ronaan 
handicraft have teen discovered. 

" The aeals which we have remaining of Julius Ciesar, whioU we know 
to be , have the star of Venus over them," 

The poems of Homer throw great light upon the domestic mannerfl and 
oustoma of the Greeks. 

" With this view, Loreiao appropriated his gardens, adjacent to the mon- 
astery of St. Marco, to the tsstablishmeut of a achool or academy for tho 
study of the ." 

Several trihea, as tradition aaaerls, were natives of the Hellenic 

soil : two, viz. the Pelosgi and the HeUen.es, are especially mentioned by 
Herodotus. 

" But seven wiae men the world did Jinow ; 

We scarce know aeven who think themselves not eo." 

" I leave to Edwai'd, Earl of Oxford, my seal of Julius CiBsar; as also 

another seal, supposed to bo a young llcrculea, both very choice a, 

and set in gold." 
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Clear — Distinct. 
Objects are clear when there is suiEcieiit light to enable ua 
to perceive tHeir general form ; they arc distinct, when we 
can discern their parts, or separate them from surrounding 
objects. Suppose, during the twilight of a summer evening, 
an orange is lying in a dish with some other fruit ; there may 
be light enough for me to see it clearly, that is, to perceive its 
general form and colour; but when, lights being introduced, I 
am enabled to form a just idea of its exact shape and colour, 
and can distinguish it from the other fruit — I see it distinctly, 

IBiaA. proofs Bs clear as founts in July, when 



Clear spring, or eliady gro' 



Because the unata 

Have eter in them 

VViiether in gem, i 

A Bleeping inTant's brow, or wakeful eye 

Of a young maiden, only not divine. WoEDswoitni. 'ffin. Smaets. 

Nor does the VUlage Clmreh-oloofe's iron tone 

The time's and season's influenoa disown ; 

Nine beals disdnotly to each other bound 

Exercise. 

Tl.oro am many objects wa may see, even in hazy weather iy, 

without being able to see thorn ly. A telescope will often make 

The night was so bright, and out glasses so good, tliat we were able to 
perceive Satnm's ring most iy. 

One thing is quite — , that without snine knowledge as to the man- 
agement of the propelling power, the whole maclime must have proved 

In this country, the English language should form a branch of 

eduoatiou, and should be regularly and systematically sttidied. 

The vessel now spread ail her sails, and was ly seen approaching 

the harbour. 

In ahoHt half sa houi-, the spectatois, with which the whole shoi'e was 

hned, ly saw seyen men on the rail, one of whom was waving a 

liaiidltoreliief tied to a pole! as a signal of disti-ess. 
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"Whethfscwe are able lo eomprehond all fho opetalions of not 
matters not lo inquu'e ; but this ia certain, that we can oomprelioud iii 
of them Ihaii we can — ly conceive." 

I now understand ly what you mean. 



Entire — Complete. 
The word enUre respects the whole suhstance of an object 
uonsidered collectively; it quaiifios that which has all its 
parts : the word complete has reference to the appendages of 
■ an object, considered apart from the object itself ; it qualifies 
that which wants nothing that properly belongs to it. An en- 
tire week consists of the seven days of which it is composed, 
taken together. On Friday, the week wants another day to 
make it complete. An entire work consists of a certain num- 
ber of volumes. A complete work contains every thing that 
can be said on the subject of which it treats. Books of travels 
which are published without maps cannot be called complete. 

[Oil. If heayen would make me sucli another world, 
Of one entire and perfect ohrysoUle. OttsHo, v. 2, 

:se, agam, in complela Bleel, 

Simla, i. 4. 
I-heaven etand still 

P. L., lii. 264. 




Exercise. 

The embassy did not occupy an house, but woro accommodated 

with temporary todgjnga in the viceroy's palaca 

Having received this remforcomBnt, the army was now -, and it 

was determined te march umnediatoly against the enemy. 

He was so careless of his piriperty, that, every time he wont to sea, it 
was neceasary to purchase for bim a now and set of matliematical 



The session has been occupied in frivolotts disCHssioiis oi 

of secondary importance. 
Many of the houses in that coimtry am built of wood. 
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When another cow of houses is built on the north side, the sqaaro will ho 

My appreheiiBJons were ly removed hy tMs iiitelligonce 

" And oft, when unobserved, 
Steal &om the bam a straw, till soft aivd warm, 
Clean and — ■ , their habitation grows." 



Exterior — Esi tema I . 
That wliicli is outside, but yet forms part of a substance, is 
fts exterior. What is contiguous to the exterior is external. 
The skin of a nut is its exterior, and the shell its external 
covering. The exterior of a houso ia what we see of the 
house itself from without ; such as the brick walls, ornaments, 
colour, &c. The external parts of a house refer to the gar- 
den, stables, offices, &c., by which it is surrounded. Morally 
speaking, a man's exterior is the visible expression of his 
mind within, and has reference to his countenance and man- 
ners. One who is particular in the arrangement of his dress, 
house, furniture, pictures, &c., pays much attention to ex- 
ternals. 

tBort. Exterior foim, outward anooutrement. 

Ki«s Sola, i. 1. 
K. Sieh. And these external monners of lament 
Ate merely slisdows to the unseen grief. 

Rir:h.n.,iv.l 
Ana wliat is feitJi, lore, virtue, unassay'd 
Alone, without exterior help euatainedl 

P. L., ix. 33a 

Wljoli the fire watchful senses represent. 

Id., V. 105. 
How enpiisitely the indiridual Mind 
(And tie progreasive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fitted :— and how esquisitely, too— 
Theme this but little heard of among men— 
The external World ia fitted to the Mind. 

Exercise. 

The way in which men proceedad in the formation of abstract language 

was, to take words used orj^nally to designate tlie stales and actions of 

nature, and employ Ihem lo express the various faculties and condi- 

uoQB of the mind. 
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We Bioald neTflr judge any thing by its , but in order to Baoertain 

Kb juat value, we sliould defer our opiuioii tQl we become afquaiuted with ila 

Though he is a man ot rough , you will find, on a closer acquMut- 

anoe with him, that he haa an excellent dispoeilion, and much meril. 

A ooiieiderable part of the popular reUgion in all countries ia found to 
Iiave conaisled of ceremoni™. 

The forma of eooial life are ueceesary to keep alive feelings of 

kindoeaa and benevolence among members of the aanio community. 

" Shells, bemg exposed loose upon the surface of tlio earth to the injuriea 
of woathor, to be Irodden upon by horses and other cattle, and to many other 
accidents, aro in courae of time broken to pieces." 



Lxlraocg ji l—P)qfuse 
Etymologic ail J extravagant is wandering oit of the nght 
way and profuse la pmtrmg forth our substance We are 
extravagant when we spend more than we can afford We 
are piofuse when we give away in excess Profusion is a 
mode of extra* ag^nce We are ettr^vagant m the cost of 
what we spend for ourselves profuse in the quantity we 
spend upon otheis A man displays extiaiagance in his 
dress plate books p ctures iLt, and he displays piofusion 
m his dinners enteitamments piesents &,c to his friends 
One who IS extravagant m his language uses inappbcahle 
forced expiessions One who is profuse m his thinks says 
more and repeats oftener than is necessary 

[Hor. and at Ws warning, 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air. 



in beds and curious Unot?, but natura boon, 
Fouted forth, profuse on hill, and dale, ajid plam , 
Id., iv, E43.] 

Exerctse, 

He had acquired a) many espensivo habils, and was so in hia ex* 

ponditm-e, tliat he aoaa. found his fortune wholly madequate lo supply all the 
wonia his artificial mode of hying had created. 

By libecaUty and frequent entertainMouta lo the people, the oun- 
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Ding domagogns oontjwed to raise liimself to an unprecedenled height o£ 
popularity. 

Evciy EBnsiLle man wUI be inolined to doaR the jiidgmeiif of him who 
is in hia praises of what he is but littlo acquainted with. 

The apartment waa decorated with the most eiquieite taste and the 

greatest magnifioeuco ; on all sides, a of frnit and flowers met the 

eye, and the eeusea were eimultanoously ravished with the sweetest perfuiuea 
and the softest music. 

" Wew idoas cmployfld my fancy all night, and composed a wild, ■ 

dream." 

" Cicero was most liberally m eommenduig the ancients and his 

contoDiporarios." 



Frail — Brittle. 
Substances ivhich are apt to break are frail ; those which 
are apt, in. breaking, to split iuto many irregular particles, are 
brittle. The form or shape of an object may make it frail, 
though the material of which it is constructed be not brittle. 
Brittle is a quality essential to the nature of certain materials ; 
frail is applied to those which are put together, or formed in 
such a way as to be easily broken, A reed, or a hastily-con- 
structed house, is frail ; glass, coal, shells, ifcc, aro brittle. 
What is frail snaps ; what is brittle breaks into many parts by 
collision. Frail is used in a secondary sense, as applied to 
the moral weakness of human beings. Brittle is scarcely 

[P. Hen. (whicli sooie suppose the soul's ftail dweUing-house.) 
Kiag M«, V. 7 
K. Rich. A brittle glory shinetli In this face ; 
As brittle as the glory is the feoe ; 
For Qiere it is, cracked in D hundred shivers. 

Rich. IL, iv, 1, 
Conlined and pestered in this pinfold Iiets, 
Strive to keep up a Irail and fcveriBh being. 

Nor fcnndcd on the brittle strength of bones. 



Exercise. 

Though drenched with the rain, and orfiauafedwitli excesave fatigue, we 

weie nbligod, notwithstanding, to sot to work immediately, and conatniol 
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Bomething to eerve as a temporary aheller from the inclemoncy of tlie 
WeathGC. 

A hovoi, made of deal boards, hastily nailed togotiier and oowred 

with mattjng aud remnanla of old sails, was oar only dwelling for BOme 
months after onr arrival. 

Nelson, though poEacaaed of perhaps as murii personal bravery as any 

man that ever oiisted, was of a and waalily constitution; and it 

is well known that he never went to sea without Euffermg severely from 

The ahell-baakol, though it had boon paolced with the greatest care, waa 

Eo that it was found broken into a thousand pieces when we arrived 

at the end of our journey. 

Glass of every kind would bo mncli more than it is, if it were not 

auhjeoted, immediately aKet it m fashioned, to the procesa of anneahng. 

" When with caro we have raised an imagmaiy treasure of happi- ^ 

we find at last, Itat the materials of the structure are and perishiTig, 

and tho foundation itself is laid in the sand." 

" These," said Hurley, " are quotations from those humble poets wLo trust 
theb fame to tlie tenures of windows and drinking-glasses." 



Great — Big. 
Bulk that is capable of expansion, is hig wliei' 
Great is applied to every species of dimension ; so that big ia 
3 species of great. An animal, a bottle, a bnOoon, may be 
called big. The frog tliat swelled herself out, asked her 
young if she was bigger than the ox. A great house, is one 
that has much length, breadth, and height. Again there is a 
rotundity in big, which does not of necessity belong to great. 
In a secondary meaning, power, knowledge, strength, &c., 
are represented as great. Big is not often used in a moral 
sense. We have, however, a year " big with events," and 
" big with the fate of Cato," in the sense of on the point of 
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BBhemoth, bi^eat bora of earlh, upheaved 
Hiavaslnesa ld.,^j.i71. 

If this great world of joy and piiin 

RevolTO in one aure track -, 
If freedom, set, will rise again. 
And virtne, flowTi, oome bad: j Worbswokih, p. 381 
They sweep distemper IWini the basy day. 
And make Oie chalice of the big round year 
Run o'er witlv gladness ' The Etmrsim,' Ix ! 

Exercise. 

This bag will not be enough to hold all wo wish to put into it. 

The er the difficiiltj', the more should we eadearour to over- 

This hat is not enough for him — it hurls hie head. 

How is the jileaeuro of doing good, ia known only to the benevo- 
lent and chontable ! 

The bottle which he brought with him was enough to hold water 

for tho whole party. 

Hamilcar is said W hare founded a — — — city, which he destined to bo 
the capital of the Carthaginian Empire m Spain, at a place called tiie WhitO 
Promontory ; but this was probably snperseded by New Carthage, and its 
Bitualion is now unknown. 

IKs youngoi' brother, whom I had not seen for three yoars, was now grown 
a boy, and was old enough to go to school. 

" An animol no er than a mita caunot appear perfect to tho eye, 

because the sight takes it in at once." 

" At one's lirst entrance into tho Pantheon at Rome, how the ima^na- 
Ijon is filled with somethmg ami amazing !" 



Heavenly— Celestial. 
The Latin word cmlum, (heaven) leads us to the idea of its 
natural appearance of hollowness or concavity. Heaven, from 
the Anglo-Saxon hmfan, (to heave, or raise up,} points to 
height, moral or physical, as a leading i5^a. Celestial and 
heavenly are adjectives derived, respectively, from these two 
noiinsf. Hence, Aeaiie?j?y refers rather to what is sublime and ex- 
alted, whilst celestialis applied to the natural phenomenon of the 
heavens .\Tlius we epeaJc of the celestial globe, celestial bodies, 
&c. ,andorheav6nlyaiusic, heavenly joys, &c. The expressions 
celestial music, celestial joys, &c., are also Tised, but not in 
exactly the same sense. Heavenly music raisea us above out 
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mortal condition. Celestial music is the music h(-aid in hea- 
ven, considered as the abode of the just In the former, we 
have tho idea of something sublime and snpeihuman ; in the 
littter, ive have the idea of place. 

It Btrikea. wliere It dotli lore. Olhclln, v. a 

KaiK wliilat I sit laeditating 

On aat oalestiil hairoony I go to. Bony VIII., iv S 
Celestial voieeB to the midii^lit air. 
Sola or rssponsiTe each to other's note, 
Sinsii^ tlieir great Creator oft in bands 
Wliile they keep waloh or nightly rounding walk, 
WiJh heavenly tonch of Inatnunental sounds 
In Ml harmonic number joined, their songs 
Diride the night, and lift oui thoughts W heaven. 
P. i.,iy. 88S-6. 
— guidance have I sought in duteous love 
From Wisdom's heavenly Father. 

Woboswobth, ' On the Fmiihtnent of J>ea& 
Keflectsd beams of that eeleslial liglvt 
To all the Llttle-Onea on sinful eartli 

Exernse. 
Abstracted fi-om all the cares and ansieUee of this world, ho fixed Ills mind 

lolling ai 
earthly ties. 

The artificial contrivauee called a gloho is a hollow sphere, on the 

surface of whidi are represented tho staiB and constellations, each m its 
proper Kituation. 

Tho countenance of St, Cecilia is painted glowing wMi enthitaiaem and 

rapt in a " flno ftenzy," and her features are dii-ected upwards, while 

she seems to caloh the divine iuaphation which fills her soul. 

" Tliei-8 stay, antit the twelve signs 

Have brought about tbeir annual rackoiung." 

" As the lore of heaven malses one , the love of virtue, virtuouH, m 

does the love of tho world malte one hecomo worfdiy." 



High— Tall. 
High is a generic term ; tall, a specific term. What is tall 
is high, but what is high is not always tall. That which at- 
tains considerable height by growing is taB. So we speak of 
the height of a taU man. The reverse of high is low, tho 
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reverse of tall is stunted. We may say, a high house, a high 
church, &c. ; and a tall girl, a taU Iiorse, a tall tree, &c. Met 
aphoricaUy, taU is sometimes used for high, as in the phrase, 
" a tall spire." 



--, ani fatal, where the oaicases of m.iiiT a tall 
Ox let my lamp at midnight hont 
Bo seen in soma high lonely tower. 

M!J,TOH. U Pens., 6b 

that proud honour claimed 

iiaael as his tight, a cherub tall. p. L., 1. 534 
Yet when above the Ibrest-glooras 

The white swans southwiml passed, 
High as the pitch of their swift plumes 
Her fancy rode the blast ; 

WottDswoKTH. ■ Tlis R^ssmn Fugitivr:.' 



Jid yon tall) 
Vas wasted ■ 


™^ 


ree, whose c 
1 good Man's 


^l^'^ 


g^^und 


[athnowits 




leouliac earn 


3titri 




Jid,B.tthetc 


'°ms° 


f overj- wandering b 
o'or Ms peaceful grs 


reeie. 



Exercise, 

" SeaBon elevates oiic thoughts as . ■■ - as 

the vast spaeea or this mighty fabric ; 
teut of even corporeal being." 

" Two of far noblor ehapo, erect and 

Godlike erect, with native honour clad. 
In naked majesty, seemed lords of all." 

" Tho er parts of the earth, being continually Ependiug, and the 

lower continually gaijiin^, they must, of necessity, at length come to au 
equaUty." 

"Prostrate on earth their beauteous body lay, 

Like mountain firs, as aud straight as they." . 

" They that stand , have many blasts to shake then. 

And, if they faJl, they dash themselves to pieces." 

" They lop, and lop, on this and that hand, cutting away the 

sound, and subatantial timber, that nsed to shelter Ihem from the vfinds.' 

" o'er them heads a. mouldering rock is placed 

That promises a fall, and sliakes at every blast." 
"When you are tried in scandara com't. 

Stand in honor, wealth, or wit, 

All others who inferior sit, 
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Lau dahle—PraiseiBOTthy . 
Laudable is the generic; praiseworthy iho specific term. 
Things that are generally entitled to praiso are laudable ; when 
circumstances m^ke an action deserve praise, it is praiao- 
wottty. What is laudable is so under all circumstances ; 
what is praiseworthy is so only under certain circnmstanees. 
The merit of what is laudable lies ia the abstract nature of he 
thing. The merit of what is praiseworthy depends upon the 
eircumstances of the case. In praiseworthy, there is an im- 
plied reference to the agent. More generally, things are 
qualified as laudable, and actions as praiseworthy. Ambition, 
confidenco, &c., may be laudable. To encoiuage trade, and 
discourage immorality, are praiseworthy in a king. 

IL. Macd, I am in tJiis earthly world : where to do harm 
is often laudable ; Macbeth, Iv. 3. 

Beucd, So much for praisin[f myself) (who, 1 myself will bear witness, is praise- 
worthy.) Mkc74 Ado About Nothing, V. 3-] 

" Nothing Is more than an. inquiry after tmth." 

" Eidieulfl is generally made Tise of to laugh moii out of virtue ajid good 
sense, by attacking every thing iu human life." 

" He had in general a confidenco in his own judgment, ond never 

took advice." 

" Firm™, who eejiod npoii Egypt, was so far that he encouraged 

" Affectation endeavoura to ccireot natural defects, and iias always the 
~- ■ aim. of pleasing, though it always miasoa it." 

" But who shall say that the feelings which produced such emotions oven 
in such men were not and good 1" 



Lucky- 

Though both those words are employed ta qualify those pcr- 
ions to whom things turn out as they wish, there is tliis dis*- 
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tiaction betweea them. Those are properly called JurtimaU 
who arc continually successful in their imdertaltings. Lucky 
refers to that which ia pure hazard, and wholly unespected. 
A fortunate man obtains what he wishes and hopes to gain. 
A lucky man gets what he may desire, but does not expect to 
gain. The fortunate merchant grows rich by successful specu- 
lations ; the lucky man becomes rich by a prize in the lotterj-, 
or by an unexpected legacy. 



lAnl. 


■ ■ ■ when mine hours 


Were nica and Inoiy, men did ransom Uv^ 


Otmeforjei 


its. — Ant. ™d Cle. 


iCKBtff loved me, 


I weep for him ; be he was fortunate 








1 gentlB Muse 


Willi tacky V 






MII.TON. ' 


Like those H 


esperian gardenE, &med of old, 


Fortunate fie 


Ids, and groves, and floweiy vates. 


Thrice happy islea ; P. L., iii, 5fl 


In days of yc 


ire how fortunately fered 


The Mmstrel 


.' wsiidering from hall to hsU 




■ZSS^MIB-S 



Exercise. 

After many fraitleaa aliempls, I waa at I^ so ae to find him at 

home ; and having obtained an interview, I explained my views lo fiim, aud 
solicited his interest in my favour. 

Ou Ilk amval in town, he advertised in tiio publis papers, and, by the 

chance, the adverUeement Etriick the oyo of a gentleman, who was 

fa need of some one to supermteud his ai^rs ; this led to an intorvisw, and 
he vpas HO as to obtain the situation. 

I met hhn by Uie mei-est chanco, an oyoat which has led to all my good 
throughout life, and which I cajinot but conadet as the ac- 
cident that ever befel me. 

IIo has boon most ■ ■ - — ■ in all his l^'anaactioiis ; every thing has priE- 
pered with him through lifo, aud in all cases of doubtful success, enterprises 
seemed to want but his sanction io turn the scale in their favour. 

It was a circumatance ibr the Duko that tlie King died at this 

conjuncture ; for, in consequence of his death, ho waa liberated from prison, 
and restored lo all his ^gnities and honors. 

" Tho ■ — ■ moment the sly traitor chose, 

" O old man, whose farm remauia 

For you sufficient, and requitee your pains." 
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MiUe — Dumb. 
A dumb maa lias not the power to speak. A mute man 
either does not choose, or is not allowed to speak. Whatever 
takes away the faeulty of speech, even for a time, causes a 
man to be dumb. Men aro dumb from some organic defect : 
circumstances may make us mute. Deafness from birth will 
make a man dumb. Beasts, birds, and fishes are dumb. 
Mutes are men who stand on each side of the entrance of a 
deceased person's house, on the day of his funeral, and who 
aro ordered to preserve strict sOence. 

Tiie 











inc, is sun, 




iderlurl 


isth In men's < 




!ondho 


nayed eentenc 



The dumb men tlitong to see him, and the blind 

To hear him speak. Conoftmaaj ii. 

More safe I sing with mortal yoice, unehfinged 
To hoarse or mule, though fellen on evil days, 
On evil days thougli fallen, and evil longuBS. 

P. L., vif. 85 
His gentle dumb ezpression turned at length 
The eye oEEvelo mark bis play— Jd., is. 557. 
Mute as the snow upon the hill. 
And, as the saint he prays to, stllL Wokeswoet 
If et, Bpile of all ibis eager Etrife, 
This ceaseless play, the genuine life 

That serves the stedfast hours, 
Is In the grass beneath, that grows 
Unheeded, and tlie mute repose 

Of sweetly-breathing flowers. !d., p. »I8 



" We went in an open carriage, drawn by two sleok old black horees for 

which W. Scott seemed to liavo an aSection, as he had for every 

animal that belonged to him." 

" 'Tis listening fear and amaieraont all." 

" Long he e1ooi5, and leaning on bis staff, 

Ws wonder witnessed with an idiot laugh." 
" Some poffltive Icrma eaguify a negative idea : blind impllea l privation ol 
eight, , n denial of epeeoh." 
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■' All sat 

Pondering tho danger with deep thouglits." 
" The whole perplexed ignoble crowd 

to my questions, in my praises loud. 

Echoed the word." 
" Tlie truth of it is, half the great talkers in the natioa would ba struoii 

were tliia fountain of discoui'se (party Uob) dried up." 

In a few minutes, however, several appeared, at the dglit of 

whom, MuBtapha, knowmg what was hia dooni, cried with a loud voice, 
" Iio, my death !" and attempted to fly. 

" Sometimes" we stand in silence, and with a full heart, gazing upon fhoso 
hard, cold eyes which never again can melt m tenderness udou us. And 
our alienee is , — its eloquence is gone." 



jVeio — Novel. 
What we get in exchange for the old,, is nev>. What has 
never occurred before, is novel. New is opposed to old; 
novel, to Itnown. New supposes something previous ; novel 
is strange and unexpected. The new year is opposed to tho 
old year. A new edition is one just published. A novel 
style is one which no one has yet attempted. A novel priii- 
cipleis one hitherto unknown. Novelty — ^not newness — is, 
the great charm in travelling. A new book may exhibit a sub- 
ject in a novel manner. Novel is a species of new j it is the 
new and tho unknown combined. 

[Ifaci. Approaeli the chamber, and destroy vour sight 
Wim a new GorBon. — . — ■ Maclisihin. 3, 

BuJee. — ■■- novelty is only in request ; and it is as dangerous to be aged in anj 
M^s.fiirMew>.,iu.2. 



This novelty on earlh P. £., x. Sai. 

flower after flower liaa blown, 

Embellishing the ground Ibat gave them birth 

Whate'er aaaemblaees of new and oW, 
Strange and ^miliar, tnight beguile tlie way. 

WOBBSWOHTB. •Memorials I 
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ENGLISH S¥NONYMES. 



This doctor adopts altogether a — — mode of treatment with liis pa- 
tients. 

It is cuetomary jn many foreign countries, on tho first day of the 

year, for every one to pay visits of ceremony, and make presents to liiB 
Criendf! and acquaintance. 

This was a and unheard-of innovation, and eo opposed to the fsel- 

ings of the members, that they niianimotiBly declared tlioy would withdraw 
their support finm tho society, if the counca should persist in bringing it into 
practice. 

Every tiling I find horo is so and strango, that scarcely an hour 

paaaea without somethuig to engago my attention, and this produces so 
pieasuig an oicitoment, that I am now strongly prejudiced in favour of tho 

As a reward for his diligence and good conduct at eoIiooI, hie uncle had 
made him a jwesent of a ■ — — kite, which ho is now engaged in flying hi 
tho fietife at the hack of the house. 

" We are naturally delighted with ." 

" When the :- of success was cooledj he began lo feel that the ohve 

crown had its thorns." 

" 'Tis on soma evening, Bunuy, gmf eful, mild, 
When nought but bahn is baammg tlnough the woods. 

With yellow lustro bright, that tha tribes 

Visit the spai;ioua heavens." 



Particular — P ecuhar. 
Parttcular qualifies that which belongs to one sort or kind 
only, exclusively of others. Peculiar (fualifies that which he- 
longs to the individual. Pineapples have a particular flavour, 
i. e., a flavowr not belonging to other kinds of fruits One indi- 
vidual pineapple may have a peculiar flavour, i. e. a flavour to 
bo found in no other pineapple. 

CHii. It were all one 

ThiE I slionld. love 3 bright particular star 

And tMnk lo wad it, lie Is so above me. All's Wdl, ^c.,1. 1. 

Rm. Tlie single and peculiar life is bound 
With all the Etrength and aimour of the mind 

To Seep itself from 'noyanoe iSunJirf, iii. 3. 

Beauty, nhicb, whether waki:^ or asleep 

Shot forth peculiar graces i P.L.,y 15. 

The unfaUlomable gulf, where aU is still. ' The Enci'sici,' lU 
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94 PRACTICAL EXEHCISEa 

>wo die, my Friend, 

Not wB alone, but that which each man loved 

And prized in liis peeuUar nook of eatlh 

Dies with him or is ehanged -. and veiy aoan 

Even of tho good ia no memorial left. ' TAe Excursion,' i i 

Exercise. 

It iiy ^ long since tbia adventure happened to me, that I can do no moiF 
thun give you a general acconut of the traiiisaction, for I csnnot now recol 
leot every eireiunstance connected with the affair. 

Ecoenlric men have haluts ; they do not seem to move in the 

same sphere with other mortala, but are actuated by diilerent inflnences 
from those which afiect the bulk of mankind. 

I was present during the whole course of lectures ; bat though I paid the 
stricteet af tendon to the syatem and explanations of the lecturer, I could not 
dieoover any '- novelty either in his eystem or arrangement. 

I was once acquainted with a gentleman wlio had the haWt of 

repeating several times, in a gradually lower tone, the last syllable of every 

His genoi-al conduct was that of an irritable man ; and though I do not 

remember any occasion on which he displayed his violent temper, 1 

know that it whs a subject of conHmial oomplaliit among his friends. 

Is there any thing new? No, nothing m 

" Great father Bacchus, to my song repair. 

For clueteving grapes are thy eare." 

" When we trust lo the picture that objects draw of themselves on the 

mind, we deceive ourselves without accurate and • observation ; It is 

but ill-drawn at first ; the outlines aco soon blurred, the colours every day 



Pfevalen t — P revaihng 
What generally prevails is prevalent. What actually pre- 
vails is prevailmg. There are many pairs of adjectives of this 
sort in English, the former preserving the Latin, and the latter 
the Saxoa participial ending — such as. Consistent, consisting ; 
different, differing ; repentant, repenting, &:c. &c. The former 
of which will be found to qualify as lo generals, and the latter 
as to particulars. Thus, in the above pair of words— Con- 
sumption is a prevalent disorder in England : after a bad hai- 
rest, distress is a prevailing cause of discontent. 
Exercise. 

" This was the most roccivcd nnd — ~ opinion when ! fiist brought 
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" PrababiliyeB, wliicii cross men's appetiles and paeaions, tun the 

same fete ; let Jiever bo much probability haiig on one bicIb of a eovetoiu 
man's reasoning, and money on the other, it is oasy to forosoo which will 
oniweigh." 

" Tho oyila naturally consequent upon a temptation era intolera- 
ble." 

" But tho groat characteristic of the present inf elleotual spirit is 

one most encouraging to human hopes ; it is benevolence." 

*' Ab I consider that the architecture of a nation is one of the most visible 
types of its character, bo, in that department all with ns is comforta- 
ble, and nothing vast." 

It most be admitted, to the honor of our nation, that the vice of drunlten- 
nwa is far less in England now, than it was some years past 

Commerce and war triui^litnt so many Franks into tlte East, that at 
Smyrna and Alexandria it has occasiondtj boon asked whether hats or tur- 
bauH were the fashion. 



S/ <i o — Robust 
'Strong is hece the t,ei enr term robust the specihc A 
il o g man is .ihle to bear a heavy buiden A Tohust raan 
b ara continual iiboui oi fatigue with ease There la in ro 
bust the idea of rougimo&s or iuli,ness which, strong doe'i not 
Lontam A sliong man nay be ictive n mble a d graceful 
An txuess oi muscular deielopmcnt logeth(,r with a clumsi 
ness ot action exolude these qualities fro » the robust man 
Ploughmen and labouiers are robust soldieis anl ^iilor^ an, 
genenUy tioi c men 

ISoTxi,. Stiongasatonei miiope,! crj— ainen. 

Richant IL, i. 3 
O impotenoe of mind, m body strong: I 
But what is strength without a double stLare 
Ofwlsdom! SsmimAsm.,S!L 

Alas ! when etil men are Elron s 
No life is good, no pleasure lone 

Wdudswokth, ' Sotig at Bmgham Cmth. 
For one, who, though of droopuig mien, had yet 
From naMire'a iindliness received a frame 
liobusl as ever rmnllabour bred. " ' 37is£icuriio?i,'Ti.] 

Exercise. 

Having lived all his life in tlio connfry, and hoing habitually engaged in 

acUse oocapations, he was in possesiion of hoaltii, and its conslanl 

attendant, excellent Epirits. 
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96 PRACTICAL EXERCISES 

Though naf urally of a ooustitution, iiis framo was eo ehatlered by 

the eiCflSaiyo fatigue and haiiJeliips he had Tindergone, that he fell into a bad 
Bliita of health, from which ho never afterwards recovered. 

Thie news threw hiiu uito Euch a state of excitement, that it brought on 

a fit ; and thi^ee men could scarcely hold him down, or prevent hini 

doing Eoms injury to tlie byetandere. 

We sliould never fbrgot that though it is excellent to be ■ — — — , it is 
shameful to abuse our strength. 

Salluat dcBCribea Catiline as a man of eitroordinmy powers, both of niind 
and body ; able to bear heat and cold, fatigue and watching to on incrodi- 



He degree, and displaying every sign of a 


- frame. 


Those who are physically are sometim 


05 weak in mind. 




iud bold. 


Defies the noxious vapour." 




" The weak, by thinkmg themselves , i 


u-e induced to proclaim war 


ag^iist that which ruins them ; and the 


- by aiTecting to be weak. 


are thereby rendered as useless as if they really ' 


,vere so." 



Translucent — Transparent . 
Whatever admits the light through it in such a way, as to 
enable us to clearly distinguish objects placed on tlig_ other 
side of it, is transparent. What merely admits the light, but 
does not enable us to distinguish objeets through it, is tran.'^lit- 
cent. Glass, wafer, ice, &c., are traoaparent snbatancts. 
Ground glass, silver paper, horn, &c., are translucent su 
stances. What is transparent is also translucent; but wb 
is translucent is not always transparent. 

lEing. lurough the transparent bosom of the deep 

and God made 

The irraament, expanse of liquid, pure. 

Transparent, elemental air P. L., vli. S6S, 

Under the glassy, cool, Cranslncent wave. Conuu, S61. 

Hurled down a mountain^ioTe from alase to stage, 
Yet tflmperinf, for my siglit, ila bustling rage 
In the soft heaven of a translucent pool. 

wMe the morning air is yet 

Transparent as the seal of innocent youth, p. 373, 
I sea the dark brown curls, tlie brow, 
The smooth transparent skin. 
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Exercise. 

" A poet of another ualion would not liaro dwelt eo long upon tho clcat- 

ness aud cy of the stream ; but in Italy, ono soldom bces a river that 

is eslremoly bright and limpid, most of them being muddy." 

" The quarry has several other ■ — atones, which wont iieillier beauty 

" Nor shines Uie eilret moon one-haif eo bright. 

Through the bosom of the deep, 

As doth thy face Uirough teara of mine ^ve light, 
Thou Eliin'et in every tear that I do weep." 

' forms, too line for mortal sight. 

Their flqid bodies half dissolved in light" 
" Lumps of roclt crystal heated redhot, theu quenched ui fair wal*r, oi- 

clianged their cy for whiteness, the ignition and eitinction tuning 

cracked each lump into a multitude of minute bodies." 
" Each thought was visible that rolled within. 
As throagh a crystal case the figured hours are seen, 

And Heaven did this veil provido, 

Bocauso she had no guilty lliought lo hide," 



_ Weak—Inftrm. 

Weak is a, generic term, and is opposed to strong : mfirm 
is a species of weak. Wealcness may proceed from various 
causes, and may exist at any period of life. Infirmity is the 
wealtncss of old age. Those who are infirm are weak; but 
those who are weak are not always iniirm. We never hear 
of infirm children. The term weak, is applied to animate and 
inanimate things. Iniirm, only to human beings. A sick, 
man is too weak lo walk; an old man is too iniirm to stand. 



KrfS, What can be their busmeas 

With me, a poor weak womsB, fallen from favour. 

Scary nil., ill. 
Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable, 
Don« or suffering; P.L,, 1.157 

Thy ftailty and infirmer ses forgiven. 

Fame is the spur tTiat tlie clear spirit doth raise, 

(That last irdirmity of noble mmd) 

To scorn delights and live laboriooa days. 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES 

—Come hither in thy hour of slrength ; 
Come, weak as is a brealdns tnve I 
Here stretch thy tody at full length ; 
Or build thy house upon this grave. 





be shall 1 


;aiil 


Tha clearest i 




Dt those! 




sled reason's 




iBlooinfltmt 


oreaob. 





Exercise. 

Tne yonuger brother had suffered a long and panful illneas, aud was BO 

. from exhaustion and depletion, that it wiia douWful for EOiue timo, 

whether he would ever recover his strength. 

Though of great age, he is one of the most active moil know; for, at 

a time of life when most men are and ailing, ho performs all the 

ordinary duties of life with the energy and vigour of youth. 

" Thei'o can be little doubt that vice and luxury operate ipite aa strongiy 
as any hereditary influence cr physical debility, in making tlie mental 
foonlties and inefficient." 

Every man roust naturally look focwai'd to a time when ho will become 

old and , and should lay np hi his youth a provision for that period 

of his life in which he wdl no longer be able to work. 

The workmen had scarcely left the building, when the roof fell in with a 
loud crash ; and on esamining the ruine.it was discovered that the walls, being 
too to support the weight of the roof, had consequently given way. 

". At my age, and imdei my , I can bavo no relief but that which 

religion furnishes me." 



11 ,g}ty—m-i y 
Every thing is weighty since weiglit is the natural twide v 
which all bodies have to the centre of the ea tl Those 
bodies which have much we ght e ther in proportion to their 
bulk, or the strength tpplieil to them are heavy Heaij 
qualifies what cannot be ea« Iv lifted K. bag of goli is 
heavier than a bag of feathers oi the sa ne size heciuse gold 
has more weight than feathers The natire of the substance 
causes its weight. The |uai t \y of the substance causes its 
heaviness. A pound of feathers and i poui il of gold have 
equal weight ; but feathers and goH have not equal heaMnoes 
In a moral sense, the same difference is perceplihle A 
weighty affair is one which is intrinsically important ; a heavy 
charge is one difficult to be got rid of. 
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IKGLISH SYNONYMES. 



'here ye shaU meet about this vieigbty buslnesa. 




fl-™7 7/11, 




Caia. The poor meohanicli porters crowding in 




Tiieir heavy Imrdene at His narrow gate. 




H^ v., 1. 


s. 


That burden Jieavier than the earth to bear ; 




Than all the world much heavier — P. J,., ji. S3 




that blessed mood, - 








In which the heavy and Uic weary weight 




Of all IMa unmtelligiblo world 




Is lighterLed — Wqudswoiith 


' Tint^m Ahbe^ '1 


Exercise. 




.est worlis of invention aro of very little 


, when put 



the balBnce with what refines and exalla the rational mind." 

" Meraeniiue tells us, that a little child, with an engine of a hundi-od 

double pulleys, might move this earth, though it wero much er tlian 

it is." 
" Reverend paliiarch," answered the emperor, " do not deem tliat we 

think lightly of your Hcmplea, but the qiieeUon is now, not in what 

manneF we may convert these Latin heretics to the true faith, but how we 
may avoid being overrun by their myriads, which resemHe thoaa of the 
locusts by which f heic appmaoh was preceded and inUmated." 

"Tlie Etibject is concerning the nass of several bodies, or the 

proportion that is required betwiit any and the powei' which may 

" Thm 



WJwle — Entire. 
The parts of any object may be divided, but if they are not 
separated, that object may be called whole. Thus, if an orange 
be cut into several pieces, all the parts, taken together, will 
malte up the whole orange. But if the orange be not cut, tKen 
It is entire. That is entire which has not been divided. 
That is whole which has suffered no diminution. {See Tt 
iepamte and To divide, p. 62.) 
lUlijs One loucli of nature makes the whole world Idn - 

Troa. md Creia. lil. S 
oili. — one entire and perfect olirysolite. 

OtMlo, V. a 

fold 
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PRACTICAL EXBRCI8E6> 

plialam firra^ advanced entire. 

H., Tl. 399 
la the sovereignty of these fait Isles 

ould be tauEht ani trained li.Z 

Exercise. 

" An action is which is complete hi all its parts ; or, M Ariatotis 

dosCiTlbes it, when it has a beginmiig, a middle, and an raid." 
" Iiooking down, he saw 

The world filled with violence, ond nil flesh 

Corrupting each their way." 

" And all eo forming an harmonionfi ." 

" Thus Iiis conduct was made up of artiiico and deceit." 

« The conquest of the passions is so difficult a work, that they 

who despair of it should think of a less difficult task, and only attempt to 
regulate them." 

" And feeling that no human being is ly good, or ly base, 

we loam that true knowledge of mankind wliicli hiduccs us to expoot litUo 
and forgive much." 
" A ruined chapel, flanked by a solemn grove, still roared its 

front ." 

" There was a time, wlien jEtaia'a silent firo 

Slept anperccived, the mountain yet ; 

When conscious of no danger from below, 
She towefd a cloud-eappod pyramid of snow." 

His boots are the only thmg splendid in his costnme. 

" How my advenfuros will ooncludo, I leave ly to Providence ; ii 

comically, yoa sliLdl hear of them." 



On— Upon. 
In speaking of objects of sense, we say that one tiling 
is on another when the former is in contact with the upper 
surface of the latter. The preposition upon is often used 
eynonymously with on ; though it would be more correct to 
employ it only when the lower substance of the two is raised 
considerably from the floor or earth. According to this dia- 
tiuction, wo speak of an object lying on the floor, but we 
place something upon a shelf. So also, a pigeon perched 
upon a house may fly down and light on the ground. A 
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boy hangs his hat upon a pejj, and throws his ball on tho 
floor. 

In a secondary sense, upon shews a closer connection than 
on. "Upon the receipt of this letter, he gave orders, &c. 
(immediately.") "On the death of the king, &c. (i. e. in 
consequence of,) tho princo succeeded to all hia dominions 
and titles." 



e, with otter epritely shows 
Of mine own fclnared ; when I waked, I found 
This label on my hosom. CsmSeiins, v. S 

Tiia, — - In UiB apioed Indian air, by night 
Full often halh she gossiped by my side ; 
AM sat with me on Neptune's yeDow sands 
MarMng the embarked tradeis on the flood. 



As when heave 

Halh scathed the forest oaks or momilain pines, 
With silked top then- stately growth, though bare 
SlBjids on the blasted heath. p. L., i. 615. 

for God had thrown 

That mounlam as his garden mould, high raised 
Upon the r^)i4 current — Id,, iL 337, 

As the mule swan that floats adown the Etream, 
Or, on the wafers of the unruffled lake. 
Anchors liet placid beauty. Tie Ercaiiiim, n 

And, like the waler-Uly, lives and thrives. 
Whose root Is fiied In stable earth, whose head 

Loud is the Vale ;— this inland Depth 
In peace is roarir^ like the Sea ; 

Is hstemns quietly. ' Elegiac TAnss.'] 

Exercise. 
Tlia door of (he cage being left open, the bii'd flow out, and after mat. 
ing several turns in the air, perched — . — tlie top of a high tree, where 
it remained sealed all the afteraoon. 

Immediately the receipt of this nowa, orders were given to pre- 
pare every thing for an Jnvaision. 

Nothing was soon all sides but the most abject miserj- an(! 

defititution. 

9" 
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102 PRACTICAL BXEHCISES 

Ho was so weajc, that he could proceed no further ; and bsing suddenly 

aeiied with a dizziness, fell the groimd before any one could hafiten 

to his relief. 

The boy placed his toys the top of a liigh wall, where none of Ms 

companions could reach tliem. 

" As I did stand my watch the liill 

I looked towards Bimam, aud anon methought 
TliB wood began to move," 
" me, — me, let all tby fuiy fall." 



The Bjnonjmeb laogpd undei this divi un die distingniEh- 
ed from each, other by the totiVB ^Illl passive qualities which 
they respectively contain It mjat be understood that the 
terms aettve and passive irt not here taken m a giammatical 
sense There are many verbs, noims, and adjectives, which, 
wholly independently of then grammatical nature, contain in 
the very ideas they represent eithei an ictii e or a passive 
qualitj The difteience between the two adjectives contented 
and satisjitd may be referred to this principle The former 
qualifies one who his restrained his mmd or dcs res within a 
certain limit Heie, thero is evidently an atftion fiomTvithin 
On the other hand the word safifJleJ refers to some one who 
IS in a recipient or passive state The contented man his 
acted upon his own mmd The satished man has been acted 
upon by others In some cases, we ovtn find the active and 
passive principle existing, under diffeieiit ciicumstinces, in the 
same word. Of this, the word fearful will furnish a curious 
example. When it signifies " inspiring fear," it ia used in its 
active — when it means " filled with fear," it is used in its pas- 
sive sense. A fearful man may mean, either one who makes 
others afraid, or one who ia himself afraid. The difference in 
many hundred paira of words may be determined by ihe ap- 
plication of this principle ; the same idea being found in both 
words ; but the one possessing it in an active, and the other 
in a passive or recipient state. 
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A h ility — Capacity. 
Capicity is the power of receiving and retaining knowladge 
with facility ; ability ia the power of applying knowledge to 
practical purposes. Both these faculties are requisite to form 
a great character ; capacity to conceive, and ability to execute 
designs. Capacity is shewn in quickness of apprehension. 
Ability supposes something done ; something by which the 
"mental power is exercised in executing or performing what 
has been perceived by the capacity. 



Uffgo. Andthonghil 


beiitliiatCaesiohBvahii 


iplHCB 


(For, sure 


..heflUsitu 


p with great ability. 








OtUUo, iii. 








holdinBlliem 






action tuid ( 


capacity 




Ofnoraor 








sar. ■ Ccnota-iKJ, 


U. 1. 




I my ability] 






To lighten what thou i 


Buffer'Bt. Sumiim Ag 




C^>acityi 




appreheDd 













The Ubeial donor of capaoities 



Exercise. 



Those wlio aiB oiico convinced that they have , should instantly 

Bct upon that conviction, and do something worthy of tiiemselvee. 

It is never necossacy to explain a diffienlty twice to a pnpil of good ■ * . 

Few petHons BKett their to the utmost, or do all the good that lies 

in their power. 

" Whatever man has done, man may do," ia a saying expressive of the 
confidence a man should place in bia own . 

The nilee and exercises in the Iwok which I lent you are so clearly and 
acoucaiely explained, that they arc intelhgible to the lowest . 

The courage of tlie soldier and tiie and prudence of the general 

are required to e:rfricato an army irora s. dangcrons position. 

The object is too big for our when wo would compreiiend the cic- 

cumforence of a world. 

" Though a man has not the to distinguish himself in the most 

shining parts of a great character, ha has ceilainly the of being 

just, faithful, modest, and temperate." 

" I look npon an -— statesman out of business like a huge whale, 

thai will endeavour to overturn "the sliip, unless he has an empty c^ to 
play witli." 
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Aversion — Antipathy. 
Aversion ia a turning-from ; antipathy is a feeling- a gainst 
Aq antipalliy is not ao strong as an aversion. The former ia 
a state of feeling ; the latter is a mental act. Tliere is more 
of reason in aversion, and more of impulse in antipathy. It 
is something in our own nature which causes our aversion. 
It is something in the nature of others which produces our an- 
tipathy. Antipathy is opposed to sympathy ; aversion is op- 
posed to inclination. Many persons feel antipathies to worms, 
mice, insects, &;c. The idle have an aversion from work. We 
should endeavour to overcome antipathies, and resist aver- 

Cff™!. Wo contraries hold more ajiiipatliy. 

Kinff Leai; U. 2. 
Wliat if Willi lite aversion I lejecC 
nicbes and realrCLS 1 p. it.,ii. 4il7 

bnC Discord first, 

Daughter of Sin, nmong tlie irrational 
Death introduced, iirough fierce BUtipathy. 

i'.£.,i:.7M.l 

Exeroiss. 

There is a natural and necessary between good and bad, in the 

same way as we may imagine the same to exist between any two directly 
contrary qqalitiee. 

They tooli great pleasure in compounding lawsuits among their neJgliijonEa, 
for which fhoy were the ■ ■ — of the gontlemen of the long robe. 

"Jjiere are Eome perenns for whom we entertain an ■ — — ■ wilhoat being 
able to give any reason for our dislike ; wo may suppose, as eome bodies 
have naturally a greater affinity for each other, and otiiera a repelling ptln- 
cipla within them which preventa Ihoir coming together, that the same prin- 
ciple operates on the minds and afieodons of men. 

When a man uldulges in solitude to such a d^ree as to feel a positive 

■ ftoni mixing in society, he may depend npon it that his mind is not 

in a very heaJthy state. ^ 

" To this perhaps might be jnsfly attributed most of the sympathies and 
observable in men." 

" I cannot forbear mentioning a tribe of egotists, for whom I have always 
had a mortal ; I mean the authors of memoirs who are never men- 
tioned in any works but their own." 

" There is one species of terror which those who ai-e imwilllng to suffot 

the reproach. of cowardice have wisely dignified with the name of 

A man has indeed no dread of harm from an mseot or a worm, bnt \ta 
luma him pale whenever they opproacU him." 
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Approva I — A nprobatwn. 
Approbation is the state or feeling of approi ing. Approval 
is the act of approving. Our approval is expressed positively ; 
our approbation is not necessarily made known. Approbation 
is taken in a passive sense ; approval in an active significa- 
tion. A virtuous conduct wOI insure the approbation of all 
good men. Tradesmen often send articles to their customers 
on approval. We may be anxious for the approbation of our 
friends ; hut ive should be still more anxious for the approval 
of our OWE conscience. 

IK. HtB. ■ — . . how many, now in health. 



Looking on earth, wJOl approbation marks 

The juat man P. k., lii. t,\ 

And now, in pteterenee to the mightiest namea, 
To Thee the enterminadi^ eword is given. 
Dtead 'mark of approbation jusUy gained ! 
Esalted office, wortMy sustained 1 

WoKDswontH, ' Thanhssiviag Qie.'l 

Exercise. 

" Precept gains only the cold of reaEon, and compels an aa^eiit 

which judgment frequently yields with i-eluctanoo even when delay is Ini- 
possible." 

" There is a ceasor of jnalice and manners, without whose iio 

capital sentences are to he eieculed," 

" The bare of fho worth and goodness of a thing is not properly 

the williag of tliat thing ; yet men do very commonly account it so." 

It is certdn that at the first you were all of my ophiion, and that I did 
nothing without your . 

" He who is anxioaa lo obtain universal will learn a good lesson 

from the fable of the old man and hia ass." 

The work has baon esanihied by several oicollenf judges, who have ex- 
pressed their nnqualifiod of its plan and csecntiou : it will, therefore, 

be pubhahed without delay. 

" There is no positive law of men, whether received by formal consent, 
as in councils, or hy secret , as in customs, but may be taken away." 

" There is as much difference between the of Uie judgment, and 

Uio actual vohliona of the will, with regard fo the same object, aa there is 
between a man's viewing a deatable thing with his eye and teaching aflar 
it witli his hand." 
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Burden — Load. 
Whatever we lioar is a burden ; that which is laid upon us 
is a load. A load may be more than we can hear : a burden 
is troublesome to bear. I h f h h d n, we act, foi 

a bm:deii does not prev h rap d la the case 

of the load, wc are act I j t d y ake away oiH 

power of acting. Wo s 1 d I d W e uncomfort- 
able under a burden. E h 1 1 d d 1 1 rden oppress 
us, but not in an equal d g A vil nee is a bur- 

den ; a load of guilt ove wh 1 h w k 1 

[Wol. ■ 111 

These ruined pill 

A load would am 

O '&s a burfen, Ccomwell, 'Hs a biitden 

Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven. 

Sony VIIL, ilL B 

In oIEoea of love how we may lighten 
Eaih oUier'E burden, hi our Ghare of woe. 

P. L., X.901. 
For oUier thiivga mild Heaven a Umo ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with sUBerfluons burden loaila the day 
And, when God sends a eheerflil hour, refrains. 

MiLTOs. 'Somels.' 
Meekly Ihon didst resign this eattlily load 

Of death, called life. Id. 

while hi your pride ye contemplate 

Tour talents, power or wisdom, deem him not 
A burtlien of the earth. 

Wordsworth. ' The CvmisTlimd Beggar. 
See. where his difSouIt way that old man wins, 

Uent by a load of mulberry leaves ! 

Slf™=™kD/7Viff«.JlBftr.'] 



I am sure, you that know my laziness and exlr 
subject will pity me, entangled in all these ceremonies, which are a wondei- 

rd to me. 

" I understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing, owes not, Iinl bIlU pays, at once 

Indebted and discharged : what then ?" 

The poor horse appeared to move forward with extreme dUSculty, and 
after having performed about half tho journey, BSTik to the ground ntloriy 

OTorwheimed with the weight of the ho had to drag. 

Ho had too much spirit, however, lo become a to his Mends, and 
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immBdialdy detanaiEed to qualify liimself for Eome offioo which would ena- 
ble iiira to earn his livelihood and be iadepondent of othora' assLstanco. 
" Let ludia boaat her groves, jior envy we 
The weeping amber and Iho balmy tree, 

Whilo by our oaks the precious are borne, 

And realms commandeil which these troea adorn." 

The idle cannot be happy ; they are a to themselves and othera. 

" None of Iho tilings they are to leam should ever bo made a to 

tl!om, or imposed on them as a task." 



Vhief- — Baad. 
Chief has an active meniiir.g. Head is used in a passivu 
senae. Head is a natiuai distinction; chief is an acquired 
distinction. Chief is the principal actor, head is the principal 
person. The chief of a tribe ; iho head of a family. A chief 
magistrate, a comraander-in-cMef.' The head of a profession, 
the head of the church. 

[Men. my ftienda 

(Of w om he's oliieO Ccriolmas, v. S. 

Dm. Of what a monarchy you are the head. Hcnrji V., 11. 4. 
O prtoOB, O chief of many thronea powers, 
That led the unbatteled seraphim to war p. £.,i.l28. 

Forthwltli from every squadron and eaoli band 
The heads and leaders thither haste. Id-, 358. 

Less livid wreath entwined 

Nemffiao victor's brow ; leas bright was worn, 
Meed of somo Romaji chief— m biumph borne 
With Ci^tives chained WoKoswonTit, p. 34S.J 

Ea:ercise 

« J^o like thee, McneEtlieus, Greece eotild yield 

To marsha] armies ia the dasty iield." 

„ (pijQ s of tiia sects of philosophy, as Thales, Anaiagora^ 

and Pythagoras, did coiiBent to this tradition." 

" A prudent not oJwaya iiraat display 

His powers in eqnal ranks and fair array. 
But witli th' occasion and the place comply. 
Conceal his force, nay, sometimes seem to fly." 

" Your '■ — I him appoint, 

And by myself have sworn, to him shall bow 
All knees m Heaven, and shall eonfeaa Mm Lord." 
An three weeks had now elapsed withont tho arrival of the expected rem- 
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fijrceraent, the met fogetliet lo eousult upon what was heet to be 

done in tbis emorgoncy. 

Sho was a woniu!! of such uncommon talent and siiiguliir prudence, that 

at the age of nineteen, she was already jndged fit to be the of a 

large establiehmenl. 

" Wayerley pureued hia course silently in the Earns dii'eetion, determined 

to let the take hia own time in recovering the good-hnmoot which ho 

had BO unreasonably discarded, and firm in iiis retFOlution not la bate hun an 
inch of dignity." 

" The queen is acknowledged as the of the church of Eng- 

" As each ia more able to distmguiah himself as of a party, he will 

iesa readily ho mado a follower or associalo." 



Con sent — A ssent. 
Assent is given to a wish or an opinion ; consent, to an act 
The former word is applied to abstract ideas ; the latter, to 
actions. "We say properly — It was with groat difficulty tliat 
his consent to the marriage was gained. When we say, he 
nodded ^sent, it signifies that he expressed that his opinion 
or wish was in accordance with that of another person. We 
may consent to what does not please us, hut we cannot a.ssent 
to what we do not heliove. We refuse what we do not con- 
sent lo do ; we deny what we do not assent to. Consent is 
used in an active, assent in a passive sense. 



{Apotk. My poverly, but not my will 


consents. 




^,^«,,^J^U. 


Sw. without the king's assenl 




'aa wrought to bo a legate ; 


Xing H^ VII. 


tear what amnlta I had, what snares 




Vhal sieges girt mo round, ere I consc 


mtod. 






—— Kith full E 




■hey vote 


P. L., ii, 388 






■isea in his soul, so early and so deep 




Fithont his own consent or knowledgi 












■hat in assent or opposition, rosa 




ntto his mind 


Id.) 
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Exercise. 

Ho declnred that he would novor to such pernicious principles. 

We never could gain his to join our party. 

He entirely lo tlie trulh of the proposition. 

Charles I., in hia last moments, was filled with remorse for having 

to the execution of the Eail of Sb-oflbrd. 

" O no i our roasou was not tainly lent, 
Nor is a slave by its own !" 

In this eituation of affairs, the king found himself obliged to accede to the 
wishes of the nation which were so uneqiiivocally eipreased ; he theroforo 

gave his to the bill, and Ihns seonred his power, if not darably, at 

least for some years longer. 

King Edward lo spare the town of Calais, on condition that six 

of its principal citizens sliould bs delivered over lo liim. 

" All the arguments on both sides must bo laid in the balance, and, npon 
the whole, tho understanding dotormine lis ." 



Culliv ation — Culture. 
Cultivation denotes tke act of cultivating ; culture, the state 
of being cultivated. Culture applies to the soil: cultivation, to 
what grows in it. The ciUture of tlie earth ; the cultivation 
of corn. Metaphorically, the same distinction exists. We 
speak of the culture of the intellect ; and of the cultivation of 
any one of its powers, as the taste, memory, &c. The object 
of culture is to cause production : thus the culture of tlie mind 
is attended 10 ia early years, in order to prepare the soil to 
bear fruit. The object of cultivation is to improve and per- 
fect: thus, we direct our attention to the cultivation of those 
arts or sciences in which we wish lo excel. Cidtivation is 
sometimes used to represent the stale of being cultivated, as 
well as the act of cultivating. 



Hxercise. 

Those excsllsnt seeds implanted at an early age will by ~ bo most 

Nourishing in production. 

"If vain our toil. 

We ought to blame the , not the soil" 

" Tlie plough was not iiivenled till after the Deluge ; the earth requk- 
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ing little or no , but yielding its increase fteoly, and wUhout labuat 

There is no duty m 
by this we Bhall never 
f han others to fall into temptatious. 

The state of — — — among this rude people was so impsrfoet, that it was 
with difficulty they could afford subaiatence to their now guests. 

In many of the West-India islands the soil is naturally so rich, and re- 
quires so litlle , tliat it praduoes many plants and vegetables almost 

spontaneously 

The tea-plant has never iiaen succeEsfully out of China 



Deity — Divinity . 
Deity signifies tlie person ; Divinity, the esaence or nature 
of God. Deity regards God as an agent ; divinity is an at- 
tribute of God. When we spealt of the deities of the Grecian 
mythology, we mean the persons of their gods. The divinity 
of Christ signifies the divine nature of Christ. We speak of 
the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Deity ; not of the 
divinity. 

[Com. he leads them like a tiling 

Made by someotlierdeity thanijatore. Cortolimas, iv. 6. 

Hum. There's a divinity that sliapos our ends 
Rougli-hew them liow we will. HnvM, r. S. 

By prayer the oflended DeitJ- to appease P. L., id. li% 

and fancy that tliey feel 

Dlvloitywitliln them breeding winga. li., ix. 1010. 

empowers him to perceire 

The Toiee of Deity, on height and plain, 
Whispering those truths In stillness, ■wMcii the Wcino 
To the four quarters of tiia winds, proelalms. 

the tempestnons sea 

Of Ignorance, that ran so rough and high. 

And heeded not tJic voice of clashing svmrds. 

These good men humble by a few baro words, 

And ealm with fear of God's divinity. ' E^oleiim. Smncls.'} 

Exercise. 

The habitual contomplatloii. and stndy of the works of Nature are well 
formed to increase onr venei-ation for the . 

The temples of the Greeks took their names ftom the to whoao 

lionor tliey were erected ; some were dedicated to the worship of ono 
, others to tliat of many 
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Tiie who presided over agriculture were ihe dauglitere of Cecropa 

who are called tlio earliest prieetesecs of Fallos. 

The word oracle was used by the ancients to designate not only the re- 

velations made by the to man ; but also, the place in which such 

reTclatious were made. 

The Scriptui'cs were written by the inspiration of the . 

Among the ancient KomEuis, the Eources of rivers were sacred to some 
, and cultivated with religious ceremonies. 

Before proceeding any further, ho offered a sacrifice to the — — — of the 
fountain. 

Whatever occurred to thoso who were sacrificing, and in doubt what to 
Bay, was supposed to be suggrafed by some . 

" Will yoa suffer a temple, how poorly built aoevoi', but yet a temple of 
your , to be razed V 

" But first she east about to change her shape, for fear the of her 

night daiilo bis mortal sight, and overohaige tlie rest of his 



—Instance. 

Aq example is a thing or person. An instance is something 
done. The former has an active, tho latter a passive sense. 
An example practically illustrates a rule ; the object of an 
example is to instruct. An instance is a case in which some- 
thing is represented as done ; the object of an instance is to 
illustrate. Men are examples of virtue or vice ; the actions 
of men are instances of virtue or vice. An example is held 
up for imitation or avoidance ; an instance is related in order 
to shew us wliy wc should imitate or avoid. An example in- 
cifes us to act ; an instance excites us to reflect. 

llCam. Esamples, gross as eatlli, eiliort me. 



Ill a dark age, agamst example good. I 
Be independent, generoos, brave i 

And suolt revere ; 
But be admonialied by his grave, 

And IMnt and fear ! WoimawoBTH, 

aa we stand on lioly earl 

And have Ihe dead aroimil us, talK from tb 
Your iuatajuiBS. ' 
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£xircise. 

He conducU himself in eTflry respect bo proporlj, that he k !ui 

to all the othet boys in tho school, 

I am BoquainteiJ with many ■ — - — -a of Ilia kiaduess and generosity not 
only to hia relations and friends, but also to all tLoso whom lie may know 
to Btaiid in need of his aesislanco. 

Demosthenes ia commonly cited aa an of tho most determined 

perseverance the world ever beheld ; he snrmouuted every natural obstacle 
by his undaanled resolution, and finished by becoming tha moat renowned 
orator that ever existed in any age or country. 

Innumerahlo are related of hia perseverance ; among otliera, the 

acoounis of his repeating hie verses by the seashore, hia reciting with peb- 
bles in his mouth, his ahutUng Iiimself in hia room and studying a whole 
month at a time, &c., &c. 

If we wish olhera to bO good, we should set them an by doing 

well ourselves ; for we may be sure that what wo do will have a much 
more lasting effect on others than what we say. 

"Are sculpture and poetry thus debased," he cried, " to perpetuate tha 
memory of a man whose beat advantage is to he forgotten; whose no one 
action merits record, but as an — to be shunned ?" 



Facility — Ease . 
Ease denotes the state of a person or thing. Facility re- 
fers to the doing of a tiling. It is something real or apparent 
in the nature of tlie thing which causes it to be done with ease. 
Facility is a power belonging to the agent, and regards the pe- 
culiar skill of him who performs. A practisetl hand performs 
with facility. Aa easy task may be accomplished with facility. 
We now see why a raan is said to live at his ease, and not at 
'\n.a facility. 

[7ogD. ■Why, le drinks you, with facffltj', yout Dane dead drunk. 



Min 


,. 




oulddi 


Jit. 




ich more ease ! 


formygc 


lodwillistoit. 


ndyou 


and- 


ppinaawltf 


lease 


T™p.s(,m, 1 


hrouBJ 




>bllque 




mongat innumeraMe s 


iats. 




P.Z,iii.S63J 



Exercise. 
can be hoped from a sedentary and ir 
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" Every ouo must have remarked the with which tiie kindnesa 

of otheis is EomotJmes gained by tijose to whom he never coald have im- 
parted hie own." 

" Trae in writing comes from art, not chance. 

As those move easiest who have learnt to dance." 
"Nothing is more subjoet to mistake and dieappointmeal, than antici- 
pated judgment concerning the or difficulty of any undertaking " 

" They who Iiave etadied, have not only learned many exceilont things, 
but also have acquired a great of profituig themselves, by reading 

Every thing appeared to him ; and, by dint of eonUnued practice,' 

From this time forward, ho lived at his , as he woa thus freed fcom 

the necessity of providing for his daily bread. 

"The -which we acquire of doing things hy habit makes thom 

often pass in us without our notice." 

" Nobody is under an obliga^on to know every thing ; knowledge and 

Ecianoo, in general, is the baeuiesa only of those who are at and 

leisure." 



Faith — Belief. 
Belief exists ; faith acts. Belief is a passive faith, and faith 
is an active belief. It has been said that "faith will remove- 
mountains." We could not here substitute the word belief for 
faith, because belief is merely the passive quality. Faith im- 
pels us to action, and is grounded on our belief. 

[Sal. A Tolunf aiy zeal, and unurgcd faitli. 

King JohA, V. 3. 
Bra. Belief of it oppresses me alreadj. OiUlo, i. 1. 

He iBaves his gods, Me frfende, and native soil. 

P. L., rii. laS 
Tet nope would fsin subseribe, and templs bcdief. 

S. A., 1535. 

BCqiileeeenoe in the Will supreme 

For time oDd for eternity ; by feitli, 
FaiUi abeolute in God, Inolnding hope, 
And tlie defence that hes In boundless love 

Of his perfections 

One solace yet remains for us who came 
Into this world In days when story lacked 
Severe research, that in our hearts we km 
How, for eicitiog youth's heroic flame, 
Assent is power, belief the eonl of fact. ' 
10* 
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Exercise. 

" No mau can attaiu by Iho bare coatemplaticai of heaveu uud 

earUi ; for lliat they uoither are suffieieiil fo give us as much as tlie least 

spai-It of Lght conoeniiug the very principal mysWiries of our ." 

" buiiiis a bridge across the gulf of death, 

To brealt the Ehock blind uaturo cannot shuu, 
Aud lands thought smoothly on the farther shore." 
"The Epicureans coutented themsalves with a denial of Providenec, as- 
eerting, at the same time, the existence of gods in general, because they 

would not shock the common of mankind." 

« There sball fail, and holy hope shall die, 

One lost in certainty, and one ui joy." 
"Suppos allthgrtpmt fthmw fmd 1 kdf 
creed, I w IJ f fc wh t uld t qui fii t ly t 

measur f th any t f rb las h 1 tl y 1 Oj 

oppose? 

" I reject U U t 1 e— I ff t ml t 1 1 j g 

franidy I fesatbtlh kiwimybl h leslbw 

domiaal J fmy ro tl ! th y w t oi d d d ip rt 

" Foiix heard Paul ooncorniiiff Iho • :' 



Falsehood — Falsity . 
Between falsity and. false hood there is this dilference — that 
falsity is passive, and falsehood active falseness. Some men 
practise falsehood ; but we cannot say that they practise 
falsity, since this latter word is the state or quality of being 
false ; not the act of doing falsely. " Probability does not 
make any alteration, either in the truth or falsity of things." 
Falsity is always used as the abstract false ; falsehood is used 
in both senses ; as the abstract false, and as a false assertion. 
When the falsity of an assertion is made .evident, it is proved 
to bo a falsehood. 

[Cjm. Winnow the Imth from falsehood Cyiileliiir, v 5. 

' for no falsehood can endure 

Touch of oeleslial temper P. L., iv. 811 

By Eilsitiea anil lies the greatest part 
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Exercise. 

•• Ail decap^oa in tho couise of iifo is, indeed, nothing also bul a lie re- 
duced to prao^co, and pEissing from worda to tiling." 

The uf Ilia pretoiiBioiis was, howevBt, discovered, and miivei-aally 

admitted, so that he smi. lost all his foHoivBra, and w^ obliged lo quit the 

"^Ifeiliy temptationa to wiU occur In the disguise of passions, too 

speoiona to fear much reBlstanco." 
" Neither are they able to break through those errors, wherein they are 

EO detsrminately settled, that they pay inito tho whole sum of wliat- 

Boever love is dne unto God's truth." 

" Artificer of fraud ; he was tho first 

That practised — ■■ under saintly show." 

It mast not be forgotten that theso are not argnmenta.hat mere 
and we coa hardly ho expected lo believe them till thoir truth oi 

of oxaggoratiou, frcqueiilly introduce 



Force — Strength. 
Strength expresses the quality of being strong. Force is 
active ; it is strength exerted. An argument has the same 
strength, whether it be employed or not ; but it has no force 
unless it be applied. Force, in fact, is strength put in action. 
A man collects his strength, to strike with force. We speak 
of the strength of a wall or tower, and of the force of water 
or stream. Strength resists attacks ; force puts the invadeia 
to flight. 

[Biiji. Agonist whose fury and unroatolied lorce 
Tho awless lion could not ii'age ibc fight. King Jo/m, i. 1. 

liai. O, it is esoellent 

To have a giiml's slrengUi ; but it Is tyrinnoos 

To nse It lite a giant. Mees, far Mens., il. 2. 

Whom Jove's great son to her glad hushand gave, 

ItoBcned&om death by force Milton. 'Sonnets 

she has a hidden strength 

Wlrioh you remamber not. 

Sec. Bm. 'What hidden strengtli 

Unless tho strength of Heaven, if yon mean that. 

O joyless power thit stands ty lawless force I 
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Yet in tbemselveB 



Exercise. 



Feats of or agility excite oar wonder and enrprise, but they fieldoin 

miee in ua any great degree of adniLration, 

The lightning Btruelt the oak with such , that all the branches oa 

ane liido of it were stripped off, and a deep mark left in the bark fcom tlie top 
to the bottom of the tree. 

The Grecian mytliotogfete represent Atlaa aa a man of such immense 
, that he could bear the world on his shouldera. 

While endoayouring to reach the shore, one of the rowera pulled the oar 

with each , that it auddeiily snapped asunder, and the party wore 

consequently delayed an hour. 

Nothing can resist the . of tmth ; the most wicked and abandoned 

acknowledge hec power, and are coufounded by her sloady gaio. 

The pior had not sufficient to withstand the of the wairea, 

and hi the raoraing the whole atructore waa a miaerable wreck. 

He attacked the enemy'a ontrenohments with such , that Ihoy 

were taken, and the camp abandoned in less than half oix hour. 

" No definitions, no suppositions of any sect, are of enough to de- 
stroy constant 



Forge tfulness — Oblivion. 
These two words will fall irnder the class of active and pas. 
sive. FoTgetfulness refora to persons ; oblivion, tti things. We 
cannot speak of things buried in forge tfulness, nor can we allude 
to the oblivion of men. The former is an act of the mind — 
the latter, a stale of things. Oblivion refers to things forgot- 
ten'; forgetfulness, to those who forget them Persons are 
forgetful ; things are lost in oblivion, 

t^acl. the awsUowiiiE gull 

Of dark forgetfulness and deep oblivion. RiAard HI., in. T 

Cor. ■ — - That we haie been famniar, 

Ingrate forgelfulneaa shall poison, rather 

Dalle, A Ibrted residenee, 'gainst the tooth of lime 
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Oor biiUi la bat a sleep and t 

TliB soul tliat rises vnth ub. our me's 

Hath lisil elsewhere ita gellmg, 
And Cometh from afar ; 

Not In entire forgelfulneaa, 



" I havo read in ancient aiithois invitafioua to lay aside caro and anxiety, 
filid give a loose to that pieaaing ■■ - ■ ■ ■ whereui men put off their charau- 
tera of liosincas." 
" Thou shouldat have heard many things of worthy memory, which sivall 

now die in , and tliou return unexperienced to thy grave." 

" O gentle aJeep ! 
Nature's soft nurEe, how have I frighted thee, 
That tliou no more wilt weigh my eyelida down, 

And sleep my senses in !" 

" By tlie act of , all ofienoea against the crown, and all particular 

trespasses between subject and subject, were pardoned, remitted, and utterly 
eitbigroahed." 

" Havo you not love enough tb bear with me. 
When that raah Iiumoar which rny mother gave me 

Makes me !" 

" Water-drops have worn the stones of Troy, 

And bUnd ~ swallowed eitira up, 

And mighty states, charaoterlesa, are grated 
To dusty nothing." 
" The debt immense of ondlesa gratitude, 
So burdensome, still paying, still to owe 
what from him I atill received." 



arief—AJlictim. 
Grief signifies the heavmoas of heart which is caused by 
calamity or miaiortune Affliction signifioa a prostration of 
the feelings, and is the strongest term ive have to express the 
sufferings of the heart Grief is generally loud in expression, 
and shews itself by violent gestures, such as wringing the 
hands, beating the br(,ast, ic. AMction is the sadness of 
silence. Grief requires to be soothed ; affliction, to be com- 
forted. Grief complains, affliction suffers. We raise up the 
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afllicted; wo pacify grief; hence grief is aa active, and af- 
fliclion a passive quality, 

iComt, Grief Jills the room up of my absent chilcl, 
Lies in liis lied, walia up and down, witli me ; 
Puts on his pretty loots, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all ids gracious parts, 
Slufife out lu3 Tacant garments with liia form i 
Tlien, lja»e I reason TO lie !ond of grief. Jims Joha. iii. 4. 

Olh. Hail it pleased Hearen 

To try me milli affliction Otlielia, iv S. 

for grief and spite, 

Cast herself headlong from the Xsateniau fiteep. 

Which is my chief af[licllon, shame, sjio sorrow. 

IJomore shall grief of mine the season wrong: 



With Euoh in their affliction. The Eicurri™, irii.i 

Exercise, 

caused by tho death of her only eon had so worked upon the piioi 

widow's feelings, that in a few weeks she was reduced almost to a skeleton 

lu addition to her other misforttmes, the old woman had now become 

quite blind ; she bore this new , however, with Che greatest fortitude, 

mid soon resumed her wonted cheert\ilnees of manner. 

On receiviug this sad news, he burst out mto exclamations of the most 

paeaonate , declaring that he had now nothing to live for, and that 

tliei'e was no mere happiness for him in this world. 

I eodeavoursd to soothe his — .^ — ■.; and, after some time, succeeded in 
satisfying him of the necessity of EUhmittiog to the . 

In all our , the reflection that there is a compensating power, 

which will make up for every partial evil, mast be an unfailmg Hourpe of 
consolatiou. 

— — — and ■ ' — ■ are the common lot of mautind. 

" The mother wsa so at the loss of a fine boy who was her only 

Bon, that she died for of it." 

"Where shall we find the man that bears — — ■, 
Great and majestic in his lilto Cato 3" 

" Some virtues are only seen in and some in pmspority " 



Haired — Odium. 
Hatred is an active feeling. Odium is the feeling ir 
eive state. We do hatred, but we sufTer odium, Odinr 
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feeling as respects those who are hated ; hatred is the feeling 
as concerns those who hate. A tyrant incurs tho hatred of 
all good mon, and by his actions brings upon himself the pub- 
lic odium. The odimn of an offence will sometimes fall upon 
the innocent. He persecuted his victim with unrelenting 
hatred. 

[Nor. Whst his higli hatred coulil effeol, wanlfl not 
A minister in bis power. Benn/ VUL, 1 1. 

Buslris and his Memphian cMialry 
Wliile with perfidious hati-ed they putsueil 
The sojoutnera of Ooslien. P. £.,1.308. 

— , vowing that the stream eLouII bear 

TJiatname Uirougli eveiy age, her hatred lo dcolare. 

Exercise. 

•• ,— IB the paasion of defiance ; and there is a kind of hostility iii- 

clttded in its very esBnce ; but then, if there ooitld have been ■ in the 

world -when there was scarcely any thing , it would have acted wilh- 

in the oonTpaas of ita proper object." 

The king incnrred^l tho which ehonld biiTe fallen on the project 

ors orinventora of all these unpopular measures. 

The slightest aad most innocent ocoaann? ofioii Reduce , and ' 

propagate quacrels in the world. 

Keli^iia wute have always been characterized by the and rnth- 

l«Es cruelty with which they have been carried on. 

Notwithstanding all the serviees be had rendered his country, MiltJadcs 

incurred the of his fellow-citiiens, and fell a vicUni to the jealousy 

of bis conntrymon. 

Henry VII. was personally brave, but ho was a lover of peace ; but the 
great blemish of his character wsa avarice ; and on all occasions he evinced 
an implacable to the house of York. 

" Retain no malice nor against aiiy ; be ready to do them all the 

kindness you arc able." 

" The and olTeiices which some men's rigour and remissness had 

contracted upon my govemrosnt, I was resolved to have expiated." 



IncUnationj — Disposition. 

A disposition is that st^te of mind which may he easUy 

turned towards some parlitular object. An inclination, is a 

positive tendency toward^^'an object. Disposition regards the 

whole framu of mind,;" inclination has reference to single acts. 
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A (Jispoaitioa for study expresses merely a passive state, 
which exhibits natuial capacity for it; an inclination for study 
expresses a leaning of the mind, or ability for it. I am dis- 
posed to do that to which I have no objection. I am inclined 
to do what I have a wish for. On solemn occasions, the 
mind is disposed to be grave and serious. The sight of what 
is absurd raises in us an inclination to laughter. Dispositions 
are cherished or overcome ; inclinations are yielded to or re- 



Thougt inelinaaon be as sliatp as will. 

HmnUt, 111. 3. 
Go wliitlier tuts and inclination Etiong 
Leads thee. P. L., a. 385. 

Tlie gracious inclination, tlie just rule. 
Kind wishes, and good actions, Bud pura thoughts. 

The Eicursim, ix. 

To sympathy with man. Id., 1] 

Hxercise. 

Julius CiBBar is said to have been a man of most amiable ; Iiui 

first care, alter gaining a victory, was to epare the vanquished, and on all 

One of the most etiaential points iu forming a good is fo repre^ 

every — '■ to satire and vanity. 

On lieholdbg so ludicrous a soene, it was with the greatest difficulty that 
I could oliecfc my — to laughter. 

Henry VIII. was never known to sacrifice to the interest or hap- 

piness of another. 

Towards the latter part of Charloa the Second's reign, the indolent 

of the kiag threw the direcUon of afiairs very much into the hands of Ms . 
bmther, the Duke of York. 

" The lore we bear to our friends is generally caused by our finding tlio 
eame in thom which wo feel in ourselves." 



Intellect — Understanding . 

The understanding is the faculty by which all who are not 

idiots perceive evident truths. The intellect is the under- 
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Standing in a state of action, and ia engaged in the discovery 
of abstract and hidden truths. Children have understandings ; 
men have intellect. It leqiiiies but a common understanding 
to perceive the truth of such a proposition as : " The firo 
bums," or " the fields are green." It requires an operation of 
tlie iatellect to perceive tlie truth of the proposition ; " Every 
triangle contains two right angles." Understanding is a pas- 
aive word ; it simply admits or perceives truth. The intelleci 
is active, it does something — works — invents— discovers, 
Newton's intellect, not his naderstanding, led to his discovery 
of gravitation. 

iQaeen. ■ ■ ■ Hstll Bolingbrolte 

Deposed thine inlelleet 7 Rich. U., v. 1. 

UTin^. An understanding simple and unschooled. 

All hearl they Uve, all head, all eye, all ear, 



men of tlie Alps, have wrought 
More ror mamiind st Uiia unliappy day 
Than sU the pride of intellect and thought : 



Among the various powers of tho , thoro is none which has been 

30 attentively examined by philosopLers, or ooaccrning whicli so many facto 
and oiiaerTationB liave been collected, as the faculty of memory. 

An inquiry inlo iiie philosophy of the mind is one of the noblest and most 
interesting pursnifa in which tlie hmiiaii can be engaged. 

Somo studies roquiro but a common , but there ara others which 

demand a very laborious and continued exertion of the . 

Those who have a clear have no dlf5eulty in perceiving truths 

which are laid before them ; those who ate endowed with a strong 

have the power of discovering truths without the help of olhei'B. 

" By I mean that faculty by which we are enabled to appiehend 

the objects of knowledge, general, aa well as particular." 

"There was a select set, supposed to be diatuiguislied by superiority of 

, whn always passed the evening together." 

U 
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P re tence — P relext. 
Both pretexts and pretences deceive us : the former, us to 
facte ; the latter, a.s to consequences. A pretext conceals the 
motiTe, a, pretence conceals the purpose of an action. "When 
we say, " Justice has been often used as a pretext for murder," 
we mean that justice has often been put forward falsely as a 
motive for taking away life ; the real motive being concealed. 
When we say, " The man obtained money under false pre- 
tences," we mean that he deceived others in respect of the 
purpose for which they gave him the money. The pretext 
covers the thing done ; the pretence covers the thing to bo 
done. Hence the distinction is as active and passive. 

Wf- To keep your great pretenoea veiled, IJll when 
TLcy needs must Bhow themselves — - 

Aaf. And my prelext to striltc at him admits 



Unable any longer to find a for erach barbarities, lio tbrew off all 

appearance of jusUoe, and from tlienceforward shewed himself to tlie world 
ill his real nature— as an unrelenting tyrant. 

He endeavoured to conceal hie real intentions by the shallowest , 

but his crafty designs were detected and frustrated by the very men he had 
hoped to make his victims. 

Though consoiouB of his error in allowing himself to be betrayed into the 
commission of this rash act, he bad not the generosity to confess liie faulty 
but invonted contmual to eucuse his conduct witli the people. 

Tho officer received orders from the snperiutondent to keep a strict walch 

over hie prisoner, and under no whatever, to allow him to quit his 

place of confinement 

When the conspirators saw that their whole plot was discovered, they 
each mndo various to excuse theh- being concerned in it ; some alle- 
ging that they were not awara of tlie real deagns of the plot, and othjrs de- 
claring that they entirely mistook the views of the leaders. 



Proposal — Fropositioa. 
The distmctioQ is here again as active and passive, 
r offered to be done. A proposition. 
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dometliing aubmitted to our consideration. Propositions are 
acceded to or rejected ; proposals are accepted or refused. 
A proposal, -when accepted, is followed by an act on the part 
of the proposer ; a proposition, when acceded to, is followed 
by an act on the part of those to whom it is submitted. If 
you propose to your friend that he shall accept you as a part- 
ner, you make him a proposition : if you propose to your friend 
to take him into partnership with yourself, you make him a 

am. The ample proposilion, tliat iiope makes 

designs begun on earth helow 

in the promiaed largeness. Trail, and Cress., i. 3 



He made a to accompany us in our eieurBioii, but ae wo had 

already made all our arraiigeroenls for the ocosalon, wo wore under tlu5 
neoe^ity of declining his offer. 

Some time will be necessary for mo to consider the nature of this ; 

and even then, before acting upon it, I shall probably ba obUged to consult a 

Though the is very advaut^eons in many respocls, I have not 

yet decided upon accepting it, as I foresee that it may involve me in a heavy 
leepoiiaibility. 

Yesterday morning, after breakfast, my uncle came in, and oflered to 

lake ns all out for a walk. We immediately accepted liie with joy, 

and putting on our bonnets and cloaks, accompanied him in a delightful 
stroll for two hanra along the baiilts of the river Lea. 

The teima offered by the genei'al were, that Ihey should lay down their 
arms, and promise not to appear again in the field agaiual the Euglisli 
They joyfully acceded to this . 



Rashness- — Tem eriiy . 
Temerity expresses a certain passive state or quality of a 
man's mind. Rashness is its corresponding active quality. 
Temerity refers to the disposition ; rashness,' to the act. We 
discover temerity in our resolutions, conclusions, &;c. ; rash- 
ness, in the common actions of life. We may possess, but we 
do not exercise, temerity. Our rashness appears in what we 
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do; our temerity is the priabiple of our raslmess. » A. man 
of temerity," not a man of raslmess. "A rash act," not a 



■When our deep plola do palL Himlet, 

tor life 

To nobla and ignoble is more Ewcet 
tTnCrained in arms, where rashneEs leails m)t 



" All manltind hay© a Bufficient p!ea for some degree of reelleSBneES, and 
Iho fault seeras to be little more than too much of oonduaoji iu fa- 
vour of something not experienced." 

"To jump into a river without boing able to swim, or to leap over a hedgo 
ivitbont being an eipert horseman, is ." 

" Still the kindntsa with which he is froatod enconragea him to go on, 
hoping in time that he may acquire a BteEidier footing ; and thus he pro- 
ceeda, half venturing, half shrinking, Eurprisod at his own good fortune, and 
wondorlDg at his own >" 

" In eo epeakhig, we offend indeed against truth ; yet we offend uot pro- 
perly by falsehood, whidi is a speaking ogdnst our thoughts, hut by , 

which is an afSrmiiig or denying, before we have Euffieioutiy informed our- 
selves." 

" Her hand in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the frail, she plucked, she ate." 

" To distrust far appearances, and to restrain desires, are instruo- 

tions wluch the darkness of our present state should strongly inculcate." 



R easoji — Cause. 
Causes are natural ; reasons are logical. Causes arc for 
things ; reason, for actions. Causes are hidden or evident ; 
reasons are true or false. A fair wind is tho cause of a ves- 
sel sailing. To discover the reason why the vessel sails, we 
must apply to the captain. Cause produces effect, reason pro- 
duces a conclusion. There are many things for which we 
cannot assign a satisfactory cause ; but every one should bo 
able to give a reason for his conclusions. 

[jHoci, Msakiiig this business from the common eye 
For sundry weighty reasons. Mochctli, iii. 1. 
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Lear. 1 have fiUl cause for weeping ; but Uii 


IS heart 


Siiall bieak into a hundred Ihonsimd flaws 




Or are I'U weep.— Ki«gL, 


w,a4. 


and eould make the worse 




The better reason. p. i„ ii 




sny fii-st what cause 




Movell our grand parents, in that happy stale 




Favoured of Heaven so highly, to faU off 








There surely must some reason be 




Why yon would change sweet Liswyn jirm 




For Kilve by tlie green sea. 












From sense, faith, reason, fency, of the causo. 





Ssceretse. 

Though I have had many converaationa with him on tha Hubjeet, he has 

never yet heeu able fo aasigu a foe rejeotuig ins formar views, and 

adopting hla nsiv opinions. 

The of volcanic eruptions ai'ises from the combination of combus- 
tible materials in the Imwela of the earth, which, becomuig ignited, eiploda, 
nud find a vent through the outer surface of the globe. 

Ho never thought proper to*exp]aiii the of his acting in this ei- 

traorfinory manner ; and although the event proved sncoassfal, it did not 
tend to ciusa him in the opmion of his acquaintance, as they rightly judged 
this Buooesa rather a lucky chance than the result of any mature dehberation. 

When the appointed day arriyod, and the vessol did not make her ap- 
pearance, every one was at a loss to account for her prolonged absence ; 

the next day, however, Bbs saded into poll, the of her delay being 

accounted for by the strong head-winds she had cncoanterod during her 
p^sage. 

" I mask the bueincEa &ora ilia common eye, 
For sundry weighty ." 

" Good must of course giro way to better." 



Recovery — Restoration. 
Of these two words, recovery hs-a an active, and restoration 
a passive meaning. Tlie former implies an act of our own ; 
the latter, an act of another. The recovery of wiat we have 
lost regards ourselves ; its restoration comes from others. The 
difference between the recovery of our property and the resto- 
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ration of our property will then be oLvious. His health waa 
lecovered (by him.) His health was restored (to him.) 

iWar. Speak lower, princes, lor the Mng recovers. 

Car. ReBtoration, hang 

Thy medieinc on my lips ■ King I^'^< i^- ' 

Adam, by this from tlie cold sudden damp 

Kecoveting : -P- !■., il. SM. 

DBHcalion and chaste Pyirha, to restore 

Of Themis Blood devont. Id., 13. 

!if glory lost. 

May be, Ihrougll pains andperseveilllg hope 

sensattons weet, 

Fell hi the blooa, and felt along the heart ; 



Exerci.'ie. 

" 1 left you both in France, and in two yeara after, I went lo Italy f<H 
Ibe of my liealtJi." 

" Ho is now on the eve of Tisif ing foreign parts ; a ship of war is commis- 
sioned by its royal master to carry the aullio» of ' Waverley' to climates in 

wMoh he may possibly obtdn such a of health as may serve him to 

spin ha thread to an end in his own cooutry." 

" Let US alndy to improve the assistanco which this revelation affords to 
the of our nature, and the of our felicity." 

" After the pages which have been already devoted to enumerate the sar- 
vices rendered by Leo X. to all liberal studies, by the ealabUshmont of learn- 
ed aeralnaries, by the of the works of the ancient wiiters, and the 

publication of tliom by means of tho press, by promoting the knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages, and by the monificent enoooragement be- 
stowed by him on the professors of every hranch of science, of literature, 
and of art, it would surely he as superfluous to recapitulate his cl^ma, as it 
would he unjust to deny his pretensions, to an eminent degrea of positive 

His health was — — chiefly by the use of goafs milk. 
" Any other person may join with him that is injm«d, and aadat him in 
iug from tho ofiendev so much as may mate satisfaction." 

Reformation — R eform . 

These words diiTer as active from passive. Reformation is 

the act of reforming ; reform is the stato of being reformed. 
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Tho reformation brings about the reform. The reformation of 
(he church— Parliamentary reform. The former designates 
the process of reforming the church ; the latter, the state of 
Parliament when in a new form. In strict propriety, it can- 
not be said that a reform is going on ; or that a reformation is 



Exercise. 

*' Examples aie pictures, and strike the senaoa, nay, raise the pasaoos, 
and call in those (the Etrongast and moat general of all motives) to the aid 

" He was aniious to keep tlie distemper of Franco from the least ooun- 
tenaiioe in England, whore he was ante Borae wicked persons had shown a 
etrong drapoaitioii to recommend an imitation of tho Frencli apirit of . 

" Satire lashes vioe mto ." 

" Tho B in lepreeentafion, and the bills for shorfening the dnration ol 

ParliaTnenIs, he uniformly and ateadily opposed for many yeaia together." 

" The pagan coiiverta mention this groat ef thons who had teen 

(Jie greatest ainners, with that sudden and surpriang change, which the 
Christian religion made in the Uvea of tho most profligate." 

" There are many clamorous for in the political inetitntiouB of 

thrar eonntiy, who forget tho requisite in [haniselves." 

"Thehurdenofthe— — lay on Luther's shoulders." 

" One cannot attempt a perfect hi the languages of tho world, 

without rendering himself ridiculous." 



Repentance-^ Contrition. 
Contrition is that state of mind into which wo bring our- 
selves by continued repentance ; in which the heart is, as it 
were, bruised at the remembrance of sin. Repentance is a 
more active term, and simply expresses lively sorrow for past 
offences. Repentance is felt not only for sin, but also for no- 
tions which may influence our worldly affairs or condition. 
The motives for contrition are always religious. Sorrow for 
having offended God produces contrition. Tho reflection that 
we have done wrong in any way produces repentance. The 
heart is contrite — our reason repents. When we repent, wo 
act; when we are contrite, we are in a passive state. 
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tMeul. Uiau wilt mind 

Thy followers of repentance! that their souls 

May make a peacelul and a swaet isUre 

From off these fields. ~- Seiuy T.,i 

X. Ben. 1 Richard's body have latEtred new ; 
And on it have besttiwed more contrite tents 
Than from it issued forced drops of Mood 



ilh conliiaon in his heart P. L.', xt. H 

who cannot judge amise, 

"(B al Will tlie contrite soul to bliss. 



Exercise. 

Dmiiig tlie remaining short peiiod of his life, the prisoner raaiiitainBd a 

sullen and obstinate silence; he expressed ivo -^ for his crimo; nor 

evinced the least desire to see any member of bis family. 

He now clearly saw the probable coiiseqnsnees of liis folly, and bitteiiy 

lamented having taken so rash a step ; bnt came too lale, and it 

now only remained for hlra to prevent, t^ far as lay In his power, the injury 
which hia taBlinesa might cause to othete. 

I was fold that he was really sincere in his , and lliat he had 

made a strong resolution to conduct himself for the future lilte an honeist 

Her sighs and tears bore testimony to the depth of her , and every 

oiie present was bo firmly conyinoed of her sinoeiity, that several of those 
who witnessed her protesta^ons ofiered to take her into their service. 

" , though it may melt, ought not lo siak or overpowec the heart 

of a ChrisCinn." 

" Who by is not satisfied. 

Is not of heaven nor earth " 



Smell — OdouT. 
The word smell is used in both an active and passive sense ; 
odour, properly, only passively. The smell is active, as af- 
fects our organs, and passive as it exists in certain bodies. 
Odour is also generally used, in a favourable sense, of what 
has an agreeable or sweet smell. The word smell is also 
used for the faculty of smelling : it is to be regretted that ihe 
smelling should not be always used for the faculty. 
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Smells wooiiisly here 


.n..reaur^ 


aaleth,i.e 


I osmiot give it vita! grovrth again. 
It neada must mUier r-Mi smeU it or 


ad thy rose 
1 the tree. 




Duki. ■ like the sweet 

Tliat breBttaa upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odour. 


. SOUtll, 

Tae!fth Night, . 


Of Araby ths bleat ; with euoh delay 

Welt pleHsed they ElacH their course, nnd many a 

Cheered vrith the gratetal aneU old Ocwm smilee. 


»™ 



auglit by hint who sails 



" Deinocrilus, whon ho lay dymg aent for loji e? of now liread, wbicli 
having opened and ponted a little wme mfo them he kept himself aiire 
with the till a certain feast was past 

" The Bweet«Bt in ths an is the while double iiolet, which cornea 



" Cheered with the grateful , old Ocean smiles." 

" Me seemed I smelt a garden of sweet flowei^. 

That dainty from them tlirew around." 

" By the application of heat, the eo3ee boan increaaea to nearly twice ilH 

ori^nal Kze, and emits a powerful and Hgreeahle ." 

" There is a great variety of , though we have bat a few names 

for them ; the of a violet and of musk, both sweet, ate as distinct 

" To the north of Cliina are found l)oth apples and peara ; hut the 
latter are tasteless, and the former mealy and bad, though with a fino 
colour and ." 



Tyranny — Oppression . 
He who exercises arbitrary po.wer le a tyrant ; he who di- 
rects that power against the people is an oppressor. In op- 
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pression, the idea of suffering is prominent ; in tyranny, tlie 
active quality is uppermost in the mind. Tyraany is ex- 
ercised, oppression is borne. In the word tyrant, the ideas 
of haughtiness and imperious cruelty are comprised. Op- 
pressor is a' more limited term, and is confined to one mode of 
tyranny. 

[Bm. So let high-sightea tyraimr rejige on 
TiU etujli man drop by lottery. ■ff'*'" Cbsot, ii. 1 

Hi™. But I am pigeon-Urer'd and laclc gall 
To mate oppreaslon bitter Hwnlet, ii. 2. 

Thougli to tte tyraot thereby no excuse. P. L., xii Oi 

EO violence 

Proceedca, and oppression, and eword-law P. L., xi. 678. 
Forget iliy wealoieas, upon TOhioli ia bnllt, 
O wretched roan, the tbrona of tyranny. 

WoEDawoBiII. 'SonMls to Lilinl,.' 
By TTri's lalte, where TaU 
Leapt, from liia storm-veKt boat to land 
Heaven's Instrument, for by his liand 
That day the Tyrant feU, '. Cimposed at Cora fcm.' 

Such look tlie Oppressor might confoimd, 
However proud and strong. ' Etsgisc Siaa^as.'i 

Exercise. 
" Boundless intemperance 

111 nature is a ; it Jiath been 

Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And MI of many Icings." 
" Power, when employed to relieve the oppressed, and to punish tho 

, becomee a great bleasiiig." 

"Tarquin having goverasd ly, and taken from the senate all 

authority, waa become odious to the eenato, nobiUty, and people." 

" Her taxes are mote injudiciously and more ly imposed, more 

voiationsly collected." 

" Domitian had been — — - ; and in his time many noble houses weto 
overthrown by false aoouEalJons." 

" If thou eeeet the of the poor, marvel not at the matter, for 

He that is higher than the highest regardeth." 

" By force of that commission, he in many places most — 0T:pelled 

1 1 from did the poor defend, 

The fallierless, and such aa had no friend." 

" Our grand foe, 
Who now f rinmpbs, and in th' excess of joy, 
Sole roignbg, holds the of heaven." 
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Untty — Vnion. 
When two or more things aio together, so as to make bul 
one, the state in which they then are is their union ; and the 
feeHng by which they are hold together, after heing made one, 
ia their unity. Union, tJieii, is the state of being one ; umty 
is the state of having bnt one sentunent or feeling. Hence 
"unity" has an active, and "nnioa" a passive meaning. 
Marriage is often termed a union ; J. e. it is the being together 
of two persona : all married persons, however, though united, 
do not live together in unity. Children who are affectionate 
and kind to each other are said to dwell in unity. 

[ Dijs. The unity ami married calm of slatea 



his image mullipliod, 

In umtj defflotiye -P- ^-i ^''- ^^ 

which declare unfeigned 

Union of mind ^^' ^''** 

■mat whicli tUe lieayena displayed, the liqujd deep ^ 

Kflpeated ; but with unity Bubllroc. ' VVk ^icnrsion,' s 

how shall man unite 

With BBlf-forgetUng tenderness of lieart 

An earlh-aeapismg dignity of soul! 

Wise in that onion, and without it Wind ' Id., v.l 

Exercise. 

•i Take out of the world, and it dissolves Liilo a chaos " 

Tiia want of which esists between England and Ireland has beon 

tlio chief cause of the cdtimour for the repeal of tlie , which has BO 

biig distracted the latter country. 

" Behold how good and how pleasant a thing it ia for bretliron to dwaU 
together in 1" 

The of the two armies was at length eiFecled, and thou: operations 

were effectively directed against the enemy. 

" Vfe, of all Chrietiaiis, ought to promoto among ourselves and 

otliers." 

To avoid dissension, it avails mach that thoro he among tliem a > 

BB well in ceremonies aa in doctrhie. 

" One kingdom, joy, and without end." 

" And gladly of om' =■ hoar thoo Epoak." 
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Id2 I'KACTICAL EXERCISES 

TJtility — Usefulness . 
Of tlicse words, usefulness is the passive, utility the active 
term. Our utility is discovered by what we do ; our useful' 
ness, by what we are. One person is of utility to another, 
when ha assists him, or does him some service. A man's 
usefulness consists in the power — not in the act — of making 
himself useful. TJtility is usefulness exerted. For this 
reason, utility is more frequently said of persons ; usefulness, 
of things. The utOity of a thing is discovered by the effects 
which it produces when brought into action ; its uaefulneas is 
perceived in its nature or inherent qualities. 

tBar. Losing both beauty anil utility Henry T., T. 2,1 

Ea:ercise. 

" The gentleman desired tliat I would give a relation of a cure of the 
gout, that it might be made public, as a thing whiuh might prove of cora- 
raou -^r to so great numbera as wero subject to h di 

" TJle grandeur of llie commonwealth Ehows Is If h fly w ka 
Ihat were necessary or convenient- On tlie cent ry m gnifi n e 

of Rome, under the oraperoi's, was rather for ti n an ny 

" Those things which have long gone together ar nf d ra wh a 

now things agree not so well ; bat tliough they he p by y 

fhay trouble by their inooiiformity." i 

JX h hoped that every Bansible person who reads these exercises will 

have no difficult y in perceiving their , and the author vonturea lo aH- 

sert that those who practise thenj will soon acknowledge their . 

" I had occasion to refer several times to the work yoit mentioned in your 

last letter, but I soon found the book was of no whatever, and I 

have now discontinued referring to it." 



Value — Worth. 

Value has an active; worth, a passive meaning. The 
ijuality " worth" is what a thing has in itself. Its " value" is 
determined by what it does for you. 

The vsorth of any thing depends upon its real merit ; ita 
value is determined by the price it would fetch in aa open 
market. Wortli is intrinsic ; value depends upon circum- 
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Oil. For the sea'a worth. Olhcllo, i. S. 

. ■ ■ So little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before Mm ~ P. L., Iv. W% 

the uneontrouled wortll 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt sphits 

And something also did my ivorth obtiun. ; 
for fearless virtue bringetli boundless gain. 

WonDswonTH. ' L^naimia. 

Exercise. 

I know Ilia — Y ' '' i ^^ appi'ecLate it fullyi iu proof of which, I have giren 
him the appointment in preference to all the other candidates. 

Tlio A- of a book is immediately depreciated by the publication of 

another aid a better one on the same enbjeot 

TJie -A-j of tlie ealalo is estimated at a much higbcr sum, in eonsa- 

quence of "its being adjacent to some property from which it ie said Xo dorivo 
mimy adTaot^^es. i-( 

How much is that picture -4-4> — 1 It has bean -^ — at eighty guineas, 
but I consider it Vl; ranch more. , , , 

The — \f — of a man's estate has nothing to do with his moral '-j— ; ■ 

ftir every individual should be estimated by what he is,, rather than by what 
he has. . ■' 

The ^V' '' ' ' of a" thing may difier greatly from its — \^ — ; iho former 
depends upon ciicuinstances, whilsl; the latter is_ always the same. 



Veracity — Truth . 

The former word is here active ; the latter, passive. Ve- 

'■acity regards persons, truth regards thin^. Truth is, veracity 
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does. We speak of the truth of history, but of tho voracity 
of the historian. We can depend upoc the truth of whatevei 
is asserted by a man of Imown voracity. The thing said ia 
true ; ihe person who says it is veracious. 

[Mac* Two truliis ave told 

As happy p«>logue3 to the swelling act 

Of tlie imperial theme. Mac/ieih, i. 3- 

who isopt tliy tnilli so pure ol old 



The eouimils of botH worlds she stands. 

WOEDSWOETM, 'PrcssniimtnU.'] 

Exercise. 

" In teal — , I bcliovo that there is much less difference between tho 

autlior and hia works than is eiirrenlly eappoeed." 

" Many rolaf ions of travollera have been slighted as fabnlous, UIl moro 
frequent voyngGB have confirmed their ." / 

"As wo lived near Ilia road, we often had the ttavellcr or stranger visit 
us, to tasto our goosebeiiy wine, for which wo had great reputation ; and 1 
profess, with the —fJ-, — of an fistoiian, that I never know one of lliem find 
fault with it." ■^-■' 

" What can wo say? Evon that which the man in Terence said to a 
person whose ■ "rf^ y he suspecteij.''/ 

" Thei-o are mnumerahle — ^ with which wo are wholly unac-, 

quainted." ' / 

" I shall think myself obliged foe tho future to speak always in — y 

and ancority of heart" 

" They thought tliey might do it, not only willingly, because they loved 

him, and ly, because such indeed was the mind of the people ; but 

safely, because she who ruled tho king was agreed thereto." 

As his — ^^^— has novor been called in question, we have no reason to 
doubt Uie of his assertion. 



To caution — to warn. 
We are cautioned against acting injudiciously ; we are 
warned of what may act injuriously upon ourselves. We warn 
a man of approaching danger ; we caulion him against run- 
ning into it. Heavy clouds warn us of the coming storm. He 
cautioned his friend not to approach too near the enemy's 
lines. We are cautioned against speaking rashly ; we aro 
■warned of the consequences. 
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ON ENGLISH eyNONYMES. 

— for thy good caution thonlts. 




Exercise. 

Upon cnWi-lng into baeineaa, he was fiequciitiy against liaiing any 

dealJngswithMr.B., whose wirit of priuciplo made it very dangerons fra 

any ono to be coniioctetl mth him. He, however, diBregalded this , 

and WQB soon mduced to emback with this very man in cslen^vo epocula- 
Uons. His liiends agsju slrongly urged liim lo bieak off aU further connec- 
tion with EO unprincipled and daring an advonturei'. But the — ^ — ■— camO 
too late, for he now found himself eo deeply inyolved that nothing conid savo 
him from ruin. / , 

When the poor mother left her children, elie -^ the eldest not to al- 
low UiB two,yo«ngeEt to approach the iice. 

Tho^ if/l - of the consequences, the chdd pidd no attention to he( 
mother's injnnctions ; and haying left hsr sleters alone in tl.e room for a few 
minutea, she was horror-struck -on her ictum lo find one of tliein onyeloped 
m flames. ' 

oms affords the best ■■ s and 



rules of diet, hy w&y of pi-eyen«t_- 

■)n Philaudec had hespoko hie shroud, 
— was denied." 



■ff-» 



To defend — to proteet. 
To defend is to ward off; io protect is to cover over. To 
defend is an active ; to protect, a passive terra. We defend 
those wlio are attacked ; we protect those who are liable to 
be attacked. ,In defending, wo exert ourselves ; in protecting, 
we merely place ourselves between two parties. Swords and 
spears are arms of defence ; hehnets and shields are weapons 
of protection. A town is defended by its garrison and can- 
non ; a town is protected by its fortifications, and its natural 
position. Houses protect us from the inclemency of the 
weather. Brave soldiers defend their country. 
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The streelB wera filled with poor, atarving wretches, the pictures of misery 
and poyerty, shiTering with the cold, and with nofiiing but a few rags to 
them fVom the inclemency of the season. 

Just OS the magistrate was about to leave the beuch, a poor woman en- 
tered the court in a stale of great agitation, and implored the ma^strate la 
her agdnst the Tiolence of her husband. 

As he was on the point of ontsiing the rayine, a huge boar suddenly 

leaped out upon him ; ho drow his hanger, and himself as well as 

he could, till his companions came to his assistance, and soon put the wild 
beast lo flight. 

The forty-eighth regiment, being charged with great impetuosity by the 

enemy's cavalry, themselveB for some tune with the most determined 

bravery ; but hoing at length overpowered by the superior weight and num- 
ber of the enemy, were reluctantly obliged f o retreai 

Though weE from the weather by a thick great-coat, he caught 

such a violent cold in. travsllmg ontaido tho stage from Brighton to London, 
that it brought on a seyero attacli of feycr. 



To eat — to feed. 
To eat is the act of taking in nouriahment ; to feed is the 
>ict of deriving nourisliment. By eating, we become fed. In- 
fants cannot eat, they are fed. We are fed as much by what 
we drink, as by what we eat. iVIen are not said to feed, (in an 
intransitive sense.) Beasts feed; men are fed. In a meta- 
phorical sense, rust eats into iron. The imagination feeds 

Exercise. 

"Tlie elephant could not have reached She ground without his prohosciaj 

or if it be supposed that he might have upon the truit, leaves, or 

branches of frees, how was he to drink V 
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At five o'clock in the altenioon, a bell is rnng in ths ZoQloglcal Gardens, 
Event's Park, to give notice to tlia visitora that the keepers ore going to 
tlio beasts. 

The doctor assured his patient that all his indisposition arose from 

too mach ; ciid prescribed no other medicine for liim than moderation in hia 

"And when the seribea and Pharisees saw him 'With pnblioima 

and Hintiera, they said unto his disciple : How is it (hat he rl^th 

puWioansanddnnera?" ; -P OCIy.-^'' 

Boethaave a sparrow with bread four doyH, in which tima it 

more than its own weight 

" Some birds upon the berries of thb Yegetablo." 

The child had made itself bo ill from a great quan^ty of amipo 

fruit, that its life was for some days desp^rcd of. 

In winter, when fodder is scarce, cows and sheep upon tumiiJB 



To employ — to iisc. 
To iise a thing is to derive enjoyment or soivice from il ; to 
employ is to turn that service into a particular channel. Wliat 
is employed is made to act ; what is used is acted upon. We 
use words to express om- general meaning ; we employ cer- 
tain words on particular occasions. Technical terms are em- 
ployed in scientific works. Pens, ink, and paper are the 
materials used in writing. Time and talent are employed in 
writing, because they are made to produce an intended effect. 

[p. Jahi. But you misuse tlie reverence of your place ; 
Employ the countenance ana grace of Heaven 
As a false ISvouritB dotli Ma prince's name. 3 Ileanj IV.. w. 2. 



His constaJit lamp 

Some otlier means I liava which may be used 

Comta. a 

— Our life is tamed 

Out of liBr course, wherever man is made 

An ofbring, or a sacrifice, a tool 

Or implement, a paasrve tJiing employed 

As a brute mean, without aeknowiedgment 

Of common right or interest in tJie end ; 

TlBBd or abused, as selfishness may prompt, ' Thu En 
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Exercise. 

Hs such Btraugo terma, aiid in Bueh au uncommon Kiguifioalion, 

that many of his wri^ngs ate very difficult to understand. 

My trothet'e business lias liecome eo extensive, and he conaoquenlly to- 

quirea go much more Bsislance, that he has found it ncccsaaty to 

forty addilioual hands iit his maonlactory. 

The quantity of paper annually for the supply of Eiigllah news- 
papers is 121,184 roams, Eomc of which paper is of an enormous size ; and 
thonaanda of peiaons are in producing those daily and woeWy pub- 
There is nothmg inejgiiifloant, nothing which may not be foreome 

good purpose ; and though, we are not always able lo perceive ita utility, we 
ore not justified in concluding, on that account, tiiat it is utterly worthless. 

Wo may often our time profitably, even when not ongagod iu 

manual labour, or in any powerful ensrUon of the intellect 
diligence and pereoveranoo, and you cannot fail of succesa. 



To find — to meet with. 
What we find, wo go towards, either by chance or intei.- 
tionally. What we Trteet with presents itself 1» lis unsought 
for. In looking for a quotation, in some poet, we may not be 
able to find if, hnt may meet with one which wOl answer our 
purpose equally well. In finding, we act; in meeting with, 
some person or thing acts upon ua. We find what we search 
for ; we meet with what wo do not expect to see. 

\ps7ie. linas tongiiea ia trees, books in tlia niimii^ brooks, 
Sermoii3lnslones,aiid8ood.inBveryU!ing. ■ 

At Ym Like It, il, L 

Jaq. rneelittg Willi an old religious man. 

After some question, with Mm, was ccniTerted 
Doth from his enterprise, and from the world. 

Ask for this great dehvorer now, and find him 

Eyeless in Gaza at the Dull with slaves. jS. A., 40, 

Wa sail the sea of life— a Calm one finds 

And one a Tempest— and the voy^e o'er, 

Death is the quiet haven of us all. Woudswouth ' EpUaplis, 



" We many tilings worthy of observation." 

" AbJ[, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye aliall - 
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" What a maJMity and force dooa one in tUase short inEcriptionB ! 

Axa yon not omaicd to ebo to much history gathered into eo small a com- 

" She disappeared, and loft me dark ; I waited 
To her, or for ever to deplore 

" Hercules' Plensuio and Tirtue, waa uivented hj Ftodicua, who 

lived before Socrates." 

" It is agroBible to compare the faco of a great man with the character, 

and liy if we can in his looks and featutee, either the haughty, 

cniel, or merciful temper." 

" He was afraid of being inaulled witli Greek, for which reason he desired 
a iWend to him a clergyman rather of plain sense than much learn 

The other day, looking carele^ly through the leaves of that work, I 
two or throe passage which struck mo as being so sensbly con- 
caved, and so forcibly expreaeod, that I determined to peruse the book 

I have lost my boot, and can it nowhere. 



To found— to ground. 
To found is used actively — ^to ground, passively. A charge 
ig founded — a belief is grounded. We should not accuse 
without a foundation, nor suspect -without good grounds for 
suspicion. We should have a foundation for our a,ctions, and 
grounds for our thoughts and feelings. The grounds for sus- 
picion may lead us to euspect, and suspicion itself may be tho 
foundalion of a charge. 

llJi!. Hath founcled liis gooil fortune on your love. 

OlhiHo, m. 4. 
Le Beau Grounded upon no other argnment. 

A3 Yoa Uke It, L 3. 

Tliy hopes are not ill foujided— — Comas, 1504. 

. — oft timea nothing profits more 

Than self-eaieem, grounded on just and right 

Well managed P. l- ™i- *'*■ 

tlie spiritual fabric of lier Church, 

Founded in truth ; by blood of Martyrdom 

Cemented 7he Eicurjion, ti 
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Exercise. 

" I know there are porsona who look upou these wonders of art (in QiiciBnt 
hbtory) as fabulous ; but I cannot find any for such Q auspioion." 

"Tho only Bare ptbioiples we eaa lay down for regjlaiing our conduct nimt 
be on the Christian teligion." 

" The solemn usage of praying for the dead can bo — only oxi ibii 

belief Uiat there oiists a middle state of |>uri£oation and sulieruig thioiiglt 
wliioh souls pass after death, and from which the prayers of the faitliful 
may aid in delivering them." 

" A right f the use of the creatures is originally in the right a 

" Wisdom her law 

" It may serve ua to - — - 
ihan we have hitherto met with." 

" If it bo natural, ought we not to conclude that thero ia some 

and reason for these feais, and that nature has not planted them inils to no 
purpose T' 

" Power on contract can descend only to him who has a right by 

that contract." 



TofwrmsJi — to supply, 
I furnish, that you may use ; I supply, that you may not 
want. What is wanting to make a thing complete must be 
supplied ; what is required for occasional use ib furnished. Our 
wants are supplied ; our comforts are furnished. The poor 
are supplied witli blankets and coals during the winter ; the 
rich man's table is furnished with delicacies. What is furnish- 
ed we keep by us for use ; what is supplied we use immediate- 
ly. Hence a house .is furnished with tables and chairs ; a 
larder is supplied with meat and vegetables. 

IK. Sen. To fumiah him with ell appetUnents. 

Henry V., 11. B. 
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Exercise. 

The demand for collon gooda was bd great, that tlie mBji.ufHctnrL'i3 could 
not the dealers fast enongh. 

Theehipa were wellfittod out, being with ail tha nocetsary nautical 

inetrEunents, and amply with provisions. 

The shelves of lis library are with a. collection of rare books. 

London is with vegetables chiefly from the market-gardens in the 

neighbourhood of Hammersmith and Fulham. 

What he wanted in ability was by unremlttmg assiduity. 

Youth is the season for the mind with sound piineiples. 

The encroaohments of Philip of Maoodon Demosthenes with the 

subject-matter of soma of hia moat celebrated orations. 

Having obtained ontrauoe to the prison, he hia friend with tlio 

means of escaping. 

The unfortunato crew having lost every thing they possessed, were 

with clothes, and — ^ — - with money to enable them to teach their homes. 



To invent-— to discover. 
Thaf -wMch always existed, but was never known, is dis- 
covered when it becomes known. "When things are combined 
in such a way as to produce an efFcct never before known, the 
author of sacli a combinationj'nuenJ*. Thus, the expansive power 
of steam was discovered, and the steam-engine was invented. 
America was discovered — not invented, because, though that 
continent was unknown to tho inhabitants of Europe before 
the year 1493, wo may presume that it had existed from the 
beginning of time. Printing was invented— not discovered, 
because it was tho effect produced by the combination of metal 
type, ink, paper, &,c. Newton discovered the law of gravita- 
tion, Galileo invented the telescope. 

[Cm. I coulJ well wish courtesy would invent 
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to principles and poweia 

DJBcovflteil or Inyenled ' The Bi 




How insecure, how baseless in itself, 
Is the Philosophy whose sway dcpenils 
On mere material instruments ; how weak 
Those arts and high inventions, It unpropped 




Not will, mote transport did Colvmibua greet 
fl world, his rich discoyery. H.,yi.] 




EccerdsB. 


Thcr 


has lately been by M. Menaa, in f 



1 tllO COllYOnt of SEQltQ 

u Meant AthoB, a maiiuaciipt coutaining one hundred and tweuty- 
one Greet fablos of Enlwius. 

There appear lo be waaonaNe grounds for the belief that what Ere justly 

regarded in Europe as two of the most important of modem times, 

viz. ; the ort of printing, and the composition of gunpowder, had their first 
origin in China. 

Tlie Chinese had tho attractive power of the load-stone from re- 
mote antiquity ; but its propoily of communicating polarity to iron la for the 
first time noticed iu a Chinese dictionary, finished A.B. 191. 

The dale of the of gunpowder is inyoiyed in obscurity. It has 

been said that it was used in China as early as A.D. S5. It has also been 

stated, that about 1336, Berthold Schwartz, a monk, the mode of 

manufacturing it. 



To keep — la retain. 
To keep is an active — to retain is a passive term. We 
keep, by our own power ; we retain, tkrough want of power 
or want of exertion in others. What we have power to pre- 
vent others tailing from us, w^ keep ; what others do not 
choose, or cannot manage, to talte from ns, we retain. We 
keep money in trust for others. We retain our anthority ovei 
others. Men sometimes retain their faculties to a great age. 

[ift!. ni keep them slL , 



■ ■ where is the patLoncfl m 
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Sofficeth them, tbe simple plan, 
That they Bliould lalw mho have Uie power, 
And they should keep who can. 



Hxerctse. 

In spite of the meet etranuous oSbrlB of the opposite party, the new mam- 
bar Buch influence ini the county, that at the next election he waa 

rotumed to Parliament ,by an overwhelming- majoiity. 

The prince was a. man of moat extravagant habits ; he ■■ — - — a nume- 
rous stud of hotses, a pack of hounds, and an expensive eatabliehroent ; he 
gave splendid entortammenta, and opan honao for all his friends. 

In Scotland, many people live to a groat ago ; and are not oiily active 
and cheerfal, hut all tlieir faoultioa to the last. 

Those who — — — themselves clear of bad company will be less likely lo 
acquire bad habits, and may ■ — ■ — — their innoeenco. 

The unfortunate ptieoner, when led to tho place of esecuUon, betiayad 

no mc^nes or fear of deaith, but ing hia firmness to the last, laid 

his head npon the biock with the most dignified composure. 

We have a right to ivha.t belongs lo us, but no aigameiits can 

juelify our tlio property of another. 



To lay — to he. 
The confusion' in the use of theae verbs has arisen from the 
fact, that the present tenso of the first verb is spelt and pro- 
nounced exactly in tlie same way as the past tense of the 
second ; the parts of both verbs are as follows : — 
Fres. Past. Part. 

Lay laid laid 

Lie lay lain 

To lay is a. transitive verb, and means to place down; to He 
ia an intransitive verb, and means to place one's self dovm. 
i Lay down the book =Placc lie book down. 

1. < I laid down the book =1 placed the hook dowii. 

t The book was laid down =;Tho book was placed down, 
f Lie down =Placo yourself down. 

=1 placed myself down. 
=1 had placed myself dowu. 



C Lie down 
a ? lifli/ down 
i I had lain down 
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Exercise. 

" As a man shonld alwaya bo upon hia guard against the vices to wMch 
[ie is most exposed, so we ahoiild take a mere than ordinary caxe not to 
at f he mercy of the weather \a our moral conduct." 

" Europo then under a deep lethargy, and was no otherwiee lo bo 

rescued hut by one that would cry mightily." 

" It was a sandy soil, and tlie way liad been full of dust ; but an hour or 
two before, a rafreehing, fragrant shower of rain had the dtiet," 

He had not down, a quarter of an hour, before the bell rang for 

dinner. 

" Homer ia like his Jupiter, hsa his teirors, shaking Olyrapvis j Virgil, 

like the same power in his benevolence, cotmsellhig with the gods, ing 

plans for empires." 

" He intends to ■ — ~ in a store of wood mid coala for tho winter.'' 

" Anta bile off all the buds bofora they it up, and therefore the 

com that iiaa in their nests will produco nothing." 



To persevere — to persist. 

'[o persevere. has to do with tlie action.; to persist, with the 

Kpirit or will that prompts it. V/o perscvcro in doing; we - 
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persist in thinldng. We persevere in study ; ivo persist in 
an opinion. By persisting we remain unchanged— that is, we 
lose nothing of our state. By persevering, we attain our end. 
Men persist in belief, error, conceit, &c. ; they persevere in 
kindness, virtue, &c.— that is, in kind and virtuous actions. 
To persist is more frequently used in a had sense ; to perse- 
vere, in a favou'^able acceptation. 

LEdm. I will persavere In my oouise of loyalty. 



' who in tlie "worship peroevei'e 

Of sphdt ana trutli j>, £., lii. 53 

1 had peraisWd Iiappy Id., s. 874. 

nol content that fotmer worth stand fast 

Looks forward, persevering to tho laai 
From well to heller, daily self-surpast. 

Persisted openly tlml death alone 



Exercise. 

If you ora determined fo iii your error 

consBquanCBS ; and you will find, peiliaps when U 
thee ttian ever from tho acoompliehmant of your df 

Those who in doing well will, in tiie end, ba rewarded. 

Having resolved to finish his taalt by the end of the necond week, he 

Though re] 

intha 

by that of smi 

No BTgume: 

maintainmg th 
subject. 

There are i _ _ 

To ere is hu 

" If we m Eiuaying 10 ao our auty towardg (iod and man, «o 

shall meet with the esteem, love, and confidence, of tiiose who ai-e around 

" A spoiled child in his follies from perversity of humotit." 
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To teach — to learn. 
It is to be remailceil, that in many European languages, the 
same word is used for to teach anil to learn. In Shakspeare" 
and Spenser,! the verb to learn frequently occurs in the sense 
of to teach. This sense is now obsolete. To learn is to re- 
ceive, and to teack is to give, instruction. He who is taught, 
learns, not he who teaches. 

iCal, Yon taugM me iai^uflge ; and. my profit oii't 
Is, I know how to curse ; Tho red plaguo rid you 
For learning me yout laii^age. Tempest, i. 2. 

^ a. banisli'a faOier, you must not leam 



O dearest, dearest boy ! my fteart 
For better lore wonld seldom yeai 
Could I but teacli the hundredth i 



To a teacher Ul bcseemeth ine." 

" Dissenting ore ai's under m incapacity of accepting civil and 

military omployniontB," 

" Nor can a er work eo cheaply aa a BkiltuI, practised arUst." 

" If some men wicked things, it must be that otlieis should prac- 

Loeke, in hie " Thoughts concerning Education," says that pupiis shetild 
-^ every rule by tho practical applieatioQ of it, and not by tedious il- 
lustrated precepts, which cannot make half the impresBLon." 

" If tliete are several children, there is no better way of iising things ill 

"He would Jeom 
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the memory than whoik one bos ■ something to moke him ■ it 

to the othors, which the distinction attending the act will always cause him 
to be eager to do." 

"Let a pupil understand ovcry thing that it is dsBignod to him 

If ha cannot understand a thing this year, it was not designed by hia Crea- 
tor that he Ehould it this year." 



To trust — to credit. 
Both these words signify to put faith in. We credit what 
has happened ; we trust what is to happen. We give credit 
to good news, and we trust it will not prove false. We give 
a man credit for his good intentions ; we trust he will turnout 
as we have reason to expocf. Trust looks forward ; credit 
looks hack. When we tro^t our property to others, we -give 
them credit for their honesty, 

tBm. Hiat, trusted home, 
Might yet enldndle you unto the ciown. 

ManiM, 1. 3. 
Pro. Who bating, unto truth, by telling it 
Made auell a. auraer of llis memory 

To credit his own lie Tmpisi, i. 2. 

Intrusdi^ 

He will accept thee to defend his cause 

Exercise. 

They thought his dmractcr was not well enough established fo justify hii 
Oeing ^— to esBCutB so important an enterprise ; and ba was conse- 
quently withdrawn from the command. 

To the Burpriao of all presont, the youthful lecturer displayed a pi-ofonnd 
knowledge of hia subject, and an extent of reading hardly to ho in 

He has deceived me so often, that I can no longer put the least 



in his promises, iior give any t 

Tliough it mea ts some appearance of likolihood, we attach but littlo 

lo the report ; and we that affairs will not turn out so bad as they 

have been reprcaenled. 

I have placed the whole affair m bis hands, ing to his talents and 

ingenuity to bring it to a happy eonelusion. 

The account differs bo widely from that previously reooiyed, and ie an 
ineconeihtUe with known facts, that it is not wmlhy of the least . 

Wo can put no in a liar, nor give any to his tales. 
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To waver — to fiaciuate. 
To waver has an active signification. Wlien we waver, wo 
are imdecided as to what we shall do. The meaoing ol' to 
iluciuate is passive. In fluctuating, we are acted upon. Our 
state of mind, or passion, is affected when we fluctuate. We 
waver in action, we fluctuate in passion. He who cannot 
make up hia mind as to whether Jie shall or shall not act in a 
certain way — wavers. He who is alternately affected by con- 
flicting passions or feelings— ^asrwaiM. 

iDakc. Our fancies are more giddy and unflnn, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won 
Tlian women's are. IV. Higia, u. 4 

— — — . prepense enough before 
To waver, or fell off and join witli idols 

as to passion moved 

FluctuMes disturbed P- i-, iK. fi6a 

to guard ^aijiat the shocks, 

The fluctuation and decay of tninga. 



Exercise. 

" So ingcnioiiH is tiie human heart in dooeiviiig ifaelf, as well as others, 
that it is probable neither Cromwell himself, nor those malcmg amilar pre- 
tenaons to distinguished jriety, could exactly have fixed tlie point at which 
thoir enthnaaem terminated, and their bjpocriay commenced ; or rather, it 

was a point not fixed in itself, but mg wLli the state of health, of 

crood or bad fortune, of high or low spiiits, affecting the individual Et tho 
period." 

" Let a man, without trepidation or ing, proceed \a discharging hia 

" M the greatest part of iiiy estate has been hitherto of an unsteady and 

volatile nature, either tossed upon s&sa, or ing in funds, it is now fixod 

and eetded in substantia.1 acres and tenemenls." 

" The tempter, but with show of leal and lovo 
To man, and indignation at hk wrong. 
New parts puts on, and as to passbn moved, 

-. disturbed." 

" Thou almost mak'st me m my fiiith, 

To hold opuiion with Pythagoras, 
That soula of aiiimala infuse tliemsolveB 
luto the Irunha of men." 
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AjitJient ic— Genuine. 
The term authentic, as an active quality, is appliod to his. 
orical documents, memoirs, news, &c., which are considered 
good authority, and worthy of helief, as regards the suhjects 
of which they treat. Genuine is a passive word. A docu- 
ment is correctly said , to be genuine when it is what it pro- 
fesses to be, but it is not always, for that reason,' autheatic. 
Genuine has to do with the connection between a work and its 
reputed author. Authentic regards its character, as deserving 
of consideration as a standard work. Sir Walter Scott's " Liie 
of Napoleon Bonaparte" is not considered authentic. Chatter- 
ton's " Rowley's Poems" were discovered to be not genuine. 

con him who had stole Jove's aiiUienlic fire 

Autlieiitlo epiiaphs on some of these 

Who, Stom their lowly mansions hUhet brought 

BaneaUi this turf lie mouldering at our feet 

' The EicwsHw,' T 



Exercise. 

The qneatioii of the of Osaian'e poems lias been long set at rest 

The most acooant o£ this trausacliou may be found in " Sonnid'B 

Travels in Egypt." 

Tho character of Ihij extraordinary scholar was made up of the raost 

BOTplieity, aocompanied with the quickest sagacity and the deepest 

penetration. 

His memory was so wonderful, that there was searcely a Greek or Roman 

author of whose works he could not describe all f ho manuscripts, and 

inform you of thejr exact worth, as throwing any light on tho history of thair 

We have reasonable grounds to doubt the of tho accoimt concern 

ing the disEOvory of Eiehard the Fu-st by his favourite minstrel, Blondel. 

It was Niebuhr's opmiou that several of the books said to have been writ 
ten by Jqlius C^sar are not . 

" We are surprised to find verses of eo modem a cast as the foUowing ai 
each an early period ; which in this sagacioHS aga we ehould judge to be a 

foigery, was not their ness ated, and &iiia antiquity eonfmnod 

1^ the vaneraMe types of Carton." 

13* 
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ictua! — Real 
Actual qualifier what is done, and lefeis to a pievious act; 
real refers fo -fthat simply exists as an object of thought. 
The former is active, the latter passive in meaning When 
wo speak oi the actual condition oi a country, we Dignify the 
condition into which xt has been brought by previona acts ; 
when we speal^ of its real condition, we mean the state in 
which It e\ists as an object of contemplation Actual is op- 
posed to ■,uppositious , leal is opposed to imaginary, feigned, 
or artifacial An actual fact, a real sentiment 

[DmI In this slum&n agilation besides het waUung and otLei actual pcrtorm- 



:o tte gazer's eye 
>untaiiis and unreal elty ! 



When I place an imaginary name at the head of a character, I examine 

ry letter of jl, that it may not bear any resemblance to one that is -" 

In this slumbry agitatiou, beadea her walking and other pei- 

lancee, what, at any time, have you beard her say?" 

We do but deecribo an unaginary world, that is but little akin to the 

" For he that but conoeivea a crime in thought 

Contracts the danger of an faidt ; 

Then wliat must he expect that still prooeedis 
To finish B 1 -ind wort up tbou^l la to deeds?" 
" The very not on of any duration be ng past implies that it waa once 

present ; for the dcT of bemg once present is ly included iu the idea 

of its being past.' 

" Ima^nary distempera are attended with and unfeigned suffer. 

" Those oralora maoenoe the people wl osp nger is ly but a short 

fit of madn^s." 

" All men acknowledge themselvca able and sufficient to do many things 
which ly tliey never do." 
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AvAviard — Clumsij. 
An awkward man. wants grace of action; a c^Hjnj!/ man wants 
grace of shape. Awkward is opposed to adroit; clunwy is 
opposed to elegant. Awkward has an active j clumsy, a pas- 
sive meaning. We do not discover awkwardness before some- 
thing is done ; clumsiness is seen in the very appearance of a 
thing or person. A clumsy man may have an awkward gait. 
We speak of an awkward manner, and a clumsy appearance. 
An awkward man is not always clumsy ; for many persons of 
elegant figure and appearance are any thing but adroit in their 
actions. In the expression " an awlcward excusoj" we regard 
the maker of it ; the phrase " a clumsy excuse" points to the 
nature of the excuse when made, 

[ Ulys — — with ridiculous and awkward action 



Etcercise. 

" I hardly know any thing so difBcuIt to nttain, ■ 
as pcrfoct good breeding ; which is eqnally inoojiaistent with a stiff formality, 
an impeiiinont fotwardnsss, and an baahfulnese." 

" AJI the operations of the Groeka in stuling were — — — and im- 
Btilful" 

" Then' own language is worthy their caie ; and fhoy aro judged of by 
their handsome or way of expressing thomaolvos in it." 

This ie, after all, but a • coutjivauce, and I fear will not answer 

the pnrpose for which it is intended. 

" Montaigne bad many imitators, who, nnder the notion of wrlKng 

with the iire and fieodoni of this lively old Gascon, have fallen into confused 
rhapsodies and nninteroating egotisms." 

All the work he was est to was so ly dene, that it was soon fbuod 

necessary to diischai'ge blm from the o£ce. 



Apt— Fit. 
Apt has an active sense, _^( represents a passive state. We 
are naturally apt ; we are rendered fit. Those who are quick 
of apprehension are apt scholars. Those who have studied 
sufficiently are fit to undertake certain ditties. Children aro 
apt to m^e mistakes.' Well seasoned wood is fit for use. 
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Apt rcpreseala a natural tendency ; fit represents an acquired 
power. 



Whan he is lit and seasonad fo 
But apt the mind or funey is to 



Exercise. 
" Nor holy raptuta wanled Ihey, lo pr^so 

Their Maker in strains, pronounced os sung." 

" If you have a wise eentence ov an phmse, commit it to joiit 

" It is it wrong use of ray understanding lo maie it the rule and measure 
of another roan's ; a iiso which it is neithet for, nor capahlo of." 

" Men are to tliink well of themselves, and of their nation, tholi 

courage, and slieugth." 

" Men of valour, to go out for war and battle." 

" Even those who are near the court are • — fo dcdnco wrong conao- 



Tha est help just fortmie conld afibrd." 

The poor man had become so weak and emaciated by his long lUnees, lliat hs 

was no longer to work, and was wholly iinable to maintain his family. 

" words can strike ; and yet in. tliem ^ve see 

Faint images of what we here enjoy." 

' One who has not f Iiese lights is a slrangor to what lioraads, audio — 

10 put a wrong interpretation upon it," 



Contented — Satisfied. 
Contented refers to the state into which we have brought 
our mind by our own determination ; it represents the residt 
ofourownact. Satisfied qualifies that state of mind which 
is the consequence of some external action, Contenftnenl 
comes from withbi ; satisfaction proceeds from without. Wo 
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are the authoTB of our own coatcntment ; otlioi's cause oiii 
satisfaction. When wo restrain our desires, we are contented , 
■when our desires are gratified, we are satisfied. There is 
;merit in contentment, since it argues considerable power of 
mind. The poor are often contented ; the e 
never satLsfled. 

To wear our morlal state Hfwy 

Laer. I am satisfied in nature 
Wlwee motive, in this case, should stir me ' 
To las' tereBge — Samk 

Ar^ls, oontentBd with tlielr fame in hearei 



Weeping and looking, luofeing on and weeping 
Upon the last sweet slumber of her child, 
ITnlii at length her eoul was satislled. 



Ecsercise. 

" No man should be with himself that lie barely doee well, lut he 

bhoutd perform every thing in the beat mauiier he is able." 
" It is nBCesEary lo an easy and happy life, to possess oiir miiida in such a 

" To distant lands VeTturonua never roves, 

Like you, with his native groves." 

The pooi'eet man may be ; but the most enormous wealth and 

most Euccessful Bmbilion have seldom produced . 

" As I have baoii disappointed myself, it will bo very hard if I have not 

the of Boeing other people suoGeed batter." 

" I ^ you whether a gentleman who has aeon a little of the world, and 

observed how men live elsewhere, can ly sit down m a cold, damp 

habitation, in the midst of a bleak country, inhabitod by tliieves and 
beggars!" 

I' I am ; my boy has done his duty. 

" He espi-esscd himself perfectly — ■■■■ with his task." 



EJicadous — Effectual. 

That which possesses a large share of power to bring about 

an effect is qualified as efficacious ; that which has already 
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produced an effect ia qualiiied as effectual. A remedy is etii- 
cacious, which is known, to poasesa all the properties req^uired 
to produce a cure ; a remedy is effectual, which we know, 
from experience, to have already effected cures. Severity 
rnay be efficacious, even when not practised ; it is also 
found to have been effectual, i. e. has produced the desired 

[Pra, the doom 

IWliieh, imrsveraed, standa in effsotual doom) 

Tma Gent, of Verma, ilf. 1. 
lliat spirit, that first tuslied in thee 



Eiamples eScacioue to refine 



Exercise. 

" He who Jaboia to lessen tha dignity of liuman nature deatroya niaiiy 
motives for practising worthy aGtions." 

" Somstimoa, the sight of the altar, and deeent preparations for devotion, 
may compose and recover the maodormg mind more !y than a 

" Nothing 60 ly deadens the taste of the subhme as that which is 

light and radiant." 

On this occasion, the govermnenf displayed a Beverlty which waa well 

known tn bo ui sneh cases. The result jusljGed their views, 

for these Bflvem measitres ly prevented a repetition of the like 

oG^nces. 

These dieturbanees at length rose to SRoh an alarmiug height, that it was 
fonnd necessary to adopt some means of queUiiig them ; and ac- 
cordingly, a large body of aoldiers was marched lata tlve immediate neighbor- 
hood of the riots, which kept tiie i-ebels in awe, and soon re-establielied order 
thronghout the conntry. 

Endnesa nnited with Ermneas is a more means of securing ohedi. 

eoOo than indiscriminate harshness and severity. 
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EjjicKnt — Effective . 

What has power to produce an eiFeet is effective. What 
actually does produce an effect is efficient. An effective force 
is one which, when put in action, is capable of bringing about 
a cerlain result ; an efficient force ia one which is actually 
engaged i:i action. Wo judge of what is effective, from its 
appearai e we ' Ig of what is efficient, from its acts. An 
efficient hod po e one hy whose daily efforts crime is 
prevented and p perty p eserved; an effective hody of police 
is one a h h judg g "rom its force, numbers and other 
external um a es laa the power to produce the same 
effect. 

Exercise. 

" I ehou p y gratalatious on tha new libsrtiea of France, 
until I was m d h w d been eonibiiied with goTernment, witli tlio 
diacipline ha J he collection of au revenue." 

" No seacoher has yat found the ■ cause of Bleep." 

" Nor do they speak praperly who say that IJme couaiimea all things, for 
time is not , nor are bodies destroyed by it." 

" The magnetio fluid may he an cause in occaelonlng the in- 

In rt ajii ■ ■ f U ' d'p 1 h ob 

ed 



Sxpe rt — Experienced. 
Expert has to do with the hand; experienced, with the 
head. Experienced men are tried in counsel ; expert men 
are tried in action. The export have continual practice ; the 
experienced have had mnch practice, and have acquired much 
knowledge. Young persons may be expert, but they can never 
be experienced. Experience must be gained by time. Tho 
experienced form the design, and intrust it for execution to the 
expert. 
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eipert and approv'd allov 



Ofpastetenls Wordstokth. • SmntUta Mitty.'i 

Ewercise. 

" — mon can execute, and judge of particulara, one by ono ; but tho 

general counsels, and the plots and maislialling of afFoira come beat fron) 
thoeo that are leamod." 

" To him Nestor thus rejoined, 

O friend, what soitowb dost thou bring to mind !" 
" The meanest sculptor in tli' JSmilion square 
Can imitate in brass the naila and hair, 
-*- — — in trifles, and a cunning fool. 
Able t' express the parte, but not dispose the wliole." 
"We must perfect, as much as we can, oor ideas of the distinct epccios ; 
ar loam them from such as are used lo that sort of things, and are 

" This army, for the and valour of the soldiera, was thought siif- 

fioieut lo have met the groafest army of the Turte." 

" He through the armed files 

Without tho faculty of memory, no advantage could be derived from Iho 

most enlarged . 

' Fearless tliey combat every hostile wind, 
Wheeling in many (racks with couRO inclined, 
to moor, where terrors line IJie road." 



Fru itful — Fertile. 
Ground which requires but little culture is fertile. Trees 
which bear much fruit are fruitful. Aptness for cultivation ia 
the cause of fertility ; actual production is the proof of fruit 
fulness. In a moral sense, the same distinction exists. A 
fertile invention possesses a readiness of contrivance ; a 
fruitful invention has numerous contrivances ready for use. 
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A fertilo country Las tho power of producing ; a fruitful 
country does produce. Fertility is not fruitfulness, but fruit- 
fulness implies fertility. 

[Lev. — as ftuitful aa the land tliat feeds us 

Co!. — \>3iTen place and fertilB Tempcsl, i. 3. 

whcro nature multiplies 

Her fertile gc^wtli, and by disburdeuin^ grows 

Mora fruitful , P.1.,T. 313 

A gentler liib spreads round tlie holy spires ; 
Vfhete'tx Oisy rise, the SFlran waste redres, 
' And aery liarvests crown tlie fertile les, 

Exsrcise. 

lu many of the West India islanda, tho oaith is ao and requiroB 

so little JiumaU labour, that the plants and herbs may be almost said to 
grow EponlaneoUBly. 

It may bo said with truth that vanity is tlia most Bource of ha- 

man unhappinese, for there ia eoarcely a single vice to which it may not 
lead, unless it be checked la early years. 

The southern side of the island is very , and requires but Uttla 

cultivation ; in other parts, however, the soil is comparatively barren, and 
with considerable laboiir, but veiy poor crops are produced. 

Our orchard has proved more this year than for many previous 

Bummers. The of the frees ia partly owing to the natural 

of the soil, and partly to the warm sun and refreshing showers which have 
teen so pi'evalent during tho whoia of the seaaon. 

In the year 1811, tho of tho vine, both in France and GermaBy, 

was remarkahlo. For many years aRer, the wmcs of that year's growth 
were ia groat request in hoth those countries, and to this day they are 
lalkad of with pride by the old vme-dressers. 



Friendly — Amtcahle. 
AmicaMe is a passive ; friendly is an active word. The 
former is applied to conditions of life, or states of being; the 
latter qualifies persons. Men are friendly; an intercourse is 
amicable. We discover persons to be friendly by their 
actions. The state in which persons live may be amicable. 
Those who entertain a friendly feeling towards each other 
live amicably together, A friendly visit, ofler, &c. ; an 
amicable arrangement, accommodation, &c. 
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[fiia Now let tliy friendly hand 
Put atrengtli enoviglv to it. Jrfor, iv. 0. 

Iflie be friendly, ha oomcB well ! ifnot 
Defence is a good cause, and Heaven lie (or ua. 

Coaaii, 4G6.J 

Exercise. 

" What first prcsants itself fo be recommendod is a disposition 
&om oiionce, and dBsirous of cultivating harmony, and - 

" Who Blake hie tliirsf ; who apread the boai-d, 

To give the famished Beliaarius food?" 
" As I acknowledged tliis, I felt a Buffuaioji of a iliiei- kind upon my 

cheek— more warm and to man, than what Bni^ndy (at leaet of 

two livrea a bottle, which was such aa I had been drmking) could have 
produced." - 

"In Holland itself, wher 

BO ly together, it is no 

Armmiane, did attempt to destroy the repablic." 

" They gave them thanks, desiring them to be atill unto thsm." 

"Nations, grown as the floolis and herds, shoJl depute IheJr 

monarcha to meet at a festival of the world for commemorating tho juhileo 
of a fifty years' peace." 

" Thou to maiiltind 
Be good and atili, and oft return." 



H l/y—nho 

Tl IB A ; y wh h p b d ly 

h Tl ? wh 1 d h TIT 

phy 1 t>P liqltyfLlh 

P p 6. 1 Ihj pi f d 

h &. b 1 m Ti If f Ii 

bdy dioadby 11 fdh pb,y al 

pw pdbyhll dgl is 

Ilkn b ly hi dn p 

h h Ihy fm d d li 
improvement of our faculties. What is healthy acts upon U3, 
what is wholesome, wo act upon. 

[LuiMo. Nay, not as one would say healthy ; 

Mea!.for3Ieas.,i.3. 
Gnrd. The noisome weeds tliat wiiliout profit suck 
The soil's fertility from wholesome flowers. 
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— eveiy moral feeling of his aoul 
Strengthened and braced, by breaOiing, in content, 
The keen, the wholesome air of poyerty 
4na dtinlung from the well of homely life 

' TU Excurnm,- i.) 

Exercise. 
The BBverity of the labour, and the un state of the a tmospben 



a. which thoy work, operate most iujutiously on the physical 0( 
this class of the population. 

All BOUT fruits, strong winoa, and ardeut spirits, are univeraally condMnlt- 
cii as un- food for childtan. 

The situation of the house, and the order and regukcity with 

which the establishment is conducted, hare greatly contributed to raise iia 



A close, damp aitua^on, aociminlated maltef in a stale of deeor 
and want of proper vontilatioH, are the certdn elements of diat 
make rapid imiiads on the most constitu^on. 

Ho ia a strong, man'; he rises early, works bird 1 vps o: 

fare, and enjoys rofreshing slaep. 

" Gardening or husbandry, or working in wood, are lit and — 
creations for a man of study or business." 

" So that the doctrine contained bo hut and edifying, a 

in spealting may be overlooked." 



Impractical) h — Tmpossib le . 
The first of these terms has an active, the second a passive 
sense. The distinction between them is, that the first re- 
gards those designs which canaot be accomplialied by human 
skill or mgenuity ; whilst the second is applied to those things 
which are contrary to the existing laws of nature, or to com- 
mon sense. Thus, nothing is impossible to God, because he 
is above the laws of nature. It is impossible for a man to be 
in two places at once. It is impossible that two and two 
should make more or less than four. The design of cutting 
a canal across the isthmus of Darien may have been hitherW 
impracticable, but it is not impossible that it may, one day, be 
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carried ifflx) execution. Again, the navigation of sonio rivers 
may be impracticable, but it is not impossible tliat improve- 
ments in science may so far overcome natural obstacles, as U 
render it practicable. 

lAM. 'lis 33 impossHle 

That he's wiiltouii'iJ, as lie tiiat jleeps liere, smroo 
Tempest, ix. 1. 
The rest was craggy cliff, tliat overlmnE 



Exercise. 

It ia —-^ — . to coihprohond tlio nature of God. 

We wero obliged to abandon tho plan, as it was found to be . 

When you say that two straight lines can inclose a epaoe, you aseoil 

It is folly to consider things bcoauae tliey are . 

Ij ia that a boy of twelve years should have the esperlenco of a 

raau of forty. 

With men, this is ; but with GJod, all things are possible. 

" To preach up the necessity of tliat which our experience tella us is 
were to affright mankind with a terrible prospect." 



Intolerah le — Insufferable. 
Intolerable is an active quality — 
meaning. The former qualifies that which our mind or body 
has not power to fight against ; the latter, that which our 
moral or physical constitution will not allow ns to endure. 
The samo distinction holds good between the verbs to sufi'er 
and to tolerate. Cold, Leat, pain, thirst, &c., are insufferable ; 
pride, vanity, rudeness, &c., are intolerable. In suffering, we 
are acted upon ; in tolerating, we act. 

p. Sm. but one lisI^ienny-worUi of bread to this Intolerable deal o( sack ' 

1HBU7 77., li.4. 

Those heavenly shapes 

Will dazzle now this earl hly, with thek blaze 
iDsufferatilj bright. P. i., x. 1091.] 

E!i:ereise. 
In the last eugagoment, ho received a sabre-woimd in his left shoulder, 

which put hiiii to such pain, that he fainted, and was carried off the 

field by seme of his comrades 
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ox ENGLISH SYNONYMBS. J-WJ. 

'n* liea£ of the climate during three months is , and tauaea so 

great a morlality, thai in some places llie towns are almtjst deserted iy 
the inhabilants, who seek the cooler and more refreshing atmoaphere ol' 



The overeeer behaved with such harshness aiid arrogance, that 

not a man in the eEtabliehment would serve ander him ; oud all the woik- 
■ men signed a petition to the governor praying for his removal. 

■ She so intensely from head-ache, that she frequently lies for whole 

days on her bed, unable to move or to malts tho eliglitest exertion. 

It is the most rational philosophy to -> those evils for which no 

remedy can be found. 



Like hj — Prohah le , 
Likely is an active word ; probable, a passive. Men anil 
things are likely; thiogs are probable. Likely refers to the 
present state of a thing with respect lo its future state ; proba- 
ble refers to its future stale with respect to what it now is. 
If we take the two expressions r 1, "A likely story,", and 2, 
" A probable story," the difference between them will be, that 
a likely story is one which, from internal evidence and present 
appearance, carries conviction of its truth. A probable story 
is one which has the chances in its favour, but which we 
are not so readily inclined to believe as the other. What is 
likely is always probable ; but what is probable is not always 
likely. Likelihood depends upon appearances ; probability, 
upon the number of chances in its favour. A bright morning 
is likely to turn out a fine day ; but it is probable that it will 
be foggy, if it be during the month of Kovember. We speak 
of a likely, never of a probable person. 



Ciea. Most probable 

That so she died Aiatmy and Cfeopatra, 

Seeli not temptation then, wWch lo avoid 
"Were better, and most likely if from me 



It Is very — that I shall bo obliged, i 

make a journey to the Iligiilanda. 
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"•^ PRACTICAL EXERCliBS 

The efleot of my delay in the cotuitry will bs Iho neglect of my 

aflairs in town, and perhaps tho logs of much bnameas. 
It ia that my cousin will arriro in England fowai'ds ths end of 

From the pieseiit appearance of affairs, I ahould think Each a ooncloaiMi 
voiy . 

It is that if Napoleon had conquered the English, he wonid hnvB 

succeeded in oatabliishing a universal monarchy in Europe. 

The weather is now settled, aad I tliiuk it very that we shall 

have a fine day for our excursion. 

" It seems that he was in hopes of behig busy and conspicuous." 

" That is accounted which has better arguments producible for it, 

than can be brought against it." 



Lovely-~Amiable , 
Amiable has a passive sense, and signifies deserving of 
love. Loveli/ ia active in its signification, and means inspi- 
ring love. Tho disposition and character are amiable; the 
outward appearance is lovely. Beauty of form, shape, colour, 
&c., are lovely; the kind, gentle, tender, and affectionate are 
amiable. We speak of an amiable wife or daughter ; and of 
a lovely evening, flower, sunset, &c. Amiable is never ap- 
plied to tilings, and lovely never to moral qualities. We can 
neither S3.y an amiable flower, nor a lovely temper, 

IFriar. And every lovely organ of hsr life 
ShaU come appurelled in more precious liabit 

Much Ado, ^c.,iv.l 
Olh. 'T would mate her aniiablo, and subdue my father 

More lovely thai Pandora, whom the Gods 

Endowed with all their gifts P. L., iv. 7H 

With vihax all earth ot heaven oou.d bestow 

To make her amiable Id., liji. 481 

A lovely Apparition, son„ 



Etcercise. 
Tliough of an excellent temper, and most - 
be very strict and even severe when the oeca 
all the afFalra of the uistitution with the i 

Oil arriving at Remngeu, we took post-horsca 
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ON BNeLISH SYNOtJlMES. ■lOii 

through tho valley of the Air, arrived iii abaai two howB at 

Altenalir, about twenty milea from the Rhine. 

Tlie door was opened by a yonng wonfira of most appearance, 

who asltod us, in the kindeet tone, to walk In and taJco some rofieehment 
after our long journey. 

We had scarcely been seated fire minutes, whou the door opened, and m 
walked a little giil, apparently about five years old. 

He ia just the proper pecEon to mediate between the parlies ; for hia 

temper, iiifisxible justice, and the esteem m which they Loth 

hold him, make it very lively that he will succeed in teconciling Uiom to 
each other 

" More fresh aud than the rest 

That in the meadows grew." 

" Sweet Auburn, village of the plain." 

" Tully haa a very boautifal gradation of thoughts to shew how 



Ma Ucious — Malignant . 
Malicious m exerting malice ; malignant is possessing mal- 
ice. A malicious feeling is one which does liarm to others ; 
a malignant disposition is one which may be easily excited to 
do injury. Malicious implies an active, malignant a passive 
or dormant feeling. Things are seldom qualified as malicious, 
though often as malignant ; as a malignant fever, disease, in- 
iiuence, climate, &c. 

iWth We must not stint 

Our necessaij actions, in tlie fear 

To lope maliciona censurers — - Hatri/ VIII., i. 2. 

Wal. His "Will is most rnalignant Id., i. S- 



To good malijniant, tc 



Ea:ercisg. 

The disposiljon of the miniBtec was so against me, that he left 

ootliing untried to compass my ruin. CiiViappily for me, an ocoa'jion eoon 
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164 PRACTICAL EXERCISE. 

preeenfed ilsalf. I was traduced to the king, fhi-owu iuto prisoji, Qiid all uiy 
honors and estates conferrad on aaothec. 

I wae now in a deplorable iSiditiou ; my wife lay ill of a fever, 

my two sons were too young to do any thing for themselves, and 1 had not 
a farthing in tho world lo ptOGure them the commoneec necesaariea of life 

The unheal thy, state of many climates ia caused Sy the vaj'outa 

which rise from eitansive tracts of land covered with alagiiant water. Fo- 
yer, ague, and rheumaliara are thus engendered lo a fearful extent. 
^ It required all hia vigQance and caution to keep clear of tlie intrigues of 

i"s foe, who thwBiled aJl hie plane, and in many cases successfully 

interfered with his designs for the public imprOTeraeut. 

Go not near lum ; his inflneace is most , and it will nfl'ixt not your- 
self only, but also your friends. 

" Greatness, the earnest of . fate 

For future woe, was never meant a good." 
" Still horror reigns, a dreary twilight round 
Of stragghiig night and day . — ■ — taised." 



Mercantile — Commercial. 
MercanHhia-assS.m an active sense ; itqujtlifiea those who 
buy and sell commodities. Commercial is passive in its ac- 
ceptation ; it has reference to tho state of things or persons. 
Mercantile people are such as are actually engaged in busi- 
ness i commercial people are thoaewho nnderstand the theory 
and practice of commerce. The English are a commercial 
people ; the majority of the inhabitants of London are mer- 
cantile mea. 

Exercise. 

" or tlie ■■ talents of Bonaparte, I can be supposed to Jinow hut 

little ; but bred m camps, it cannot be supposed that his knowledge 

can be very great." 

" Such is the happiness, the liope of which seduced me from the duties 
and pleasures of a life." 

" We usually find that a certain apathy to amusement, perfectly distinct 
from mere gravity of disposition, is the characteristic of nations." 

' ' Thougli this was one of the first transactions of my life, yet I 

had no doubt of aoquiltuig myeelf with reputation." 

" The world is very frequently put into confosiou by the bank- 
ruptcy of merchants." 

" It was the morning of Diomed's banquet, and Diomed himeelf, though 
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he greatly afleeled the gentleman ami the Eoholar, retained onougk of Ms 
experience, to kiiow that a maeter'a eye makes a ready sscvauf." 

" Let him Iravol, and fulfil tl)o duties of the miUtaiy or Ufa ; lei 

prosperous or advorae fortune call him to tlie moat dietaiit parts of the ^obe, 
bUII let him carry on his knowledge, and the jniprOTement of his bouI." 

" One eircuraatanee prevented interoouree with nations from ceas- 
ing altogether." 



Owing — Due. 

That is oTning whicli is to be referred to as an origin oi 
source ; that is due which ought to be paid as a debt. Jus- 
tice is due to all men. It was owing to this difficulty that the 
plan did not succeed. In the first of these examples, justice 
is qualified as due — i. e. to be paid aa a natural right. In the 
second, the difficulty is mentioned as the origin or cause of 
the plan not succeeding. 

In such sentences as " The money is owing," " It was due 
to the ignorance of the scholars," &c., both words are, un- 
doubtedly, misapplied. 

IComt. Uiere is more owing her tLan is paid. 



Exercise. 

" Tliaro is from the judge to tho adTocato some commendation, 

where causes are well handled and fairly pleaded. There is likewise 

to the public a civU reprehension of adyocatoB, where there appears cun- 
ning, gross neglect, or slight information." 

" Thiswae to an indifference to the pleasures of life, and an btbi- 

Mon to the pomps of it." 

" There is a respect to mankind which should incline even Uio 

'■ The cuslotn of parljcular impeachments was not limited any more than 
that of struggles between nobles and commons ; the niln of Greece was 
. lo the former, aa that of Rome was to tlie latter." 

" Mirth Olid cheerfulnea: are but the reward of an iiiiiocoiit life." 
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" If we estimate tilings, whnt in them is Ic 

labour, we shall find in most of them iiiiiety-ni 
account of labour." 

Whal«vec is to you s.ha\l ooctainly be paid. 



P eaceahle — Peaceful. 
Peaceful qualifies what remains at peace, oi is in a stale of 
peace ; peaceable refers to an inclination to peace. Peaceful 
is having the quality of peace ; peaceable is having the desire 
of peace. A peaceful valley; a peaceable disposition. A 
cottage is not peaceful which is disturbed by the brawls of its 
inmates ; a man is not peaceable who is continually quarrel- 
ling with his acquaintances. Peaceful describes a passive ; 
peaceable, an active quality, 

I do talte :i thief is to let him show 



Find out Uie pcaeeM netmiiag. 

■ trophios liigh 

Of more than niBrlial courage in the broasl 
Of peacefol civic virtue ■ ■ 

Exercise. 

" I know that my disposition slready gives me a very ill figure hero ' 

" Still as the walks of ancient night. 

Silent as arc the lamps that bum in tombs." 
" The balance of power was provided for, else Peisislratus could nevsl 

I.ave governed so ly, without ehangmg any of Solon's laws." 

" Succeeding monarcha heard the subjects' cries. 

Nor saw displeased the cottage riEe." 

" But how f^nt, how cold is tlie sensation which a mind can ro- 

oeiVB from sohtary study !" 

" The reformation in England was introduced in a — mannw, bj 

tlie enpieme power in Farhament." 

" As one diaarmedi his anger all ho lost. 
And tbuswith woi-ds npraiwd licr si.on." 
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The yonng king thus findiiig himself in poEsefeioii of the thtona, 

directed lus attention to Uie ciiHivation of those arts which embellish life 
and refine human nature. 

" In this retired and spot he spent the remaining daja of !ii» 

life" 



Poetic — Poetical. 
Poetic is the active, and poetical the passive term. Poetic 
qualifies what produces poetry, or is an agent in producing 
it : thus we have poetic rage, poetic frenzy, &c. Poetical 
quaUiies that which already exists as an object of oui 
thought or contemplation : thus we have poetical language a 
poetical license, &c. 

[Toadi. Tiuly, 1 would the gods had made thee poetical. 

Aa Yon Like Il,v!.3 
Yea, what were mighty Nature's self? 

Her features, could they win us 
Unhelped by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within us ! 

Exercise. 

language is diatngriiEhcd from prose, by figm'o, metre, and 

harmony. 

Those who are said to bo of a temperament are generally much 

more nervous and easily excited than others. 

Milton is celebrated not only for hia compositions ; he was a 

Beautiful prose writer, and one of tlia best classical acholars of his ago. 

Though young and inexperienced in writing, he has shewn in these works 
considerable harmony and smoothnesa of ver^ficafion, not arc they wanting 
in power in many passages. 

A reader discovers, without any effort, a thousand beauties which 

not only are hidden from others, bat which no power of explanation can 
Bueceed in making them comprehend. 

" Truth of every kind belongs to the poet, provided it can bud into any 
kind of beauty, or is capable of being illustrated and impressed by the 
faculty." 

Fmdar ia characterized by his energy. Horace says that he 

rushes along roarmg and foaming like a mighty river, carrying every tbiug 
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Reasonai la — Ration al . 
Ono who exercises reason is reasonable ; one who possesses 
reason is rattonal. The former is the active ; the latter, the 
passive quality. Man is a rational animal — that is, ho is en- 
dowed with the reasoning faculty. Reasonable men are those 
who make use of their reason. The brutes are irrational. 
Though all men are rational, many are very far from being 
reasonable. 




■nreason,w ^_. 

Of higher reason and a purer will 

To benefit and bliaa, ttirough migUtlet power. 

Exercise. 

■ '• Human nature is the eame in all creatures." 

"As that which has a Ctnesa to promote the welfare "of ninii, considered 
as a Gensitlvo being, is stjled natnral good ; £0, that which has a fitness fo 

promote the welfare of man as a , voluntary, and free agonf, is 

Btyjed moral good, and the rontrarj to it, moral evil." 

" The Paihameiit waa dissolved and gentlemen furniehed with eiich 
forces as were beld euificieut to hold in bridla oillier tlie oiaiice or rage of 

"The e^idPnc- nhich is alFordod for a future state is sufficient for a 
ground uf coiidiiol 

" It ia our happjiiet^ to h.no a iiatnre, that ia endued with wis- 

dom and reason." 

It is greatly to bo lamented that lieuiga are not more . 

Chancer makes Arcite violent iu his love, and unjust in the pursuit of it 
yet when ho came to die, ho jnade him think more ly. 

" When the conclusion is dedoced from the unerring dictates of o\u 
faculties, we say the inferenco is ." 

" To act in dii-oot opposition to our oonvictiona ia ." 



Soaahle — Social. 

Those who are formed for society are social; those who 

ire in active inlercoiirse with their fellow-creatures are S(xia' 
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b!e. Man is a social animal; but all men are not sociable. 
Social refers to the natural quality of men to congregate to- 
gether, and live in society. Sociable refers to the particular 
inclination of some to be in continual intercourse with their 
friends and acquaintances, 

When these words qualify things, (not persons,) tho same 
distinction of active and passive holds good between them. 
Social is that which relates to society. Social morality 
means that species of morality whicli affects men living in 
society. Sociable is that which promotes intercourse ; hence 
the word has been used substantively to designate a son 
of chair or carriage, which is convenient for familiar con- 
versation. 

[Juio. Society is no eomtorl 

To one not aooiable. Cymbehne, iv. 2. 

Raphael, the sociable spirit, that deigned 

To travel »dth Tobias, and secured 

His marriage vrilh the seventlmes-wedded maid. 

P. i.,r. S31 
Best with thyself aeeompanied, saak'st not 

Social communication Id., viii. 4W 

Five graves, and only fiye, that rise together 

Unsoeiably seqaesteied, and encroaching 

On the smooth play-ground of the village-school. 

' Ths Eiaa-dan,' vu. 

Turn to private life 

And Eocial neighbourliood ; look we to ourselves : 

A light of duty Eliines on every day 

For aU Id., v ] 

Eaxreise. 

A great portion of oar happiness in this world arises fiom tho power of 

that mtercoursB by which wa aje enabled to communiea.to oiu: 

thoughts and feelings to others, and tecoive tlieirs in eictange. 

Even those f, ho are most ly inclmed do not like to be always in 

the midet of the r frionds, or ui actual mlercourae with their fellow- 
CTPilureB, for all aenaiblo men matt reinire aome lime for study and 

Min appsita to have been mado a being in ordei- that he mighi 

help hiB fellow man, and arajat him to provide against those dangers which 
his unaided power has not strength to reaist. 

He acquired in early life such im habits, that he never could 

ovei'come his dislike to society, where he always both looked and felt ill at 

We met thew several veiy clever and amiable men, and spent a moe! 
and delightful evening with them. 
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SalutaTtf — Sahi hnous. 
Both tlieae woids signify improving tlie health. Salutary, 
however, is aot so immediato in. its effects as salubrious. 
This iattei word i^. used in. a passive sense ; it signifies hav- 
ing the property ot improving health.. The air in the south of 
France is equally salubrious, whether ive reside there or not. 
The nord salutary has a more active meaning; what it 
quahfies affects n=!, as it were, of its own accord. For this 
reason, salubrious la more frequently used in a proper sense, 
whilst salutary is generally used metaphorically. ThuiS we 
have salubrious air, climate, water, &c. ; and a salutary 
doctrme, influence, practice, &c. 



" If that foiiatdn (tliH heart) bo onco poisoned, you can iiovcr oupect 
that straama will flow [torn it." 

" Be that as it may, a reformation was wrougM — the mus^ 

were brought tack from the rattle and llie go-cart to lift Iheir voices as of 
old ; Dnd the isle of Brilan, oaat and west, north and south, brolia out into 
one voluntary Bong." 

His mode of life was now entirely changed ; no longer pent np within 
the narrow Etraefs of a crowded city, or the hot rooms Of London gaiety, ho 

lose betimes, enjoyed the mountam ah- the whole day, ato lemper- 

at 1 ' tail retufld to rest at an early hour 

A e D m p nfluence of pro- 

nugmpan destm dd dlfoa prosperous 



I good pnu p and wak nmg a nsa of gi 

But yet, Nature ! is there nought to prize 
Familiar in thy bosom-scenes of life ? 

And dwells in daylight truth's skies, 

Wo farm with which the soul may eympathiw V 
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Su_§icient— Enough . 

Enough has a passive meaniag ; it respects self- enjoyment ; 

tuj/icient is an active quality, and respects the necessaries of 

If Ami ^1 wh h. 1 r a desire ; a man 

1 fli 11 1 w Some men never 

1 hlilihyii hre than sufficient. 

Ih t 1 ! > g f our desires; the 

fffi dpi h obe done with it. 

W m y h gh f 1 b ot sufficient to pro- 

dfliw fh A y have lived long 

t,h f h h m If d vithout having had 

ufli m d 11 h d h Id have wished. 

tCanl. 3 wall sufficaent to defend 

Our inland from the pilfering borderera. 

K. Hca. If we are mailred to die, we are enougli 

To do our comilry loss JA, iv. 3. 

Sufficient introduction to inforoi 

Tiiee, ofBiystilfsoBpt.inregalsrla P. R., jli. Sii 

eadi day's lot 

EnouEh to bear P. L., si. 7m. 

Deeming the evil of the day 
Sufficient for the wise. 

WoHDawonTH. ' Out Ludi/ of lis Smwf 

T J fettered wretohednesB, that no Baatile 
Is deep enough to esclude the light of lovo 
Thaogh man for brother man 1ms ceased to feel. 

Exercise. 

During Iha ivliole of the long wiuter, this poor family wore iu the grenlee! 

want ; fhey had often scarcely food to preserve lifo, and auSored 

eitremely from the ititeasa cold of the season. 

Many who have for tiiemeelvea never tbiiilc of whotlier others 

are ly provided for. 

The dealer told me that twenty-nine yards of that dik were quite 

to make two dresses. 

I have seen lo convince me that (he affairs of the honse are very 

badly managed 

As EQon as you have Iioai-d miMe, we will adjourn to the otliei 

Witliout money, I shall not have the means of ptoceedmg on my 

Journey, and shall be obliged to remain at Bnii^els, until I piocLire a fresh 
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I caa easily procure for my own wants ; but to provido — 

for the maintenance of a large family ia not so easy a matter. 



Sure — Certain. 
Th.9 word sure is used actively ; the word certain, pas- 
sively. The former is more frequently joined with a verb ; 
the latter, with a participle. What is to be done maybe 
sure ; but wtat ia already done is certain. The idiom of our 
language will not allow ns to say " He is certain to do some- 
thing ;" but we may say, " He is sure to do it," We are 
sure of what we are convinced will happen ; we are certain 
of what we are satisfied is true. We are not sure, but cer- 
tain, of our existence ; we cannot be certain, but may be suie, 
of what is to happen. Certain ha,s to do with our reason ; 
sure has to do with our feelings. 

[Eig. Jiol sure, though hoping, of Uiia good sacoess. 



M. Cusav, iii. 2. 

what BhaU befcU 

Him or his children ; evil he may be anre 
Which nsither his foreknowing can prevent. 



Exercise. 

■' If you find nofliing now in the matter, I am much less will 

you in the style." 

" Those things are among men, which cannot bs denied mthout 

obalinacy and folly." 

<' ]y, it will be owned, that a wise man, who takes upon him to be 

vigilant for the public weal, should touch proper things at proper limes, and 
not prescribe for a surfeit, when the distemper is a consumption." 

" er to prosper tlian prosperity 

Could have Bssurcd us." 

" It is very that a man of sound reason cannot forbear closing 

nitli religion upon an impartial examination of it" 

" Be silent always when you doubt your sense. 
And speak, though — — -, with seeming diffidence." 
" What precise collection of simple ideas modesty-or frugality etands for 
in anolher'a use, ia not ly known." 
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"The youngest iii the morning ara not 

Tlial till tlie night their Lfe they ceui aecu 
" When these everlaetlu^ doora are thi-own open, wo i 
the pleasures and beatttiea cf this place will infinitely tr 
liopee and expectations." 



Tltankfah-Grateful. 
Gratitude is ratter tile feeling, and thankfulness the expres- 
sion of the feeling. We may look grateful, but we speak out 
thanks. Thankfulness ia uttered ; gratitude is sometimes too 
deep for utterance. Gratitude ia on the alert to malte a return 
for kindness ; thankfulness publishes a kindness. Gratitude 
is silent, though lasting ; thankfulness is temporary, and is tho 
expression of our gratitude. 



Ana nnderstood not that a grateful mind 
By owins owes not, but sail pa je, at oooe 

Indebted and discharged P. L., iv 

— '— wero humbly thanlifu] for the good 



Exercise. 

" T]ie young girl made mo a more humble courtesy than a low one ; 

'twas one of tliosa quiet, sinkings, where the spirit bows itself 

down ; the body docs no more than, fell it." 

" After wo had salulod oach other with proper ceremony, wh all bout iu 
to that Being who gave us another day." 

" He BCQTColy would give me thauks for what I had done, for fear th«f 
might have an uitroduction of reward." 

" Tho roloaae of pain is Iho oxcoffl of transport. With what wo 

feel tho first return of health— the first budding foiih of the new spring 
that has dawned within us 1" 

" In favor, to use men with much difference is good ; for it makes tho 
pBiBon preferred more , and the rost more offjcious," 
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PRACTfCAI. E 

lis own , and his IteiLofactni'B 



Vacant — Empty . 
That which has nothing in it is empty. That which re- 
quires something in it is vacant. Empty is a natural, vacant, 
a circumstantial quality, A space is purposely left vacant 
which is intended to be filled up ; a space is empty which ia 
merely not filled up. If we rise from our chair, the seat is 
empty ; if we do not intend to return to it, the seat is vacant. 
A seat in Parliament becomes vacant by the death of a nieiii- 
ber. A vacant hour wants filling up ; an empty title has 
nothing solid in it. 

IConH, Stuffs out Ms vacant garments wth hia form 
King Joha, iil. 4. 
Ant. When my good Btars, that were my former guides 
Have empty left their orlia ■ — ■ Atii. aad Chop., v. 11 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant mterlunar cave S.A., 89. 

Or in [lie emptier waste, resembling air 

Weighs his spread wii^ P. L., ii. 104;;. 

and clear and bright 

And Tacant doth the region wMeh theylhrouged 

Appear; WonDswon'cjr. ' To the Ciomls.' 

lo; in such neighbonrhood,-from morn to ere 

Exercise. 

" Why should tlio air eo impetuoUBly rush into the cavity of the receiver, 

if there were before no room fo receive it?" 

" I did never know so full a voice issue from so ■ a heart ; bnt the 

saying is true, the vtsaol makes tlie greatest sound." 

" Others, when they admitted that the throue was , tiiought the 

BuccBsBion Ehould immediately go to the aest lieir." 

" When you speak, he listona with a eye ; wlieu yoti walk, ho 

watches you with a curled lip ; if he dines ivith yon, he sends away your 
best hock with a wry face." 

" Cold is tli8 hearth within their howera, 
And sliould we thither roam ; 
Its echoes aud its ■ ■■ — - tread 
Wonld Boimd like voices from liio dead'' 
" The watoh-ilog's Toiee that hayed the wliisporma; wlud, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the mind." 
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" If you have two vessels to fill, Euid you ouo to fill the othw, 

you gaiu nothing hy that ; tliere still romains one vessel ." 

" The pit was ; there was no water in it," 

" The memory relievos the mind in her — 
any chasms of thought, by iileas of what is past." 



Warlike — Martial 
iSfarii'ai qualifies the external appearance, and is used passive- 
ly ; warlike qualifies tlie spirit, and is active in ita meaning. A 
martial appearance has reference to the " pomp and circum- 
stance" of war ; a warlike appearance, to the expression and 
attitude of warriors. A man who breathes a spirit of hostility 
has a warlilie appearance ; a man in armour, or in military 
uniform, has a martial appearance. 

ICj/m. which to shalte off, 

Becomes a watlllte people C^dine, ill. 1. 

Bos. "We^ hare a swaahhig and a maJttal oulside. 

The great archangel fioni hte warlike toil 

Sonorous metals blowing martial sounds. Id., i. 640. 

iirgejit to equip 

Thy warlike parson with tlie slafT and sflrip 



■ The generous, course, asphe and sUE aapira. 

- Exercise. 
" But different far the change has heen 
Since Marmioa, from the crown 

Of Blachibrd, saw that scene 

Upon the hent bo brown." 
" Gifts worthy of soldiers ; the — steed, the bloody and evar- 
viotorions lance, were the rewards which the champions claimed from the 
liberality of their chief." 

" But wlien oar eonntry's cause provokes to arms. 

How mnsic every bosom warms." 

" Last from the Volscians fair Camilla came. 

And led her troops, a warrior dame." 

" Lot hb neck answer for it, if there is any law in the world" 
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" When a ■ — ^ — stalo grows soft aud oBeminate, tliey may be ante of a 

" They proceeded in a kind of juetlce with onemieB, offering flioni 

Iheir law before they drew their eword." 
" She, using eo Etjmige and yet so weH-eucceeding a temper, made hoi 

people by peaee ." 

" The gHiiue of Napoleon at lengtb wearied oven the ar- 
dour of Mb soldieiB." 

" Old Siwaid, with ten thousand men. 

All ready at a point, was setting forth." 



Unav oidahle — Ineviiai ie . 
^ These two words, though approximating very closely in 
signification, do not convey exactly the same meaning. The 
distinction between them depends on the active or passive 
sense of the words which they qualify. InemtaUe respects 
some fisod law of nature over which no human power can 
prevail ; whereas unavoidable qualifies some measure or step 
which we cannot help taking. That is unavoidable which 
circumstances wiU not allow us to escape from doing; that is 
inevitable which our condition, as human beings, will not al- 
low us to escape from suffering. Death, fate, and ruin, are 
represented as inevitable ; a bankruptcy or a marriage may be 
unavoidable. 

since fata inevilable 

Subdues us, and omnipotent decree p. £., ii. 137, 

"IVhy with such earnest pains dost Ihou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly witJi t&y blsasedness at strife ! 

WoBDSWQHiir. ' Ods en Intmalwm,' ^c] 

Exercise. 

Mis affairs were so deeply involved, that an oiposure was become . 

The conaegnencesofeKtravagaiioe Bremiu and misery. 

In consequence of the non-arrival of tlio pacliet, wo were . delawd 

It tlie custom-house. 

H.,t.db, Google 



The Bvila to which every man is daily exposed ai 

" If our Eenee of hearing were esaltad, i 

in the most eilent night, and we mutpt 

H clHp of thunder." 

" The day thou eat'et theteof, my sole command 

Transgcest, ly thou shall die." 

Single acta of tianagrsssion will, thioiigh weakness and surprise, 1 
to the beat guaiiJed. 



SECTION III. 



In examining the explanations in tHs section, it will be 
found tliat they are all based upon one leading principle, viz. 
intensiiy — ^that is, the difference between the one and the othei 
ipord will be, that the second expresses a more intensive de- 
gree of the first. Here again, the student must be cautioned 
against confounding this principle with grammatical compari- 
son. In grammar, the comparative is a more intensive form 
of the same word, (the adjective,) and is confined to one class 
of words ; but here, the second word is wholly unlike the first 
in form, though it expresses a more intensive degree in signi- 
fication. We may refer to this principle the difference be- 
tween the two verbs io hear and to listen. To hear is a simple 
act, to listen is an intensive act. We cannot help hearing, but 
we listen with intention. The same may be said of to see and 
to look. It costs us no effort of the sense, to see — it is but 
" opening the eye, and the scene enters ;" but in looking, there 
is an effort, a desire, an act, in fine, of the mind ag well as of 
the eye, which is not found in the former word. This princi- 
ple operates to a great extent in language, and a very great 
number of differences are to be explained by its application. 
Whenever we find a difference of this sort between two terms, 
&ey may be ranged imder the head of " Syfionymes of hv 
it.stsity?'' 
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Act— Action. 
An act is the simple exerlion of physical or mental power. 
An action is a continued exertion of the faculties. An action 
laies up more time thau an act. Many a ts make up an ac- 
tion. "Wo set about doing a kind action z o e on e two 
friends. Many acts are requisite lo effe h s pu po e.g., 
the act of speaking to both parties ; the a of per- 

haps, from one io the other, &c. The hi d ff rence 

between an act of folly and a foolish act on an a o lly is 
one in which folly is represented as the mip il , oolish 
action is one which is quaUfied or specified as such when 
done. The degree of our merit depends upon our actions, not 
upon our acts. Acts are single ; actions habitual. 

■ iLoi. This heavy act witi-hBayylieartrelaki OiTidJo, v. 2, 

2,, Macd. When out aodona do not, 

Our feara do make na traitore. Madiefh, it. 2. 

This day will be reraHrkable in my life 

By some great act »■ ■^■^ ^■"°- 

High actions and high passions best describing P. Ji-, iv. 2ii9- 
Resting upon his arms eacli -warrior stood, 



Tliat strenuous action follow both, 
indlifebeouBpetpetnolgrowUi ,.,71^ 

Of heavan-mard enterpiiae. ' Tkc Wislan^-Gale Dulreya. 1 

Sxercise. 

He had raised his hsuid, and waa in the of striking the prince, 

wben a foot-soldier, perceiving his purpose, iiishod in between the combat- 
Biits, and received the blow upon his aim. 

For thfe brave he was handsomely rewarded by his commander, 

and immediately promoted Io the lanlc of a sergeant. 

Many persons judge wrongly of their neighbours, from not suffieiently 
coiiadering the motives of tlieir 

He was in the of shalmig hands with a neighbour, when ho was 

suddenly seiied with a fit, and fell baelt senseless into an arm-chair. 

Our are ganotally caused by instuict or impulse ; ai* mora 

frequently the result of thought or deliberaUon. 

" Many of those which are apt to procure fame are not in their 

mturo condacivo to ultimata happiness." 
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ON ENGLISH SYNOMYMES. 1T9 

« I deairo that the samo rule may bs estended to the wholu frateraity of 
iJie heathen goib ; it being my design to condemn every poem to theftamefij 

in which Jupiter thunders or exercises any of anlhority which doea 

not belong to him." 



AnginsJi — Agony . 
k struggling against pain is the idea common to both tliese 
words. Agomj denotes the bodily feeling, whilst anguish re- 
gards the state of mind. The throbbing of a wound produces 
agony ; a mother feels anguish at the idea of being separated 
from her child. The word agony is used in a secondary sense 
to express the climax of any state of feeling, as found in the 
expressions, " an agony of doubt, an agony of suspense," &c. 
— i, e. the highest possible state of painful doubt or suspense. 
The agonies of death ; the anguish of despair. 

[Pijj. many simples operative, whose power 



With BBCll an agony, he sweat eiteemely 
The anguifli of my eonl, that suffers not 
Mine eye to liarbour sleep, or Uioughts lo res 

ghastly spasm, or raddng torture, qualn 

0£ heart-siclt agony 

through we^ht 

Of anguish umelieved, and laclc of powar 



" The ami had now gone down— aiiotlier dny had passed witliout bringing 
liB relief— several of the party had begun to sulTer dreadfully from mtensa 
thhet, and two wore in the of deatli." 

The of the father when he heard of the fate of his wretched child 

ia to be imagmed rather than dtsciibed ; he fainted immediately on receiving 
the news, and it was a long time before he recovered his senses. 

They had pei-socutors, whose invention was as great aa their cruelty. 
Wt and malice conspire to find out such deaths, and those of such incredi- 
ble , that only the mamier of dying was the pmiishment, death itself 

the dehverancB. 

The thoughts not only of what he himself was about to snfibr, bat also of 
(he forlorn condition of his wife and family in Uio event of his death, Hied 
hie mind with — — - aiid dcspaiv. 

He suffered such from the wound in hia leg, that lie could pro- 
coed no furtlioc on hie jomnay. 
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" Theie is a woiiJ in tho vocabulary more bitter, iiioce direful in its itn- 
port, than all tho raat Keadoi-, if poverty, if disgrace, if bodily pain be yonl 
nnhappy fate, kneel ajid biees Heaven for its beneficent influence, eo that 
yoa are not tortured with tlie of remorBo." 



ArUsan — Artist . 
Tiie word artisan signifies one who exercises a mechanical 
art : the word artist is properly applied only to tkose who 
practise the line arts. Carpenters, masons, and shoemakers, 
are artisans ; poets, musicians, aad sculptors, are artists. The 
artisan works by rule, and uses his hands ; the artist's occu- 
pation requires the exercise of a refined intellect and lively 
imagination. We shall thus easily distinguish the sign-paint- 
er from the historical painter. In an intellectual scale,' the 
artisan ranks ahove tJio lahourer, hut below the artist. Inge- 
nuity and contrivance are the qualities of a good artisan ; cre- 
ative power and refined taste are requisite for a great artist. 

lAgam, Tbo wise and fool, Uio artist anil unread 

3VoiJ. md Cress., i. B. 

like Uie moon, wliose orb 

Through opOo glass the Tuscan aiHst views 

At evening, from Uic top ot resold, p L., i. aS8. 

shoals of srlisans 

From fll-requited labour tnroea adrift ■ Tin BicursMn,' i 

Might some aBpiring artist dare 

To seize whate'er, through misty air 

A ghost by glimpses niay present 



up to London in hopt« of finding employment ; but having failed in his at- 
lompt, had set off to return to Scotland, and was on Iiis way baclt when 1 
feUiowithhira." 

Dannocker, the eculptor, one of the most celebrated modem of 

Gisrmany, was bom at Stuttgard, Oclobei' the 15th, 1758. Two of hia 
works, va. " Mourning Fiiendship," and the " Aiiadno reclining on a LeoiJ- 
ard," ai-6 dietingaisheii for beauty and oxprasKon. 

Tha close aod densely -populated parts of London aco inhabited chiefly by 

Ubourars, journeymen, and , whose health is undoubtedly as much 

impaired by tho Eituatioia in which they are obliged to reside, as by tho cir- 
cumstances which force tbem to work so hard for tiieir daily brond. 
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Haydn, Mozart, and BeelhovcH. were the greatest mueica] tlio 

ivorld ever produced. 

" If eyer this country saw an age of a, it is tlia present ; hoi 

pmntoiB, BCuIptora, and engravers, are now the only schools properly bo 
called." 

" The merchant, tradismsn, and ■ — , will ha»e tiieic pi-ofit upon al! 

the multiplied wants, comfarle, and indulgences of civilized lift) " 



These words express degrees of lepentance Pi-i-morse is 
an intensive compunction. Compunction signifies a, pricking 
of the conscience. Remotie denotes a gnashing oi biting 
The former ia expressive of the sorrow Cdused hy minor ot- 
fences ; the latter conveys an idea of the excessive pam the 
soul feels at the sense of its ciimes, and is analogous to the 
feeling of bodily pain expressed by grinding o 
teeth. Compunction is felt loi sm , remorse 
crimes. A miser may feel compunction for bis injustice , 
murderer is agitated by remorse 

ILady M. Stop up the access lod paesige to rcmor-io 
That no oompunotious mitmgs ol nature 
Shake my feE purpose XacbcSli, i. S 



Exercise. 

All his peace of mind was now destroyed by tlio he felt for the 

orimss of his early life ; the images of Lis tictims haunted him in hia 
dreams, and in his waking houi-s he looked upon eveiy straHgcr as an as- 

" Slop up til' access and passage to 

That no visitings of conscience 

Shake my fell prnpose." 
This outcast of society pmsoed his wicked maohinallons withont cessa- 
tion ; he felt no for the iiijuEtice ho was practising on the dosolato 

widow and helpless orphan ; all fell alike mto his meshes, and as long as hia 
ooffeis were filled, it signitied nothing to him that it was at the expense of 
the Kgha and tears of thousands. 

He began at length to feel soirio for the harshness with which ho 

16 
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had treated his brother, and wi-ota Mm an affectionate letter, in mJlich hi 
begged his forgiveness, and Bntraatad that they should renew tliair forniei 
hai'meny. 

" A]] men, even the most depraved, are subject, more or less, to * 

of oascifflice." 

" The heail 

Fieccod with a sharp for guilt, diaclaims 

The costly poverty of hecatombs. 
And ofiui's tlie best eacrLIco, jfself." 



Diligence — Industry. 
Diligence signifies the attentioa we pay to any particular 
object, because we prefer it to others. Industry is the 
quality of laying up for ourselves a store, either of knowledge 
or worldly goods. Diligence produces industry : it ia applied 
to one object ; industry, to many. To collect accurate infor- 
mation, evidence, &c., from various sources, we must be in- 
dustrious. To become well-informed upon one subject, we 
must be diligent. The quality of diligence is not applied to 
animals. The bee and ant, however, are said to be in- 
dustrious, because their instinct prompts thorn to lay up a 
store. 

[Ion?. Thera wants no diligence In seeking him, 

CymbeHiKt ir. t. 

But for the ena i 

redoubled lo 



Ofalongbfe ■ WocDawonTii 'Eccks SonntU. ) 

Exercise. 

Ho was so , that before ha was twelve years old, he was much 

better informed on all aiibjeots than most boys of his ago. 

My cousin studied witli such , that he soon made himself maatM 

af the language. 

Hfi Immediately applied hiiiisolf with groat to every dcpartineat 
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TOliioi va CO nee d however remotely, with the dutiee of 
Mi office. 

Without t s CO b e to make a aatiafaclory progceaa in aiij 

branch of ear b" 

■ e a b r „ cha act ris o of all dosses of tlie popuialion in 

China. 

Distress and d ft ou ty bo kno v lo operate in privala life as the spnia 
of . 

If you inquire not attentively and ly, you wiil never be able to 

dkcem a number of mechanical motions. 

" It has been observed by writers on morality, that, in order to quicken 

human , Providence has eo contrived that our daily food is not Ui he 

procured witiiont much pnius and labour." 



Dis cernment — P enetraUon, 

By diseemment we obtain a knowledge of the real worth of 
persons or things. By penetralton vi e discover the existence 
of what is concealed. Discernment is the quality of a clear, 
sensible understanding; penetiation, of an acute intellect 
We exercise discernment in foiming a just estimate of 
character ; we exercise penetration m di'^LOvering the plots of 
the designing. 

Exercise, 

He straggled long and hard against the difficulties of fortune, and had it 

not been for the of a casual acqnaintQuco, who saw his merit, and 

introduced him to public patronage, ho would probably have languished, and 
died in obscuiity. 

There were now as many as four deeply-laid plots against his life, and 

without hie omaamg — -, which discovered and frustrated all these 

designs, he must have soon fallen a victim to one or the other of them. 

It is the property of a mind to discover hidden truths, and expose 

perversions. A judgment is perhaps more praetieally uaefnl than 

■ -< — , as it is more fi'equentTy i-equiied in the common aSairs of life. 

"He is as slow to decide as he is quick to apprehend, calmly and 
deliberately weighing every opposite reason that is offered, and tiaeing it 
mth a most judicioue ." 

Of these two qualitira, argues a higher power of intellect than 

. The latter is iudispensablo to every station in life, but the fonnor 

is more necessary for those who are placed in high oMces, and to whom tha 
destmies of men are intrusted. 

" Cool age advances venerably wise, 
Turns on all hands its deep, eyeo." 
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In tention — Purpose. 
An mtenlion is a loaning towards an action. A purpose is 
ihat which is laid down or proposed to be done Intentions 
are more remote ; purposes, more immediate. What wo 
purpose to d.o, we set about at once ; what we intend to do, 
circumstances may oblige us to delay. Purposes are generally 
executed, iotentions may be postponed. An intentioa ia 
weaker than a purpose. 

IBast. This sway of motion, tills commodity 
Makes it take Leijd from ail inddflerency, 
From all directioii, pmpose, course, inl^D];, Kmg John, il. H 



Did placo upon tiis brotlicr 
Relinquished by his ov 



— there tried his spirit's Blrenglh 
jurpose, lon|^ ere sailed his siiip 



Exercise. 



Ha determined to set out immediately for Paris ; and with this , 

proceeded wiliiout delay h> the ofBce ki procure his passport, and m^e atl 
the necessary preparations for liis journey. 

As soon as you have settled npon what course you will pursue, you will 
let me know your , as my movements will depend in a great meas- 
ure upon your determination. 

If you pay no attention to the subject you are reading, you will read, aa 
many do, to no . 

My at present is to spend next winter at Naples, and to return lo 

England in the following spring. 

After spending this evening with soma friends, I starting tu. 

morrow for Lausanne, where I hope to arrive on the 13th. 

His character was not remarkable for firmness, and though every one 

gave him credit for the best , no class of people ever recsivod much 

benefit from his measures. 

The of my inquiry is io discover the real character of this man, 

that I may ascertain whether he is a fit candidate for tha office, 

" I wish olhcra the sama , and greater success." 

" The common matarial with which Iho ancients made their ships wus 
tlie ornus or wild-aah ; the fir was likewise used for this — — ," 
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Mom en t — Instan t . 
Au instant is the smallest conceivable point of time. A 
moment may be said to be one degree longor than an instant. 
An instant is, etymologic ally, the point of time which stands 
over an act, or ■which exists simtillaneously with iti A mo- 
ment is a moving (however small) of time. We can conceive 
of a beginning and an end to a moment. The parts of an 
instant are inconceivable. Strictly speaking, both terms are 
hyperbolical, though they are both commonly nsod to denote 
a very small space of time. Properly, however, the instant 
is the point, and moment the duration of time. 

(JfacJ. Who can be wise, amaaed, tempersle and furioos. 



£Ten in the Ineuint of repair and bes 

TliefiliSBlrongest 

All ia a. moment thiongh the ^oom v 
Ten thousand banners rise into the ai 

With orient colours waving 

sleep, which inatanHy fell on me 

Not for a moment could I now bGholi 
A smiling sea, and bo what I have bei 

WOH 



tag to the grouud. 

The the horseman saw the mischief he had done, he was oif his 

hoKfi, and aatneting the poor, woman Jo riao, lie led her into a cottage by the 
road-Bide, where he saw that she was properly attended to befoi-o he proceed- 
ed on his joBiney. 

The Arab, foaming with rage, grappled with his opponent, and in au 
plunging his dagger into his heart, struct him to the ground. 

I watched the vessel from the summit of the cliff depart from that shore 
to which she was never agiun to return. Her shadow now grew more and 

more dim upon the waters ; for a few I lost sight of her altogether — 

then I saw her agam, as I thought, more dslinctly than before, tjll nt lenuth 
she disappeared entirely fi-ora my view. 

If you mil wait here a , I will come lo yoii. 

" Some circmnataucea of niiseiy are so powerfully ridiculous, that neither 
kindness nor duty can withstand tliem ; they force the fWend, the dependant, 
or the child, to give way to emotions of meirimenl," 
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" I oaa easily overlook any prsaeut soriow, wlioii I reflect lliiit it 

n my power to be happy a thousand years henee." 



Need — Necessity . 
Need is exigent and pressing , necessity i^^stern and unyield-- 
ing. Necessity demands ; need requires. Those who are in 
necessity are in tlie lowest degree of poverty, and have no 
means of supplying their commonest wants ; those who are in 
need are in a temporary difficulty, from which a moderate help 
will relieve them. Necessity forces us to act for ourselves ; 
in. our need, we require the assistance of our friends. We 
may manage to do without what is needful, hut what is neces- 



ot be dispensed 


with. 


[Lear. 0, reason not the need; our basest begi 
Man's lite is cheap as beasts' : 




. .necessity 


Nature hath neeao 
Can satisfy that nei 


f what she asks; yet God 
td some other way. 


So spake the fiend, and wiUi neeesaily, 
The tyrant's plea, excused bis devilish deeds 

That patienoB now dolh seem a thmg of which 
He hath no need. Woebswokth. ' 


Who, doomed to go m company with Pain, 
iJid Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train ! 



Exercise. 

If the old saying — " A Mend in is a friend mdeed" — bs true, how 

muoh more valuable must be a friend iii ! 

I fiiid that I shall be able to manage the buaness perfaetly well by my- 
self, and sball stand in no of assistance from any one. 

Tlie maiiim " — — - has no law" is one of the moat ancient hi exietonee, 
and is quoted or alluded to by almost all the writora of antiquity. 

"We should bo always ready to OHsiat onr fellow- creaturee in lime of fhoL[ 

It is our duly, as far as lies in onr power, to relieve tlio — of those 

who Ere in distress. 

Wo found tlie poor peopto in a atalo of the most horrible destitution ; they 
had been obliged to part with ever/ piece of fmnituro tlioy possesBed to pur^ 
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ohasa food, and to complete tlieir misery, in the inidat of thsir — , sev- 
eral of tliom were attacked Willi a malignant fovor ! 

" One of the many advantages of friondship ie, that we can aay to out 
friend tho tliinga that Ktand in ~ — — of pardon." 

" The cause of all the disti-actiona in his court or army proceeded from ihn 
ostreme poverty and his majesty was in." 



OhstTu ction — Obstacle. 
Botli these words are expressive of what interferes with 
oiu progress. The difference Ijetween them is, that an obstruc- 
tion hinders our proceeding as fast as we wish ; whereas an 
obstacle effectually prevents oar advancing. An obstacle is 
something standing before us ; an obstruction is something 
thrown in our way. We stumble at an obstruction ; we are 
stopped by an obstacle. Hence, an obstacle is a more serious 
matter than an obstruction. A heavy, wet road, is an obstruc- 
tion to the wheels of a carriage. A gate placed across a road 
is an obstacle to the progress of a carriage. Metaphorically, 
the same distinction exists. Obstructions are removed ; obsta- 
cles are surmounted. 



[. 




— the obstructions, v. 


■hlehbegk 














■!d. — 




alaeles were 


cutaway, 


And that 


my path were 


eventolhec 








— no cloud, o 














Foi 


- sight 


, no ohEtaelB fo 


und here, no 


rsMde 



Exercise. 

The river being now clear of all , tho two Bailing' vessels started at 

eleven o'clock, and were expected to return from the Nore the same night. 

Tho Duke of Glonceiter, who allowed nothing to Ktand in the way of his 
dwogus, prooiu'ed the death of the young princes, hie nephews, as well as of 
all those whose ioflneuce or example presented any to his ambition. 

Sslf-coneeit is one of the greatest to our improvement 

The opposition, duruig this sesdon, was more violent than ever, and every 
conceivable was thrown in the way of the government. 

The pertinacity with which the Saxons clung to their own customs and 
language seemed to increase witli the cruel policy of their haughty con- 
quoror, and was for a long lime an effectual to his desiroB. 

" Ono must have stood not a little in the ivay of that (iroferment 
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nftec which Young seeiiiE to have panted. Though he to 
entirely Ehoolt off politics." 

" In his winter quarters, the king espected to meet w 
and difficulties his enraged enemies could lay in his way.' 



P ortinacity — Obstinacy. 
PerttHocity is but an intensive degree of tenacity, wliich 
expresses the quality of holding-to. Obstinacy is holding to a 
purpose when violently opposed. People cling to what they 
consider thoir natural rights with pertinacity ; but if an attempt 
De made to deprive them of those rights, they defend them 
with obstinacy. Tho word obstinacy contains the idea of op- 
position. We speak of an obstinate dispute, defence, &c. We 
are pertinacious in maintaining opinions ; we are obstinate in 
maintaining prejudices. 

[C™. The aueen le obstinate, 

StaHbom to jusllce Hcmy VIIL, ii. 4. 

Anger ana obstinacy, and hate aiifl guile, J". L., x. 114.) 

Exercise. 

" One of the dissenters appeared to Dr, Sanderson to bo so bold, bo trou- 
blesome, and illogical in tho dispute, as farced him to say, that lie had never 
met a man of more confidence, and less abilities," 

He was eitremely tonacious of his own opinions, and defended them on 
all occasions witli tho most determinod — — — , though his arguments never 
carried coiivioHon to the minds of any who heard them. 

ia never convinced of its own integrity ; it reeiata reason, and op- 
poses common sense ; has to do with om: feelings, prejudices, niUonal 

character, &c. : in tho latter, there is an amiable wealmese ; in the foimer, 
a self-BuiEcient pride. 

This controversy was distinguished by tho violence with which it was 

condutfed ou both sides ; for nolhing could exceed the which the 

two parties exhibited in maintaining their opmions, nnless it was the malig- 
nity with which they denounced those of their opponents. 

" Most writers use their words loosely and uncortamly, and do not make 
plain and clear deductjcus of words from one another, which it were not dif- 
ficult to do, did they not find it convenient to shelter their ignorance ot 
under the oljscarity of (heir terms." 

" In this reply was included a very gross mistake, and if maintained with 
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;— Conviction . 

In order to persuade, we address the feelings and the im- 
agination. In order to conTince, we address the reasonmg 
faculty. The tinsel and glitter of rhetoric persuade ; the argu- 
ments of tlie reasoner convince. After persuasion, a doubt 
may remain in the mind ; but we hare a positive certainty oi' 
what we are convinced of. A conviction implies firm belief 
We may have misgivings concerning the truth of what wo are 
persuaded to believe. Persuasion is liable to change. Con- 
viction is firm and lasting. 

IFal. may'Et thou have the spirit of persuasion, anfl he Oie ears of 

pmfitmg 1 Mtary J7 , i a 

ir willing hearts 




" I should be glad if I could him lo mrito auch another critique ou 

any thing of mine ; for when he condemns any of my poems, ho maltea the 
world have a betl^r opinion of them." 

" That whieh I have been all this while endeavouriug fo men of, 

and to them to, is no other than what God hmiaelf doth particularly 

recomniend 1o us as proper for human considcratjon." 

" Philoolea's beauty not only , but bo . : — as all hsarta must 

■yield ; Pamela's beauty used violence, and such as no heart coidd resist." 

" History is al! the light we have in many cases, and we receive from it a 
great part of the useful truths we have, with a evidence." 

" How incongruous would it be for a mathematician lo with elo- 
quence, to use all imaginable insinuations and entreaties that he might pre- 
vail with h^ heareis to believe tbat three and three make six ,'" 



P leasure — Happ iness . 
Pleasure is a temporary gratification. Happinei 
tiiiued state of enjoyment. We are happy in the 
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190 PRACTICAL EXERCISES 

our faculties , we are pleased with whatever is agroeable lo 
our perceptions. Pleasure is derived through the senses. We 
feel pleasure from what we eat or drink, see or hear. Hap- 
piness is an inward feeling, and is derived from consciousness. 
The beauty of a landscape, the sound of music, the fragrance 
of flowers, give us pleasure ; the consciousness of our power 
lo enjoy tliese pleasures makes us happy. 

[Alii. the purest pleasure 

By revolnlion lowetinSi ^"^ become 

The opposite of Itself Ant. a«d Ckop., i. a 



Unfold the imagined happiness ■ — - Rama 


oand. 


BJl taste of pleasure must toe^^^^ P- L. 


, li. 6' 


Of God, whom to behold was then my highlh 


.73S. 


Whae here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasmg thoughts 
That in this moment there la hfe and food 
FortQtmeyeats. Wobdswobth. 'Tin. 


„. 


A temper known to those, who, Biler long 

With BUdden happiness bayond all hope. ' Nuh 


■■ing.'-\ 



Exercise. 

Having inspected the whole establishment, and partaken of aomo rcfresii- 

ment which had been prepared for Mm, he departed, e xpressng great 

nt evoiy thing lie had seen. 

Wealth, tliough it as^Cs our , cannot procure us . 

A eonsciouBnass of one hit^ty is a never-failing source of -. 

does not conaist m the of sense, m whatever profusiuu oi 

variety they be enjoyed. 

When we BTB m peifeet health and spuite, we feel in om'selvea a 

independent of any partioolar outward gratiSca^on whatever, and of which 
we can give no aecounf . 

There '\u hardly any delusion by which men are greater snBerers hi thei? 
, than hy expecting too much from what is called . 

In slrictnasa, any condition, raajf he denomuiated , in which the 

amount of exceeds that of piun ; and the degree of depends 

Lipon the qoantity of this oxeesfi. 

" That every day has its pams and sorrowa, is universally experienced ; 
but if we look imparUally abont us, we aliaJl iind that every day has lilte- 
K\aa its and its joys." 

"The vaiiouH and oonti'ary choices that men make in the world argne fliat 
tho auQo thmg K( not good to evsry man alike; tiiis variety of pnriiuit shuwi: 
tliat cvory one does not piaca hi liio same thing." 
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Phn ty — -Aiundance. 
Plenty denotes fulness. Abundance signifies an ovcrllowing. 
Abundance is morG than we want ; plenty is quite as mucli as 
we require. In abundance there is superfluity; in plenty there 
is satisfaction. From an abundance we can lay by ; from 
plenty we have a full sufficiency. By the best writers, plenty 
is more frequently used in a primary sense ; abundance, in a 
secondary signification. Plenty of corn, meat, wine, &c.; an 
abundance of blessings, wealth, riches, &c. 



[cvnii. — - Peace, pientj, lose, truth, 

ThEil were ite servants to this chosen infiinl. 
Shall tlien be Ms, and like a vine grow to him. 


"Z™.,., 


JlusI, this abundance of superllui 


msbre 


ifWjolfl, 11 1. 


Though, m comparison of hoaten, eo si 
Nor glistering, may of solid good conLa' 
More plenty Uiaa Ihe sun. Qiat barren sli 


?' 


P. L., viii. 94. 


As if E^ wouMher"dulS^™ld be' 


-- 


Oomm, 764.] 



Exercise. 

" Those peapla of quality wha cannot easily, bear tho expense of Vienna 

choose to MMdB here, (at Prague,) where thoy have aEsemblica, music, and 

other diveisione, those of a court excepted, at very moderate rates, all 

things being here iu great , especially the best wild-fowl I eyei 

tasted," 

"Ye sliall cat in , and be satisfied, and praise tho Lord." 

Last year, the harpest was so , that it was estimalod we had 

enough corn to last the whole nation for more than three years. 
" The reaty knaves are overrun with ease, 

As ever is tiie nnrsa of fectioii." 

" And God said, let the waters generate, 
Septile with spawn — - — -, liyiiig soul." 

■• Berne is ly famished witlv waters, there being a great multitude 

of tbunti^ns.'' 
The hanqnet was furnished with every delicacy ivhioh conid be procured ; 

tliBta was of meatB and sanoea of all kinds, and no want of any 

tiling which tbe most refined taste could desire. 
The charily children were regaled with roast beef and plum-pudding on 

the occaaon. They all had to eat and diink, and went liome in 

the evening highly del^hled with the feelivities of the day. 
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Riot— Tumult. 
A riot arises oul of a quarrel in which many are coiioemed. 
A tumult is a general riot. There aio more persons engaged 
in a tumult than in a riot. There may be many riots at tho 
same time, hut there can he hut one tuiiiuh (in the same 
place). Riota may lead to a tumult. A riot takes place in a 
street or court; the whole city is engaged in a tumult. A 
riot affects the local peace ; a tumult destroys the peace and 
order of the whole community. 

[ Cmt. His hours filled up with riots, banqneta, sports, 

K. John. and cirll tumult reigns King John, iv. 3 

• in luxurious cities, where the noiae 

Of riot aseends above their loftiest towera P. I..,l. ^99. 

Wilh tumult less and with less hostile din Id,, ii. i04D. 



Exercise. 

fiaving broken out in several parts of tJie town, it waa judged 

(leceEsary to send tor the assistance ot the military. 

A body of horse soldiora were immodiately ordered from the adjoining 
barracks, but when they arrived, they found the whole city in a . 

On many occasions, when bread has been dear, oi trade and icanufac- 
tures depressed, have talten place in vamous parts of Englaud. 

Ill the midst of this , Tiberius Gracchtis, havhig fallen over a 

dead body (hat lay in hia way, was killed, on attempthig to rise, by a 
violent blow on llie head. 

NotwithBi anding all the exertlotia of tiie ma^stiates, who acted with 
slngidar mnderatjou upon tliis occatdon, it was found impoasible to quell tlie 

which had now extended itself all over the country, and threatened 

tho state itself with destruction. 

The people, who considered themselves grievously injured by thia 
decree, met in large bodies, and on one or two occasioiis behaved in sucli 
an unruly manner, that it was found necessary to read the Act. 

" The ous assembling of twelve persous or more, and not dis- 
persing upon proclamation, was first made high treason by statute." 

" In this {Hece of poetry, what can be nobler than the idea he glvos 
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SYSONYMES. 



US of the Supreme Being thus lairang a Mnong the ©lementa, and 

recovering them out of their confuraon ; tiiue troubling and becohning 



Servan t— -Slave . 
The servant serves according to compact. The slave 
aoTVcs upon compulsion. The servant undertakes to do that 
for which he shall be remunerated. The slave is no party to his 
own service ; his master'has unlimited power over him. The 
servant may cancel his agreement, and seek another master. 
The slave is deprived of aE liberty. Slaves are oppressed ; 
in this country, servants are generally well treated ; if not, 
they are at liberty to change their master. 

Are to your Oirone and state, oluldren and sen-ante, 
Which, do but what they siiould, by doing cvory tliiiig 
Safo lowatd your love and honour. Macbclh, i. 4. 

i*"'. here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, mflrm, weak, and despised old man. 

Kirig Lera, ill. a. 
His servanEs he, with new acquist 
Of true eiperienoo, from tftis great event, 
Witli peace and consolaliion haSh dlamjased 
And calm flfmindT all passion spent S- A., I7fi4. 



!o lAhert 



r.'J 



Exercise. 

"Tha condition of was formerly different from what it ia now, 

they heing generally , and mob. as were bought nnd eold for money." 

" This subjection, dae from all men to all men, is aomething more than 
the oompliraent of eoutse, when our betters IbU tie they are onr hnmhla 

, bnt understand ua to be their ." 

" I had rather be a country maid. 

Than a great queen witli this condition." 
"Wheu once men arc immersed in Beiisual things, and are become 
^to then- paaeione, tlicn are they moat disposed to doubt tlie exiatenee 

Jeanne d'Arc was a maid at an hotel in the email hamlet ol 

Domremy, in Champagne. 
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234 PBACTIOAL EXERCISES 

The Brilish government have exerted Iheniselvea etrenuously to put down 

the inhuman traffic In • 

Every Btotion in life has ils proper duties; m^iter and ■ , teaolief 

and scholar, fiither ond eon, &o. &c. 

An unmeuBO sum of money waa some years ago paid by the BriUaii 
government to the West India planters, by way of iudemnifioation for thn 

nniancipation of their . 

" For master ot for here to call, 

Was all alike when only two were all." 

II to oiir paasioQB we hoGome, aud then, 

It grows impossible lo govern men." 
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Heedless alike of hia own reputation, or of the peace of mind of othcra, 

he took every opportunity to spread the , and before he could reflect 

upon the eonaequencea, the injury ha had occasioned was nrepacable. 

The accuaed man suddenly rose ; the strongest indignation burned in his 
countenance ; he solemnly protested his ignorance of the whole tranaaction, 
and consequent ulnocence of the charge, concluding by declaring it to be 
his firm conviction that the whole accusation waa a vile and abominable 
, , invented for the mere purpose of blasting hjs character. 

Be alow to boliove evil of ofliere ; so shalt thou shut thine ear to 

and live charitably witii all man 
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SYNONYMES. 195 

" Give ma Isave to speak ss eameatly in truly commending it, as you 

have done in untruly and unliindly defacing and it," 

" ThB way to Bilence , Bays Bias, is to ba always exeroiaed in such 

things na are praiseworlhy." 

" , that worst of poisons; ever finds 

An oaay entrance to ignoble minds." 



Temperance — Ah t nence 

Abstinence s the power of refrain ng ten j e n e s tl e 

power of, enjoying w h modera on We absta n Iro n vhat 

' j ' b Ith wo are temperate in o r use of 

wh g d f Ah nence den a ds self dc al tern 

p qm w d "We abs an fro n h gh easoned 

dh pn Iq &w tmpe food 

1 gu g p n i Ab m op[ osed 

h t 1 emp n e s 1 u It a 
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PRACTICAL 



The moral code of all philosophers strictly onjoiiis as the beet lire- 

Eorvativa both of bodily and monta! hoaltb. 

- from wine and pork was oommanded to the followers of MohaJn- 

iQcd. 

Tlie of tlio lower orders is a safe criterion of the gonscal morals 

of a nation. 

The Chrietiaa system enjoins from those pleasutea which have a 

tendency to degrade our nature. 

The physidan ordered his patient to be very m hia food, and to 

altogether from ardent spirits, wine, salt meaJs, flte. 

"Make thy companion, so shall healtli Kt on lliy brow ' 

"To set the mind above the appetites is the end of , which one of 

the fathara observes to be not a vhtue, but the groundwork of virtua " 

" I advised him to be in eatmg and drinking." 

" Eoli^ous men, who hither must bo aent, 
Ab awful guides of heavenly government ; 

To leach yon penanco, fiists, and , 

To punish bodies for the soid's olTence." 



Vicimty — Neighhourhood . 
These words differ in. degree. Vicinity does not express 
so close a connection as neighbourhood. A neighhourhood is 
a. more immediate vicinity. The streets immediately adjoin- 
ing a square are in the neighbourhood of that square. The 
streets a little farther removed are in the vicinity of that square , 
Hampatead and Highgate are in the vicinity, not in the neigh- 
bourhood, of London. Where houses are not built together 
ia masses, there can be no neighhourhood. In the country, 
gentlemen's seats are often in the viciaity of a town or village. 
In London, every square, street, and alley, has its neighbour- 
hood. The word neighbourhood is also used for the inhabit, 
ants, taken collectively, who live near, as well as the place 



[Fr. Kmg. Plant neighbourhood and chrisUan-llke ac 
In tlierr sweet 1>osod:is, tliat never war ndvance 
His Weeding sword 'twiit England and fair France 
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Happy as others of her Jund, 
That, fat from human neighbourhood, 
Range unrestrioled aa the wind 
Through park or chase or savago wood. 

WoRnsHQKTH, ' Thl Jtlissiim FB£i(iv8.'l 

Exercise. 

" We had an elegant houao, Eituated in a fino country and u good ." 

" The Dutch, by the of their aettlementa to the coast of the Ca- 

raccBB, gradually eogroesed the greatest part of the cocoa tiode," 

" Though the soul be not actnEilly debauched, yet it is something to be 
in the of destruction." . 

" The reader has ]md a sltetoh of the interior of the Alhanibra,.and may 
be deairouH of a general idea of its ." 

" A mail in the — — -, mortally sick of the emall-pox, desired the doctor 

" I could not bear 

To leave thee in the of deatii." 

When the house was discovered to be on fire, every one in the 

hastened lo give assistance ; and the whole village was crowded in a few 
minutea with yehiolos of every sort, containing tubs, pails, buokefe, &c., 
filled with water. 



Wood — Forest. 
A forest is a large and ancultivated tract of ground covered 
with trees. A wood is a smaller assemblage of trees. A for- 
est is the resortof wild beasts. A -wood is the haunt of smaller 
animals. Lions, boars, wild boars, &c., live in forests ; hares, 
rabbits, squirrels, &c., ia woods. Wood is derived from the 
Saxoa wod; forest, from the low Latin ^oresta. The'forest is 
characterized by its uncertain extent and wildness of growth ; 
the wood, by thickness of growth. 

More froo from peril Ihaii I2ie envious courtl 

Ai Ym lake It, il. 1 
Mad. Who can impress tlio forest ; bid the tree 
Unfii his Barth-bound root! Ma^tk,iy. 1. 

In wood or TFildemess, forest or den P. L., ir. D12. 

by blessed song 

Forbidding every bleak nn]dndly fog 
To touch tlie prosperous growth ot this tail wood. 
Comw, S70 

Waase midnight revels, by a forest side, 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES 



TBt, when above the forest-glooma 
Tha wUite swans southwarrt passed, 

High as the pitch of their swift plumes 
Her fancy roda the blast. ' The 1 



gor of life- 
I counted yesterday aftenioon more than, sixty harea in the field below 

the lake, and, on clapping my hands, thay all scamperad into the adjoining 

, and dieappeBred in a moment. 

A lion, heing fatigued with liunting, lay down to repose under one of the 

wide-Bpreai^ng trees of the . 

The lively fancy of the ancient Greel;a peopled all ci 

arybelnga; every founSain. had its goddess, every — 

every cave its divinity- 
William the Conqueror laid wasfa a tract of thirty equare leagues in 

Hampsliire, burning villages, cottages, and churches, and expelling the in- 

liahitanla, to fbtm the New , as it is still called. 

" Tha l)om people fall liefore her flat. 

And worship hor as goddess of the ." 

There is a small in the vicinity of the town, whither the inhabit- 
ants repair to enjoy Ihomeelves on holidays. 



To alter — to changs. 
To change is to substitute one thing for another; to alter is 
to malte some difference in one thing or person. Those per- 
sons are changed whose features we cannot recogaise after a 
lapse of time ; those persons are altered whom we have diffi- 
culty in recognising. To change a dress is to take one off 
and put another on ; to alter a dress is to make it in some re- 
spect different. We change oui opinions when we give up 
old and adopt new ones ; we alter our opinions when they 
become no longer in every respect the same as formerly. 
Changes are intensive aherations. Alterations regard the 
part ; changes, the whole. 
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tCaia Prospei-ityallie'eiT bond of love; 
Wbose fresll oompleiion and whose heart together 
AfflicUon alters. ■ — Wml^i Tdle, i 

Ham. For use almost can change tlie stamp of natu 



- — looMng round, troagivied that ha saw 
Strange alteration wrought on every side 
Among the woods and fields, and that the locks, 
And everlasUng hills themselves were ohajiged. 

Exercise. 

It waa now fourteen yearaBiiico I had left my native village, and I had 
ill that time visited almost every part of the globe. It waa then not withent 
xeason that I could hardly believe I was again in the place of my birth. 

Tune had worited so many , and the appearance of those I knew 

intunatoly when I wont away was eo .that I felt quite like a stranger. 

This Budden accesEion of fortune did not appear to afleet him m anyway ; 

he made no in his style of hving, received his friends ui the same 

cordial but frugal manner as formerly, and did not inci-caae his expenses in 
any particular. 

I found upon mquliy that the housa had ownera muco I had last 

visited the spot. I was a little depressed by this iutelhgcnee, hut Boon re- 
sovering my spirits, I Itnoekod at the door, and finding that the family were 
absent, begged to be permitlfld to see the lionse and grounds. 

Every thing stood as it was in the old time, and there was nothing 

either in the grounds or house. 

" How strangely are the opinions of men by a iu their 

" They who beyond ^ea go will sadly find 
They tlieiv climate only, not their mind." 



To be — to exist. 

The verb to he is used to connect what is declared of a sub- 
ject with the suhject itself. 

The verb to exist is never used with the qualities of things , 
it simply points to the existence of the things themselves. 
Thus : Man is an annual ; children are inexperienced ; the 
soul eOTsis; the soul is immortal. Friendship ea^jif^; friend- 
ship is a solace in adversity. 
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PRACTICAL 


EXEHCISES 


ICas. Thalbj-yourvjrtuoi 
Bxia:,andbeamamlMrofJi 


i:i"r 


'othsOe, 


Not baish and crabbed, as duU fools 
BiU musical aa is Apoiln's lute 


'"=•: 


The hearens whose aspect i 
As they theniEelves appear t 
Iraiumerable voiees fill 
With avetlasling harmony 


obe, 


ir minda 


Wo 




Whale'er exists hath properi 


lies that 


fipreaii 



'' It IB 33 easy f o oonoeiya that an Almighty Power miglit produce a thing 

out of noUiing, and make that to — which did not bofore ; sa 

to couceiva tlia world to havo hEid no beginning, but to have from 

eternity." 

" To say a man bus a clear idea of quanUty without knowing how great 

it i to Bay he has the clear idea of the number of tlie Bands, 

who ImowB not liow many they " 

"When the soul is freed from all p I all u h t truly ." 

" Horam the esaet AS boti n h y ng and the old. 

The young not happy b t wh n j ymg pi ae the old 

happy when free from pain," 

" Man man, and w II _ m n ni d 11 rnnetaiiofB and 

changes of life ; ho ■ und ry t hm t d rarialy of heat 

or cold in the atmosphete." 

It is difficult to conceive how these poor men could have so long 

in such dreadful extremities. 

"Henry, called of WmcheBter, the place of bis bii1b, but ten 

yeara of age when his father died." 

The Pyrrhoniana were a sect of Greek philoso|)heis wlio doubted the 
of every iJiing. 



To confute— to confound 
Things become eonfoimded in consequenro of being con- 
fused. To confuse does rot express so high a degree of dis- 
order as to confound. One who is confused still retains his 
senses to a certain degree , he is only thrown into disorder 
Ho who is confounded is m the highest state of stupefaction, 
and no longer knows what he le doing A crinunal is con- 
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d at the discovery of his guilt; liars are confused when 
BTispected. Impudence confounda ; severity confuses. The 
confusion of tongues at Babel confounded the multitude. 

ICio, — Ihe shrill whislle, which doth order ^ve 
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' fe-u;iFit!i to National hilip^iilincii 

Exercise. 
" We may have a clear and distinct idea of the existonCB of many IJiiiiga," 

though our ideas of their intimate eBEonees are very and obsoure." 

" Ignoranco is Uic datkener of man's hfe, the disturber of hJB reaeon, ajid 

the common or of truth." 

A rejiort of an accident on one of the French railways has jus* 

reached town. 

" They who sliip not ideas from the raatlis men use for iJiem, but 

them with words, must liave endless disputes." 

He was bo at the sudden appearance of his master, that he was 

unable to utter a word. 

" The generality of writera are apt to words with one another, and 

to employ thorn with promiscuous carelessness, merely for the sake of filling 
up a period, or of diversifying the language." 

" He has so much to do, and his head is become so >, (hat it la not 

mupiising his affiiiia are fallmg into' disorder." 

" I lo the tempest make the poles resound. 

And the conflicUng elements ." 

" A report passed through my ears ; 

But full of hurry, lika a mornuig dream. 
It vniiished in the bueiuesa of the day." 
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EXKROlSJifl 



To bereave is a stronger term than to deprive : tliere is an 
idea of violence expressed in tlie former ivluch the latter does 
not contain. Deprive merely po wl hd.but 

have no longer. We are depri d mf f pi res ; 

we are berelt of what we feel n ry n e, or 

of what there is no possibility f g mn B ving 

not only takes away from us, bn 1 I ly ft r in- 

clination. Death bereaves ns f h Id , dent 

bereaves us of a limb. What we arc deprived of may be re- 
stored to ns ; what we are bereft of never returns. 

iMor. eome otLor horrilila form 

Whicli miglit deprive your aovereignty of reason 
And draw you into madness Hamlet, i 4 

Of tliat iutesrity whicli should teoome It. 
BuljuElics 



" To 119 of mctala, ie to make us mere savages ; it is to ua 

of all aria and seieiioeB, of history aud letters, nay, of revealed reiigion too, 
that inestimable favour of Heaven." 

In prison, and , by the cruelty of the tyrant, of f lie fioiisolaUons of 

frieadaiip, ha endured many bitter refleotione. 

" TJiaf when thou oom'st to kneel at Henry's feet. 
Thou mayst him of his wifs with wonder." 

His mother determined, from that day forth, lo Iier eon of all 

pleasuco and indnlgenoe, till ho aliould show by his cenduet that he waa 
really sorry for what he had done. 

Mr. * * was of hia excellent wife and two lovely children by the 

rame illnsEs. 

I ehall be sorry to he of your eooiety ; but as I know it is for your 

udvantage, I eliall endeavour to bear the loss with fortitude, 
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ON ENGLISH SYNOSJYMES. ^Uo 

To disperse — lo dispel. 
The latter of these two verbs expresses an iuteosive degree 
of the former. To disperse is to scatter abroad ; to dispel is 
to drive away. What is dispersed no longer exists in the same 
form as before ; what is dispelled no longer exists in any form. 
An enemy is dispersed ; darkness is dispelled. To dispel is 
used in both a primary and secondary sense ; to disperse, only 
in a primary. 

lArL the test of tLe fleet, 

Which I djsperaed, they all are met again 

iCtheniEhl 



" And I scattered them among the heathoii, and they were 

tlirough Uie oountrioa." 

* " Hail imivereal Lord ! he bounteous still, 

To give U8 only good ; and if the niglit 
Have gathored aught of evd, or concealed, 

it, aa now light the dart." 

" As when a western whirlwind, ahacged with storms, 

the gathering clouds that nature fonua, 

The foe , their bravest warriors tilled, 

Elareo as a whirlwind now I ewept the field." 
On the death of the late duko, his eiteiiave library was sold by puolic 

auction, and the books wero thna over all parts of the counliy. 

Notwithstanding the most attenuous exertions which mdividuals may 

make to the ignorance and raise the- moral tone of the lower 

ordfliB, little good will be efiected without the cordial co-opBtation of tlia 
government. 
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The lerb to enlarge, taken eitliet in a moral or physical 
eense, i& apphed to extent of surtace ; to increase ia used 
with reference to bulk, number, or quantity. A field is en- 
larged when, by the removal of its boundary, it is made to 
conlaiii a greater extent ot giound In like manner, a man'a 
mind is enlarged when, by reading, reflection, or conversa- 
tion, he has acquired the power of seeing more of the extent 
of whatever may be the object of his attention, A balloon, 
during the process of inflation, becomes increased in size, 
and enlarged in extent : increased, so far as it occupies more 
space ; and enlarged, as it presents more surface to the eye 
of tho spectator. Riches, wisdom, appetite, ifec. are in- 
creased ; views, prospects, premises, &c. are enlarged. 

[Pac. Glory is like a circle in the water 
Wliioh never ceaaeilx to enlarge itself 
Till, by broad spreading, it dieperse to nouglil. 

1 Himry VI., i. a. 



TliB Umnghts, and heart eniar) 



DelightlUlly, Increase and multiplj' ; 

Katlier in the law 

Of increase and ttve mandals from above 
Itejolee 1— and ye have special cause for joj. 

Exercise. 
The revenue of tlie eountiy has greatly during tlie last five 

I^ederic the Great, of PrusKa, coiisideraLly his territories by tho 

addition of Silesia. 

Fioia the time of Hugh Capet, the royal domain (aa distinguished from 

Iho domajnaof the groat feudal lords) waa progteaaively by the cou- 

quBBl, forfeiture, or inhoritanoe of the greatot fiefe. 

The Firench iiobleaso was exceedingly numerona ; for not only all the 
children of a noble belonged to the claas of Iteir father, but tliat class waa 

coiitinnally by the creation of new nobles. 

vhich he was held was manifested in his huo- 
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ON ENOLOM f 

" Than as her Htrength with years , bef 

To pierce aloft in air the aoarmg awan.' 
" Where there is something both lasting and scatoe, aud bo vaJuablo 
I ha hoarded up, there men will not be apt to I! 



To estimate — to esteem. 
We estebm a man for his moral qualities ; we estimate him 
according as we judge of liis woitli. To esteem is always 
used in a good sense ; to estimate, in either a good or bad, 
iadiiFerently. We set a high value iipon those we esteem. 
It ia possible that we estimate loo highly those whom we es- 
teem. There are degrees of estimation. Esteem is in itself 
a high degree of appreciation. What is good is esteemed. 
That which is imperfectly known, or ivhsch is a mixture of 
good and had, is estimated. " He esteemed his friend," means 
that he highly valued his character. "He estimated his 
worth," means that he calculated it according to his own 
standard. Men are esteemed ; men and things are estimated. 



[Za^M. —Woold'st thou have Uiat, 










And live a coward to thine own aate 


JWactsW, i. 7 




For I esteem those names of men sc 






Who could do might7 tMngs, and oo 


uM contemn 




Eiches, though oflerfld from lie hand of Kings. 










How nourished hora througli such k 
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Ha Jmows, who gavo that love sublii 






And gave that strengUi of feeling, gr 






Aboreallhumaneatlmate!- 




« ■/vw.%. 


will not hold to' tight eatei 






A suffering woman's word. 


'ThESmiian 


Fagiiivt.'j 



Exercise. 

His kindnesi and gentleness of manner, 
his dealings, have gained him the 

The only way to arrive at a just of the differonee between a 

public and a private hfe is to try both. 

There is no prize more worthy of aspiing after than the of the 

good and the wise. 

It k impossible to form a just of any individual eharactsr, without 

18 
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;ncjitE9 

hariag divestad ojraelvea of all those pasHona or prejudicos which may toud 
to pervert our judgmeul- 

AE articles are Jiot to be merely by the iiitiiusio value of the ma- 
terial ; the form, workniauship, and labour bestowed upon it must also enter 
into the calculation. 

" The extent of llie trade of the Greeks, how highly Boevor it may 

have been ui ancient times, was in proportion to the low condition 

of their marine." 

■ " I am not imeasy, that many whom I never had any for are 

likely to enjoy this world after me " 



To excit( — to incite 
When we axmta, we laise into existence feelint,? wtich 
were dormant. When wo mette, we urge the excited feelings 
to action. When we are in a state of excitement, -we are 
easily incited. First the excitement, thon the mcitement 
Novelty excites ns , arguments mcite ns By excitement, 
we feel strongly, by incitement, we are urged to action 
Excitement will, undoubtedly, greatly assist incitement , for 
a man, whose passions are excited, may be much more easily 
incited to do wrong than he who is calm. 

Excited, me to treason. ■ ■ 0^bdi«e,v, 5. 

Pn. Incite them to qrncK motion. 



and other stars 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. 

P. L., viii 123.1 

Exercise. 

" The IriicsdEHmonians were more to desire of h 

eioellent verses of the poet Tyrlieus, than with all the exhort 

" Natnre and common rei 

is required, do rather 

ta a. multitude." 

Antony, by Iiis speech over the body of CiEsar, and the reading of his 

will, so the feelmgs of the people ^dnet his muidorere, that tha 

latter were obliged to withdraw from the popnlar wrath. 
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ON ENGLISH SYNONYMES; 207 

He was strongly to study, not only by the hope of lionoia and re- 
wards, but also with the view of procuring a maintonanca foe his aged 
father and inotlier. 

When tiie nowa aiiived o! the dieoloeuree that had taken place in the 
city, of the complete euppreEBion of the plot, aud of the execution of tho 
leading conspirators, many who had jouied their standard, from the love of 
, and the hope of plundor, gradually sinnk away. 

Aiiliochus, when he Pcusias to join in war, set before hun the 

grealiiesa of tho Romans, comparing it to a fire tliat took and spread ti-om 
itiugdora to kingdom 



To exert — to e. 

In order to exercise, we must exert repeatedly i the former 
is but an intensive form of the latter. To exert is simply to 
put forth ; to exercise is to put forth often, and involves reiter- 
ated exertion. We may oxert authority in a single instance, 
but to exercise authority implies continaance of time, and repe- 
tition of action. We exert the voice to make those at a dis- 
tance hear us ; we exercise the voice to attain a good intona- 
tion and flexibility in singing. 

[Sid. No longer exercise 
Upon a valiant race, Uiy harali 



In strife, and tribulation ' TAe Excwsioa,' v.J 

Exercise. 

" This faculty of the mind, when it ia immediately about IhingB, 

is called judgment." 

" When the service of Brilaia requires your courage aud conduct, you 
may them both." 

" Men ought to beware that they nso not ■■- — and a spare diet botli ; 

but if mach , a plentiful diet ; if sparing diet, littlo ." 

" When the will has ^— — an act of command upon any faculty of the 
soul, or member of the body, it haa done all that the whole man, aa a moral 

ageut, can do for the actual or employment of such a faculty or 

member." 

" The Roman tongue was the study of their youth ; it was their own lan- 
guage they were instructed and in." 
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208 PRACTICAL EXERCISES 

" How haa Milton represeDtod the whole Godhead iiig ilaolf to- 

worda man in ila full beuevolence !" 

" God made no faculty hut he also provided it wilh a proper object upon 

which it might itaolf." 

" The ulmoat power of my ed soul 

Preeervee a being oiily for your eervjce." 

" The constitution of thoir boi^es waa naturally eo feehio, and ho imsB- 

customad to the laborioue of indnistiy, that they were satisfied with 

a proportion of food amaiiugiy small." 

" He waa Bliong of body, mid so ranch the stronger, as he, by a weU-di»- 
j^plined , tanght it both to do and to sirfTer." 



To forgive — to pardon. 
Small offences are forgiven; serious offences are pardoned. 
The former word is used on familiar occasions ; the latter, in 
cases of unportance. Forgiveness is exercised between those 
of the same condition in life. Pardon is granted from those 
in authority to their inferiors. We forgive each other after a 
quarrel ; a king pardons rebels or conspirators. The expres- 
sion in tlie Lord's Prayer, " Forgim us our trespasses," is m 
accordance with the term used at the beginning of the same 
prayer : " Our Father, which art," &c. Kmdness prompts us 
to forgive ; mercy inclines us to pardon. Hatred prevents ua 
from forgiving ; the laws prevent us from pardoning, 

tMcK. The veins unfilled, ourtloodia cold, tuidtlieQ 
We pout upon the morning, aro unapt 

To give or to forgive CoWoJmws, v. 1. 

Five hundred poor I have m yearly pay, 
"Wlio twice a day their withered hands hold up 

Toward Iteaven, lo rarion blood 

Hmn/ v., ii. 1 
Jjet weakness then with weakness come to parla. 
Bo near related, or Ihe same o! kind 

Thine forgive mine S. A., 7ST; 

— conteased 

Humbly their faults, and pardon begged 

— a fault so natural 

(Even witli the young, the hopeful, or the gay) 
For prompt forgivenesa will not aue in vam. 

Exercise. 

nposture, and publicly begged — -— , was 
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degraded to a moan offiea in the king's howaehold, in which employment ho 
Boon afCoFwards died. 

The wretched wife, on heating that her huEband was condemned, imme- 
diately undertook a jonmey on foot to the capital, whom, throwing herself 
at tha king's feet, Ehe implored for hor huaband. 

The httle girl shewed such unequivocal signs of boitow for her fault, thai 

her mother was induced to her ; tellingher, however, that ehe would 

uot find her so lenient sgaiti under similai: circumstances. 

The unfortunate brother, now an outcast and a wanderer oji the face of 
the earth, wbb so fearful of his father's Just anger at his conduct, that he 
despaired of ever obtaining , and determined never again to return 

Though nnraeroue applications were made for the prisoner's , they 

were all ineffectual, the government hamng determined to malie an exam- 
ple of the next that should ho guilty of a like offence. 

" What better can we do thEm prostrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confeaa 

Humbly our faults, and beg ; with tears 

Watering the ground T" 

" A bebig who has nolliiug to in himself, may reward every man 

according to his works." 

He whose very beet actions must be seen with a grain of allowance, can- 
Hol be too mild, moderate, and ing. 



To grow — 'to become. 
To become is to be one thiug from having been another ; il 
always has reference to a previous state ; to grow is to be ap- 
proaching towarda another state, A man is become old when 
he is of a certain age ; a man grows old when he is verging 
towards that age. To grow is to become by degrees. To 
grow is continuous ; to become is stationary. A dying man 
grows weaker every hour : a patient who has suffered much 
pain is become very weak. 

Alt. and Cleep., ill. H- 
Soalh. ■ thy angel 
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BXEKCISEB 

A help^ became thy snare P- L-, : 

eart lea; 

So was It when my life began ; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it wlien I slvaU giow oM, 
Oi let me die I 

WoBMwoETit. • Oatl^c Period of Chimood' 

Fell round the path of MilUm, in liis hand 
The Thing became a trumpet ; whence he Llcw 
Boul-animaling elraios— alaa too few ! 

WoaDswoKili. ' iVUcd. SonTteU • 

□uld hide 

SaeTcise, 

We should not only never forget, hut we should be deeply impi-eased witli 

tlie refl«clioii, tlmt us wo olde:', it ia our duty to moro vir- 

The I^ird faroathed Info his nostrils the breath of life, and man a 

Our old coachman is almost rseovered from hia lale attack, and is now 
stronger every day. 

All eyes were now intently fixed on the horizon ; a faint light glimmered 
in the east, which gradually unfolded to our sight tha whole ospEniBo of tho 

ocean ; it soon brighter ; the stars, one by ono, extiuot ; and 

at length the glorious god of day, rooMng himself from his goldeu couch, 
stepped majes^oally forth from the waters, and stood confessed bofoto our 
wondering and dehghted eyes. 

During his youth, there never was a moro liberal or moro hospitable man ; 

but towards the laltsr part of hia life, he penurious and reserved, 

and at last wholiy withdrew from society. 

" About this time. Savage's nurse, who had always treated him as her 
own son, died ; and it was natural for him to take care of those oHeels, 
which, by her death, were, as he imagined, hia own." 

" Authors, like coins, dear as they old." 



To hate— -to detest. 
Hate, from the Anglo-Saxon hiets, describes the acfjve feel- 
ing of dislike, together with that agitation of the spirits which 
accoiiipaiiies every strong passion ; detest, from the Latin de- 
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tester, ia a more intensive degree of hate ; it calls on othera 
to bear witness to its hatred. Hate is " deep, not loud ;" de- 
testation is cominunicative, and always expressed. What we 
begin by hating, we may end by detesting. ' Those who en- 
deavour to injure others are hated ; those who secure their own 
power on the ruin of others are detested. Malice is hateful ; 
hypocrisy is detestable. 

[CAor. In time we liate that whioli we often faar. 

Aat. Since Cleopatra died, 
I have lived in such dishonoui that Uie gods 
Detect my buseaess. Id., iv. 13. 

ana adil thy name, 

O Sun, to tell thee liow I hate thy heame. P. i., Iv. 3- 

nor ever saw tUl now 

Sight more detestable than him and tTiee. H., 11. 745.] 

Exercise. 

Duplicity and cunuing deserce to be ; tJiey may escape Jetectieu 

for a time, iiut are eure, in the end, to be brought to UghL 

We aia commanded not to any man ; thers are, however, many 

qnalifieH which we are jueljfled not only in , but even in . 

Some young persons ai'e so fond of axpreesing themsslves hypetbolically, 
that lliey never condescend to use common terme ; whatever they entertain 

any disliIiB or disinoluiaKon to they declaie that they -• Not long 

since, I heard a young lady protest that she steel forks J 

Though we ought to — - ■ no one, it is not poeaible that we should love 
all squally. ■ 

" Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heart him as the gates of hell." 

The character of Catiluie is admirably drawn by Salluet, who describes 
him as possessed of the greatest talenta, and yet plunged in the deepest ex- 
cesses and committing the moat — — — crimes. 

" Your majesty hath no just cause to me " 

" Brutua ~ — — the oppression and the oppressor." 
" A bard was selected to witness tho &ay, 
And tell futrnv) ages f ho feats of tho day ; 

A bard who all sadnosa and aplaen, 

And wished that Parn^sua a vineyard had baen." 

To hear — to listen. 

The same difference exists between to hear and to listen 

that maybe found between to see and to look ; 'i. e. they are sy- 
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nonymes of degree. Listening is an intensive degree of hear- 
ing. We hear involuntarily ; we listonwith intention. Those 
who have sound ears cannot help hearing. We may hear 
persons talking without listening to what they say. If you 
listen to a conversation, you may hear many improving re- 
marks. 

(Moci. Lislening Uieir feat, I eould not say, amen, 
Melhought, I heiid a Toioo cry, Sleep m more ! 



A carious eliild, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of fnland ground, appljir^ to Ms ear 
The convolutions of a soiobth-Upped shell ; 
To which, in silence hushed, Ms very soul 



Brightened vrith joy ; for from within were heard 
Murmurmgs, whercl^ the monitor eipressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 



Exercise. 

On enlering tlio harbour, we a loud explosion, which eeemed, from 

its mtensity, to have taken place at no great distance from ue. We ■ 

attentively, thinking it might be repeated, but we nothing more. 

There is an old proverb: " never any good of IhemsolveB." 

This saying does not apply lo all , bat only lo thoso who are cnrioua 

to what it ia not proper that they should Imow. 

When the prisoners ware led across the drawbridge into the castle, and 

the heavy portcullis fall behind them as they entered the yard, their 

hearts sank withm them, and each felt tliat he should never leave that pris- 

Though they with all posMble attention, they were so far from the 

preacher, that they could not a syllable of the sermon. 

All discipline was now at an end, and such diu and confusion ensued, that 
even those who wore desirous to preserve order, and obey their ofSoerE, conld 
not the word of command. 
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One whu is really deaf caiinot ; one who is deaf lo yovir entrea- 
ties will not to llioni. 

"Iloolied,! ; dreadful sounds I , 

And the dire forms of iiostile gods appear." 

" Wlien wo hota oceaaion to , and give a more particular atlenlimi 

to eome Bound, the tympaHuiii is drawn lo a more tlian ordinary tecelon." 



To lament — to deplore. 
Tliese two words represent different circumstances of grief : 
we lament with exclamation ; wo deplore with tears. Lamen- 
tations aro accompanied with sobs and cries. la deploring 
our grief is expressed by weeping. Violent grief produces 
lamentation ; deep grief causes us to deplore. What is la- 
mentable excites a strong expression ; what is deplorable ex- 
cites a strong feeling. We lament loudly ; we deplore deeply. 
The cries of a bird hovering round the nest from which her 
young have been stolen are lamentable. A mother deplores 
the death of her son. 
iva. Lei 



you deplore. Tmetfih Night, Hi. I. 

lomenled. loud, 
1 P. L., X. B45. 




That would lament her. 

Full oil our Mman foresfeht I deplore ; 
Trembling, tUrough my unworlliiness, with fear 
That friends, by dealh disjoined, may meet no mora ] 

Eaefeise. 

" The wounds tlioy w^ed, the pious tears they shed. 

And laid along their oars, the dead." 

" But let not chief the nightingale 

Her ruined care, too delicately framed 
To brook the liareh confineraent of the cage." 
" This was the condition to which the king was redaccd." 
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He wlio , grieves aload ; he who , giioves ejlsiiflj 

We an honorable, we a disgraceful miefortane. 

" HencB we may have somo idea of the state of loarning in Ihal 

" We, long ere onr approaoliing, hoard within 
Noiee, otlier U n tl und fd so g' 

Torments, and I ud and f us g 

" In tills mlervai of angu I and p t la n h am t to] hor last 

farewen of her huehand and d 1 re h t i d f t that htid 

BaTod iier from poiiBhing in tl wat lobetl ptt ttil (sreatcr 
calamities." 

" The victors t th la'l b th p 
And hear hehind loud eroaus and cri.,. 



To overcome — to conquer. 
By overcoming, we prove our suponority or mastery. By 
conquering, we acquire possession. An enemy is conquered ; 
an antagonist ia overcome. Those who are taken prisoners 
are conquered ; those who prove unequal to the contest are 
overcome. Alexanderthe Great conquered the Persians, after 
having overcome DariiiiS in three great battles. "William the 
First conquered the English. In his march across the Alps, 
Hannibal overcame every difficulty. 

[jIbI. That day he overoame the Netra. Julius Cusar, lii. 2. 

i grant hrni part i iut Uien, in liia Armenia, 

And other of his conquered kingdoms, I 

Demand the liie, ■ Aal. aiii!,C!eojj., iii. 

The oooquBred also and enslaved by war 

ShaU,wlth their fteedomloat, all vhCuo lose. Id,, id. 7iW. 

Such dismal Eorvica, that the loudest voice 

Of the swOln cataraets (wliich now ate lieatd 

Soft nmrmuring) was too weak to overcome, 

Though aided by wild winds, tlio groans and shrieks 

He conquering, a5 in joyful heaven is sung, 



Exercise. 

" There are sonielimes hltle misfortunes and accidents that happun lo 
poor people, which, of tliemseives they could never he able to — .— ." 
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*' They had them, and brought liiem under tribute." 

" When a country b completely — , all the people are reduced to tlio 

condition of eubjeots." 

" That he no less 

At length may fiiid, who 

By force, hath but half hb foo." 

Alexander is s^d to have wept at the idea that there were no more worldn 

" The parent mind by yielding ." 

"When fheso happy tidrnge were eommunioated to her, the poor woman's 
feelinga were quite , and she buret into a flood of foaiH." 

" If it were possible for a man to all' liis passions, and all 

his prejudicesi we should look upon such a person bb beii»g the nearest con- 
ceivable approach lo a perfect character." 

Than all the conquests former kings did gain." 
"Welcome, great Stag^tite, and teach me now 
All I was bom to know. 
Thy scholar's victories thou dost outdo : 
He til' earth, the whole world you," 



To perceive — to discern. 

To discern expresses that act by whkh the eye is enabled 
to separate one object from among several, and to consider it 
apart from the rest. To perceive signifies that act, performed by 
the eye, by which an object at some distance is brought to make 
- an impression on the mind. Perceiving has reference to objects 
of the same sort ; discerning, to one among many of a different 
sort from itself, I perceive trees or houses at a distance ; I 
discern a steeple among Louses, or a river in a landscape. 
The same distinction holds good in. the abstract sense of the 
two words. We perceive the truth of a proposition which, 
perhaps, did apt at first strike us obviously. A sagacious 
mind can discern truth though, it be mised up with falsehood 
or hypocrisy. 



Id., u. I 
And they, so perfest ui their misery, 
Not once percelre their foul disfigurement Cami, ti 
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And to his garland, as h( 


i stood 




Ye might discern a cypn 








Mi.,T0i.. EfH^h.. 


«M^ 


of all 


the mighty -world 




Of ere and ear,— bofli w 


hat they half create 






WOEDSWOIII 










When wedded to tliis go 






In lovo and lioly passion 






A simple produce of the 


■l4eM.Ut. 


K.E, 



EaxTcise. 

Jjong before our vessel had reached the Eliore, I could — — ■ — the tijl olnlH 
which skirt our homo-field. 

Walldiig along the toad, !■ , coming towai'de me, a crowd of chil- 
dren dressed iu their holiday suits, each carrying an oak-branch in his hand. 

I soon that the chief's IntentiouB towards me wero hostile ; and 

slipping out unobserved, I withdrew hastily from the conference. 

The style of the writers of that age la so obscure and affected, and at the 
same time so difiimve, that It is no ei^y matter, amidst so many defects, 1c 
any meanuig in their writuigs. 

" One who is actuated by party spirit is almost under an incapacity of 

either real blemishea or heaulies." 

" And I^y, turning inwardly her eyes, 
how all hor own ideas rise." 

" Great part of the coimtry was abandoned to the plunder of the sdldiora, 

who not tronbllng then^elves lo between a subject and a rebel, whilst 

their liberty lasted, made indifTerently prolit of both." 



lift. 

To raise is to place upright. To lift is to lake from the 
ground. That which is lifted is no longer in contact with its 
under support. What is raised stands erect, but still touches 
the ground. If we lift a child who has fallen, we take him in 
our arms; if wo raise a child who has fallen, wo make him 
stand on his legs. In a secondary sense, the same difference 
exists. Devotion lifts the soul to heaven. " This gentleman 
came to bo raised to great titles." 

[iHon. I will raise her statue in pure goM. Romea and JuUel, t. E. 

Rom. an miaceustomed spirit 

Lifts mo above the giornid with eteerful liioiighls. 
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■ ■ liim tliB gentle aagel by tlie hand 

aoonraiaed P. £..id 


.«! 






Divide the raghl, and Uft our thouglits to heaTen. 

H.,iv,fl 
Lords of Hie visionary eye whose lid, 
Once rused, remains aghast, and will not fall 1 






the bulk 

Of me dense air, which town or city breeds 

To Intercept the sun's glad beams ' The Etcar. 


Exercise. 




ira3 a mighty giant and wrestler in libya, whose 


strength 



AnlieuB « 
invincible as Jong 3b ho remained in contact with hia mother eartb. Hercules 

discovered the source of his strength, liim up ftom the earth, and 

oruahod him in the air. 

When from the ground, ho was so weat that he could not stand 

upright, and was obliged to be supported home by two men. 
" Now rosy morn ascends the courla of Jove, 

up Jier light, and opens day above." 

As the little girl was loo short fo ace what was gomg on in tlio gaiilens, 

her father her up in his arma 

The ladder was so heavy, that it required four men to it against 

the building. 

" I would hava our concoptiona by digiuty of thought ajid sublimity 

of espreseion, rather than by a train of robes or a plume of feathers." 
By his great natural powers, aided by industry and perseverance, he was 

so esteemed and respected that he was at last — to the highest dignitica 

of the state. 

"Hark! was tliere not 
A murmur as of distant voiees, and 
The tramp of feet in martial unison 1 

What phantoms even of sound our wisnea 1" 

" The mind, by being engaged in a task beyond its strength, like the body 
strained by ing a weight loo heavy, lias often its force broken." 



To receive — to accept. 
To accept is a volimfary — to receive an involuntary act. "Wo 
cannot help receiving, but ive are not obliged to accept wliat 
is sent to us. That is received which simply comes to hand ; 
that is accepted which we express our willingness to take for 
ourselves. Thus, we receive a letter when it comes to hand; 
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■we receive news when it readies us ; we accept a present 
which is offered us ; we accept an invitation to dine with a 
friend, &c. 





His figure bjuI Sia heat. TroU. mt 


i Cres!., I, S 


■""•"' 


- you should refuse to perform your fethet's will, if yo 

"What we receive, would either not accept 

Life offered, or soon beg to lay it down. P. L., si 


o/v™«,LS 




But lie had felt ttie powei 

Of Nature, and already was prepared, 

By his intense conceptions, to receive 

Deeply Hie lesson deep of love wliich he, 

Whom Nature, by whatever means, has taught 

To feel inlensely, cannot hut receive. ' Ths Ei. 






Nor for then- bodies would accept release i 
But blessing God and praisii^ him, bequeathed 





oouldenng fls 
The fajti which they by dihgenoe had earned 
Or through illuminating grace, received 
for their dear countrymen, and all mankind. 



Exercise. 

No further inleUigence of hia prooeedinga had been up to tho mid- 
dle of last month. 
He waa of ao independent a character, that though deeply involved in 

peconiary diffioullies, he did not think proper to the offer of a fiiend 

to aesist bim. 

The last accounta we of our friends in India are most satisfactory. 

The mioister, riabg, said that ho with piido and gatisfiiotion the 

tolcen of their iriendstup which Ihey had that day offered him. 
The wliole party succeeded in reaching Tinian in about three weeks, 

where they were witli the greatest hospitality, and were treated with 

all the kindness End attention iheir deplorable condition required. 

The conditions ofiferod by CmBar, and by Caaaivelanniis, were, 

that he should eend to the continent douUe tho number of Iioslages at firal 
demandad, and acknowledge enhjection to tho Romans. 

" The sweetest cordial we at last, 

la conscience for our virtnous actions past." 

'Unransomed liere tho spotleaa fair, 

the hecatomb the GreeJo prepare " 
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"To remark — io obssTve. 
To Tcmarli is to note down casuaUy; to oSi-crufi is to note 
down intentionally. A slight degree of attention will call 
forth a remark. An observation is the result of inquiry. We 
often cannot help remarking ; but in observing, we direct our 
attention specially to some object. A remark will very fre- 
quently lead to an observation. A phenomenon in the heavens 
may be remarked by a casual spectator, but will be observed 
by an astronomer. A remark is momentary ; an observation 
occupies more time. 



■ ■ aa "when by nighl; the glaaa 

Of Galileo, leaa aasured, crfiaerrea 
Imagined latula and tegions in tlie moon. 
Where laiowledga, ill begun in cold remark 
Oa outward Uiings, with, formal inference enfli 



Exercise. 

' It wae also of Cromwell, that though, bom of a good ihmily, 

both by father and mother, and although he had the usual opportunities of 
education aud breeding connected with each au advantage, he never could 
acquire the courte^os usually exercised among the higher classes in their iu- 
tercourae with each otlier." 

" It should, however, ba — , that Cromwell mads teUgion harmoniia 

with his ambitJon." 

" It is easy to what has hcen , that the names of ahnplB 

ideas are least liahle to mistake." 

" I have often had occasion to the forUtude with which women 

■Hstidn the most overwhehning reverses of fortune." 

" Othello is the vigorous and vivacious o%iring of impregnated by 

genius." 



6 taken from tlie conduct of such persona 
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" We may chSdren diemurse and it 

jecta at a comparatively early age," 



To remember — to recollect. 
We reinemher what has happened without any great cifort ; 
we recollect after some exertion of tho memory. When the 
idea of some p^t occurrence presents itself spontaneously to 
the mind, that occurrence is remomhered ; hut when, after 
several attempts, an idea becomes clear and distinct, it ia then 
recollected. It wUl therefore be more proper to say — " I do 
not remember" — and, "I cannot recollect." 







—— his tongue 






laaeulleniell 


[Lememb 


eredknoil 


ing a deparling friend. 2 Scary IV.,L : 
did relieve my passion much ; 


MoreUiE 


flight sir 


9 and recollected terms. TwcJflh Night, , 








Andgrac 


doustemp 


cr he both heard and judged, 

P. L., X. 1M6 






He, his wonted pride 


kion ree 


oUecting- 




Before o. 


iireyWai 


— Uie scene that lay 
vakened in my mind 


Ifividrei 


oembtt^i 


1 of those long-past hours. 



Exercise. 

" I liave boon trying to ," eaid ho, " all the carouDffitaiicea of 

[hat ovenlf 111 day ; but I nothing more tlian what I liitve ah'eady re- 

laleci to you." 

I perfectly what occurred up to a certaui point of time ; but I 

caunot ' what took p]ace afterwards. 

There died lately at Hampfplcad, a gentleman named Thompson, who 
was endowed witli such an extraorduiary power of memory, Ihat ho 

, and could aocuralely describe all the most minute objects iu any 

Btreat or road he had once passed through ; and that after a cousiderahla 

Those who have ready 

liHvo once loarnt. 
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No one can wliot occurred to him during the first six er botcu 

niontiis of his life. 

Do you what I gaicl to you Ihia morning ! 

" We aro said to any thing, when the idea of it ariaeB in the mind 

with a ooneciousnesB that we hate had this idea before," 

" every day the tilings seen/lieard, or reaJ, which malte any ad- 

difjon to your underBtaoding." 



To reveal — to divulge. 
To reveal is to make kno,wii what ia concealed, by witli- 
drawing what covered It. To divulge is to spread abroad the 
knowledge of what is revealed. A man reveaJs his secret to 
his friend ; that friend divulges the secret by making it 
generally known. What is once revealed ia likely to become 
soon divulged. What is revealed ia imparted to one or to a 
few ; what is divulged is made known to many. We reveal 
to ease our conscience or otir feelings ; we divulge what ought 
lo remain concealed. 



King. like the owner of a foni disease, 

To ieep it from divnlginB, let it feed 

Even on the pilli of life M., i,. i. 

Tha secrets of another woria, perhaps 

Hot lawful to reveal p. i,., ,. 570. 

. ■ ~ when Goa 

Looking on the earth, with approbation marks 
The just man, and divulges bim Uirough heaven 

To ail ills augels ■ p. a, iii. e2. 

the rnddy crest of Mats 

Amid his fellows beauteoualy revealed 

At happy-distance from earth's groaning Held 

a tragic idstory 

Of facts divulged ' Thi: Wiiie /)os of ^ylstme. 

Exercise. 

These faclR, though they occurred bo many years ^o, were never 

to any but two persons, who have moat religiously kept the secrot ovel 

" The cabinets of the siok, and the closets of the dead, have heen ran- 

Hacked to publish private leltei-s, and to all mankmd the most eecrat 

Bontimenta of friendship." 

Time, whicii all otiior things and brings them to light, is itself the 

most difliciiit of all thinjjs lo bo understood. 
10' 
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The myetery attached lo the " Man m the Irou Mask" hue never been 
cleared up, and though innumerable conjectures have been made of who ho 
was, liis name has never been to the world. 

Conecious of the disgrace it would bring upon liie family if it sbould bo 
Inown that he was implicated in this dreadfal tiausaclion, he stoadily and 
conetanlly refused to hia uamo. 

Though no less than forty persona were privy to tlio escape of Charloa 
II., and concerned In aiding his flight, not one of them Iiis secret. 

" In confesaon, the lug is aot for worldly use, but for the oiae of 

a man's heart" 

" These anawera in the silant night recehfed, 
Tho lihig himself , tho land bolieved." 



To satisfy — to satiate. 
Til e who have enough are satisfied ; those who havo 
no h n n ugh are satiated. They who do not require 
n siied J they who feel that they have had loo 

nu h ated. What nature requires is to be eatbfied ; 

1 e themselves. To satisfy brings pleasure ; lo 

disgust. Injudicious mothers frequently allow 
their children to satiate tlieraselves. Satisfaction is necessary 
to preserve a healthy appetite ; satiety destroys health. 

:/ac*. That satiate yet unsatisfied desire, 
Tliat tub both filled and ranning Cymbcliac, i. T. 

Seb. let U3 saUsfy our eyes 

■With Uie memorials, ana the thlnga o( tone 

That do renown Una city. Tadflh Night, iii. 3. 

How fully hast thou saHsfied me, pure 

Intelligence of liearen, angel serene 1 P L., vii[. 19). 

but if much eonvBrse perhaps 

Thee satiate, to short absance 1 could yield, U., ix. SIS. 

nor hide his theory 

That satisfies the simple and the meek,' 
Bleat in their pious ignorance, though wealt 
To cope with Sagea undeFoutly free. 



Eiierdse. 

" Whatever novelty prescnla, children are presently oagor to taste, and 
She told rae that both herself and her children snlTered extremely from 
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hunger, for that tha miEorable pittaii 
cient to procure tlieoi wherewith to - 

There is no ac^on, tlie ueefiilnsffi of which liaa made it a duty, which a. 
man may not liear the continual pursuit of, without loathing or — -. 

I am far from being —— with the aeconnt he gives of the traneaetion, 
and belisre that he knows much more about tho aSair than lie chooBee lo 
disclose. 

" He leases a shallow plash to plunge hun in the deep. 
And with seeks to quencii his thirst." 

A liungry man will be always wilh plain food. 

— — — with pleaanroB, and disguated at the ingratitude of those he had 
thought liis friends, ho suddenly rraolved to retire to a monastery, Ihera to 
compensate, by a life of penance and mortificaljon, for the excoEaea of his 
post years. 



To see — to look. 
To see is the simple act of using the organ of sight ; to look 
is to direct that organ to some particular object. Those who 
have their eyes open cannot help seeing ; but to look implies 
an act of the will. I see the light, or any objects which are 
casually in the way of my eyes ; I loolc at something with 3. 
view to examine its nature or (lualities. If you look at the 
sun, you may see the spots on its surface. The two words 
have the same difference of meaning when used in a second- 
ary sense : On looking at the question, ho saw the difficultiea 
with which it was surrounded, 

IPor. That light, we see, is burning in my liaU, 
How far that little candle throws his beams ! 
So shinea a good deed in a nauglity world. MercMnt of Vmict, v. I 

£or. - — ■ — - Looli, how tlie floor of heaven 
la thiek inlaifl wilh palioea of bright gold ; - 
There's not tha amallest orb, whleh thea behold'st, 
But in his motion like an angel singa 
Still quiring to the young-ey'd chenibins ; M 
As I bent down to look, Just oppoaite 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared 
BenfllOB to look on mo ; I started back. 
It started back i but pleasea I soon returned, 
Pleased It returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and leva ; there I had llied 
Muie eyes tui now, and fiied with vain desire, 
Hadnot avolea thoswameama: What the u seast. 
What there thou seeat, fair creature, la thyself. 
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— — — ~ a pensive Inshanlaneims gleam 
Slartles ihe pensiie traveller while he treads 

Bent earthward! ; he looks up— the clouds are split 

Asunder,— and above hla head he sees 

T&e clear Moon, and the Blory of the heavens. 

WottDaWQiiTir. ' A NigU Fua 
O terror ! what halli she perceived 1—0 joy '. 
What doth she look on !- whom doth she behold i 
Her Hero slain upon Uie beach of Troy T 

J^ccercise. 

When Ilia falJier me, ho that I was much agitated. 

There is a great deal to be — , but little worth . 

On tlie weatJiorcock, I ■ -— that tlio wind had changed. 

On ascending the hill, wo a man standing in a melaacholy alti. 

tude, wistfully on the ground. Raising his eyes, he us fol 

some momeiits-with hu expression of eager hope ; at length, that we 

did not intend to give him any thing, he walked silently away. 

: — this system comprehensively, we may easily that it will 

never work well. 

We the wiiole affiir as a fraudulent design, and from the 

beginning that it wonld never succeed. 

Martin's " Deiuge"— it is the most simple of his woita— it is per- 
haps al"" '^ — — —.* — f-.i 



le most awful. 






' They climb the noztt as 


cent, and ir 


1" down 


Now at a nearer distanc 


!e view the tovm." 




around sufBced him 


; bis face brighter 


led, ho t 



of joy. 

Shou td— Ough t . 
Both these words imply an obligation ; but ought binds more 
strongly than should. What wo slumU do is a social obliga- 
tion ; but what we^ought to do implies a moral obligation on 
our part. Wo ought to love our parents ; we ought to respect 
our superiors. We should be neat and clean in our persons, 
and kind to our inferiors : we ought always to speak the truth. 
We should avoid giving offence ; we ought to obey the laws. 

[Macb. Ste should have died hereatter; 
Effl. — that good christians ought to have. 
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But how can he espsct that others Shmilil 
Build for him, sow for him, aofl at Ma call 
Love hlra, who for himself mill take no heci 

— — Grant that Spring ia ttiere 
In. apite of many a rough untot^rd hlaat, 
Hopeful and promising with huds and fiowei 
Tet where is glowing Summer'a long rich d: 
That ought to follow feillifully eqireBsed 1 



You never to foi^t the kilidness he has shewn you, and hov. 

much you are indebted f o him for many of tlis advantages you now eajoy. 

In writing, you talto care that the letters be perfectly formed, and 

well joined together. 

We to consider it onr duly to bear with the moral fciluiga of oth- 

ore, when, we remember that we are all weal: creatures, end are easily led 
into temptation. 

In accompLshing a,ny design, or completing any wotli of importanca, wo 
proceed aystsmatiGaily and regularly. 

He whose honor is intrusted with a. secret never to divulge it ; 

no circumstances make hun consider it excusable to communicate it 

to a ehigle individuaL 

Exercises — bo written carefully and neatly, and novar he 

Ehewn to the teacher tiil they are corrected, ^ f ar BS possible, by the pupiL 

Judges to remember that tlielr office is to interpret law, and not 

lo mate or givo law. 



To slake — to quench. 
To slake (from the Saxon verb slacian, to slacken) is to 
quench partially. To quench is from the Saxon cmencan, and 
means to put out entirely. He who slakes his thirst takes 
sufficient liquid to prevent great inconvenience. He who 
quenches his thirst takes enough to fully satisfy his desire of 
drink. The same difference is preserved between the words 
when used in a moral sei^e. To slake desire is to lessen it; 
to quench hatred is to extinguish it. 

IClif. It could not slake mine iro, nor ease my heart 
S Henry VI., i 3. 

OA. Ifl mencli thee, thou llamhismimsler, 
I can again thy former Ught restore. OSieUo, t, 3, 
Ti Blake his Krath whom sin hath made our foe 
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Quenoli not the tliirBt of glory, bul aitsmenl. 

P. R., iii. 38 

The trareller Slaked 

His thirEt from rill or gashing fount, and thanked. 

The Naiad. ' Tlie Eixumim,' It 

The trumpet (we, inWuioate with pride 
Arm at its blast for deadly wavel 
To arcliangelic lips applied 
The grare shall open, quencli tlie a^ars. 

Exercise. 

Soon after Iho £re had broken out, there fell a lioavy ehower of talu. 

ivhicli effectually it, and prevented any damage, beyond the loaa of 

the furnitnre in one or two rooms, 

" Amidst the running stream he '— his thiiBt." 

" A little fire is quicldy trodden out, 
Which, being Buffered, rivers cannot ." 

It is a custom in many parts of Ireland to the fires by covering 

them over with wet coals at night time ; by this means, thoy turn through 
the whole night at a fjnall cost, and do not require the trouble of lighting 
afresh in tha morning. 

The halied which was thus unhappily occasioned between these two 
men was never afterwards wholly , and they lived and died implaoa- 

We all BuSered intensely from tlie exce^ive heat and drought ; for wa- 
ter was so scarce as to be sold at four or five Ehillings the pdlful, and we 
wei-o often whole days without being able to procure a drop of water W 

-.ourthh^t. 

"ITou have already sedition's brand." 

" When your work is forged, do not it in water to coo! it, but 

Ihrow it down on the floor or hearth to cool of itself." 



To surprise— to astonish. 
■Both these words imply a disturbing of the senses. To 
mrprise is to take one off his guard; to dstmisk is to confound, 
the senses. We are longer in recovering from astonishment 
than from surprise. We are surprised at what is unexpected; 
we are astonished at what is beyond our comprehension. 
Surprise is more temporary ; astonishment more lasting. Wo 
are taken by surprise ; we are struck with astonishment. 
What we are prepared for does not surprise us ; what we can 
conceive clearly does not astonish us. 
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So glad of tliis as they, 1 1 





ue surprised wiUi aU T«np^>l, iil 

■^. Wlien tlie most migMy gods, by tokens, 
ateadful heralds to astonlsli us. Julias Cmn 


ltU» 


surprised with deep 

ise aad tidings 


P.K.,i.JOE 






jsistancelosi 


Surprised bjr joy-impatient as tlie W 
; turned lo shsie lie itansport 


i"'"" 






h be m m urs bs- 

l„ tl t uul lea (Franee and England) has lately been very great, 

t fii d h w 1 Itl y seem to know of us." _ 

But tl 1 f merit of this great man (Michael Angelo) is not to be 
Bou 1 1 f m tl majns of his pencil, nor even in his soulplures ; but in 
th g ral p ment of the pnblio tasto which followed lua ing. 

1 ha nreatest tione of a celebrated peieon, however and ex- 

t tl duiar, , n more than what are expected ftom him." 

" at the voice, he stood amazed. 

And all around with inward horror gazed." 
" You see, I am just to my vrord !n writing to you from Paris, where I 

was ve^ much to meet my ^ter. I need not add, very much 

pleased." 

" We crossed a lai^ tract of land ly fruitful' 

" Cromwell was not the meteor which and astounds by the hrd- 

liancy and rapidity of its oourso. 

" It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
"When the moat mighty gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadful heralds to us." 



To understand—to comprehend. 

To an^stand is tt) have the free use of our reasoning 

BOTilty ; to be aUe to see the relation between cause and ef- 
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f 1 



(1 m pi p h 

I y a d 1 



ll J d p 
h 1 



By each al once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her eklniiy jps. Macielh, i 

r4e. Sncii EbapiDg fantasies, that apprehend 



Among the builders ; eacli to other calls 

Not understood 2* X s] 53 

What wotfls or tongue of seraph can suffice 
Or heart of man suffice to comprehend. 

That poor men's children, they, and thoy alone, 
By ffieir condition taught, can understand 
Tiie wisdom of the prayer that daily asks 



Excrciss. 
When a nmn speaks in a language with which we are unacqnainted, we 

cannot what lie says: when a man speats in a language we 

, but Diprcssos himself loosely and inaccurately, we cannot 

Natural signs are a language univeraally — . 

It is impossible to tho nature of God. 

There are many things which the miud of man is unable to . 

ThoDgh he several langnages, and is vety accomplished, ho has 

not yet been able to procure any occnpation. 

The language of a lecturer who does not fully bis subject must, 

of necessity, be unintelli^ble to his hearers. 

Men often commit groat injustiee in condemning what they have not 
(apacity to . 

" What they cannot immediately conueive, they consider as too high to 
be reached, or too eitensive to be ." 

" Swift pays no court to the passions , ho excilee neither euiprisa 
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in ; he always himBelf, and his readsis always 

" Our finite knowledge cannot 

Tlio piinciples of an nnbouuded sway." 



Adjacent — Contiguous . 
Placos that are adjacent lie near to each other ; places that 
are contiguous lie close to each other. Two fields which 
haye a common boundary are contiguous. Places that are 
adjacent to each other may yet have something intervening. 
Places that are contiguous must touch each other. Hampstead 
and Highgate are adjacent to London. The houses in Port- 
land-place are contiguous to each other. 



How feelingly religion may he learned 
In smoky cabins, from a mother's tongue- 
Heard while the dwelling vibratos to the dia 
Of the contiguous torrent — ' TBc JSxsursio^: iv.) 

Exercise. 

"They hayo been boatingupforvolimteera at York, and the towns 

but nobody will list." 

" Wa arrived at the utmost boundaries of a wood which lay to a 

pUn- 

"And now the odours, fanned by a gentle wind creeping from the 

sea> scattered tliemselves over that chamber, whose walls vied with (ho 
inchest eoloms of the moat glowing flowers." 

" Whera, than, ah ! where shall poverty reside. 
To 'scape the presure of . — — — pride ?" 

" This is more particularly tho case with the ooantles tfl London, 

over which the Genius of gardening eiereises hia power so (itfen and so 
wantonly, that they are usually new-croated once in twenty or thirty yeara, 
and no traces left of their former condition." 

" Tho loud miaruie 
Of Chaos far removed ; lest fierce extremes 

might diatempec the whole frame." 

On the morning of the 27th of March, 1844, not only the town itself, 

but all tlie yiUagoa, felt a violent shock of an eErtliquake. 

" Flame does not mingle with flame, as air does with air, but only re- 
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EXERCISES 



C ontfmptible~—Dt\picabIe 
These are synonymes of legree Despicable is a more in- 
tensive degree of contemptible "What is woifhless or ■weak ia 
conteinpUble , wliat is actively bad or unmoral 13 despicable. 
In contemning, we pay no more attention to the thing con- 
temned than is sufiicient to perceive its worthies sness la 
despising, the mmd is more strongly and permanently fixed 
on the object despised Circumstances miy mate despicable 
that which is in il&elf only contemptible An army may be 
contemptible from its want of numcraal force A traitor to 
his country is a despicable character Vaiuty is contempti- 
ble , malice is despicable. 



. the man, as you know ail, hUh a c 


ontemptible spirit - 
Mmh Ado, 4c., i 


Vaunting my strengUi in honour to 


1 theh- Dagon ! 

S.^.,'ia6i. 


Of despicable foes. 


p. L., i. 437 


Canutfl (truth more worthy tf 

From that time forth did from his 

Esteeming earthly royalty 
ContempUble and vain. Wokd. 


1 be Known) 



He attempted to oo.icoal his designs by aliallow and artifieea. 

Menon coutenmed simplicity BJid truth as wealtiieSBes,aJid so was 

Ilia eharaeter, tiiat he never heaitaled to accompiiah his ends by perjury and 
deceit. 

Men of understanding mostly pride themselves on qualities that 

are worthless in the eyes of the wise. 

Hia character was a cojnpound of the most qualitie na ire 

his most prominent vices were fraud, dnplicity, and the moa dm a 

avarice, aiid he had not one redseming virtue in hia whole c np n. 

Nothing can he more than the attempts of the va u g n a 

priose which they are conscious that they do not deserve. 

It &64uently happens to Iho weak-nunded, that what th y ira d is 

proves in tho end of moro real worth tlian many h n„ tvh 

they entertain a high opinion. 

"To put on an artful part to obtain no other but an unjust pra^ from 
(ho undisceming ia of all endeavourB the most " 
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ON ENOLISH SYNONYMES. 261 

Covetous — Avaricious. 
The avancious man is inordinately desirous of gain, by what 
©Ter means he may acquire it. The covetous man is desirous 
of appropriating the wealth of others. The avaricious are 
eager to get, in order to heap up ; they cannot bear to part 
with their wealth. The covetous are eager to obtain money, 
out not so desirous to retain it. It is very possible for a covet- 
ous maa to be a spendthrift. The avariciona never spend freely. 

Kor care I, who doth, teed upon my coal ; 
It Teatne me not, if men my garments wear ; 
Such ontwaid things dwell not in ray desire : 
Eat, If it bfl a eln to covet tonour 
1 am the most oabnding aoul alive 

MaL, Luxunous, avoricums, lalse, deceitful 

M^bBlh. iv. 3. 
Had it been only coveUng to eya 
That sacted fiult, sacred to abatinence 

F, L., a. S33 
— - In vaJn doth Valour bleed, 



issions, both degenerate, for they both 
ui honoot, gradually obtained 
rer her, and YCKeil her daily life. 



Exercise. 

He was BO , and m such a hmry to beeomo rich, that he frequently 

over-roaohed himself, and entered into Epecnlaljona which proved lieavy 
losses. 

Catiline is Baid to liayo been of the wealth of others, at tho samo 

time that he was lavish of hia own. 

Alwut this period, two vices of an opposite nature, Itixury and , 

prevailed in Eome. 

" No wise man was ever of money." 

is subvorsivo of truth, probity, and all other good qaaUties ; and 

inltoduees in their stead, pride, cruelly, and irreligion. 

The aro in constEuit fear, either of losing what they already pos- 

BesB, or of not being able to gain more. 

The consideration that happmesa does not consist m the possession of what 
WO desire shoidd prevent ovir becoming of the goods of others. 
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yirtns that is not hia own, is not ' 

. lepnt^ition, and then his inlentkms are 
polluted." 
" Nothing lies on hia hEmds wilt euch uneoMneBs aa time. Wretchsd and 

thoughtless oreaturea ! In tJio only place where wei'e a yirlue, we 

turn prodigals." 

" At lost Swift's grew too powerful for his kiudneaa ; he would 

refuee hie friends a bottle of wine." 



Different — Various . 

It has been said that no two tilings in nature are exactly 
alike. The words to be here distinguished express degrees 
of their uulikeness. Various marks the dissimilarity of the 
species. Different shows the unlikeness existing in generals. 
Things are infinitely various ; that is, it is impossible to enu- 
merate aU the points i 1 1 1 y ry W how- 
ever, say that things are fi ly I fi b 1 vord 
more exactly defines th p f hk fl fl s on 
a rose-bush will he va d h p d 11 be 
dilTerent from the flow h p k d hi D fl rent 
people think difl"erently A b ft h. ini d f men 
variously, when they aJl h p f n the 
main, but not in detail : ff' 1 d l! Ij h omo 
entertain an opinion of 'ly PP '^ ^ *" ^ 



But if Uiero be in r¥ 

Jt may by meana dlff am 

Without ambition, war ot violence J*. R,, lil, 89 

Then herbs of every leaf, that audden flowered 

Opening their lailous colours P. L., lii. 318. 

We straggle -witli our fate, 

While health, power, glory, from their height decline. 
Depressed ; and then extii^(uished ; and our slato 
In this, how diiferent, lost Star, Qrom thine, 
Tliat DO to-morrow sh^ our beams restore. 

Tlie tears of man m various measure gush 
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tiEs. 'Am 

EweTcise. 

Tlie two mon wore as fiom each other as it was possible. TliB 

one, open, frajik, liberal, and kind to his friends and companiona ; tlio other, 
close, mean, avariciora, aad unfeeling. 

" There are upwards of a himdi-ed species of fern, but tliey are 

leldom caltivaled in gardens." 

" Happiness consists in things which pi-oduce a pleaaure, and in the ab- 
eeiiGO of those which cause any pain: now these, to men, arc 

" Then they were known to men by names. 

And idols through the heathen world," 

The northern languages of modern Europe may be divided under three 

heads, viz., Celtic, Teatonic, and Sclavonic. 

" It is astoniEhing to conader the depeos of care that descend 

from the parent to the young, so far as is absolutely necassaiy for the leaving 
,1 posterity." 

As land is improved by sowing it with. seeds, so is the mind by ex- 



Euidtnt — Obvious 
Wiat is clearly pioved 19 evident , what proi eo itself is ob- 
vious. The latter is a stionger term than the former. It 
requires some, though not a great effort of the mind, to per- 
ceive wkat IS evident, what is obvious reqmret, no stretct of 
the mind to undeistand- — ^it presents itself to oui view — nay, 
thrusts itse.lf wpon our notice Intmtne truths aieohvious; 
deduced truths become evident It is evident that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a apace ; it is obvious that the whole ia 
greater than its part. 



That- 


jonrfteeuado 


ctatingi 


laimot miss 


AlUri 


yingissua_ 






li 










lice of hi 


^rworin, 


That- 


mraldbewoo' 








brions, not obtrusive, but retired 


Thau 


Qore desirable 




li 


That. 


jbYionsamblei 


nel'ing 


tolliaoye 








while it gai 


Thati 










idatkne] 


is of the gri 
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234 PRACTICAL EXERCISES 

Exercise. 

" It is to remark that we follow nothing heartily unless carried to 

it by inclination." 

*' It is that fame^ considered niEi-ely aa the immortality of a naniOj 

is not Ibbs likely lo bo the reward of bad actions than of good." 

" These sentiments, whether they be impressed on the aonl, or arise as 

toflections of our reason, I call natural, because they hare been 

found ia all ages." 

" It is in the general fmma of nature, tnM things most manifeflt 

unto Bensa have proved otsoure unto the understanding." 

" Ali the great lines of onr duty are clear and , the obligation ao 

knowledged, and the wisdom of complying with it freely confessed." 

'■ They are incapable of mailing conqueala upon their neighbours, which 
is to all who know their constitution." 

" They are snoh lights as are only to every man of sense, who 

loves poetry and understands it." 

" The printing private letters is the worst sort of hetraying convorsatioa 
as it has ly the most extensive ill consequences." 



ForsaAen~-~Forlom. 
Forlorn is the intensive oi forsaken. When we are forsa- 
ken, we are partially deprived of society ; the forlorn are de- 
prived of all society and help. Forsaken also refers to the 
act of those who abandon ; forlorn qualilies the state of the 
abandoned. The forsaken are no longer visited by former 
friends; the forlorn are cared for by no one. Things, places, 
&c., as well as persons, are forsaken ; only persons are for- 
lorn. 

SFrmte, Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, despised. 

Kemole from all tlie pleaaures of Uie world. 

Love's Laboio' LoBt, v. S 
the rathe ptnorose that forsaken dies 

MiLTOB. ' L^cidai ' 
The nodding horrour of whose shady brovra 
Ttireats the forlorn and wandering passenger 



w forJom, should ye depart 
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ON ENGLISH SYN0NYME.3 235 

Exercise, 
Conscience made them reeoHect tliat they wlio had once been deaf to th" 



Bupplicatk 


ns of a brotliet w. 


tie now left friendless and- 


. 






"ButfeatMfc 








Left mo —— 


— in the CyclofB' den." 








" For here — 


. — aiid lost I tread. 








Withfainti 


iig steps and slowg 








Where wilda 


immeasurably spread 














London 




n the wet 


it end of the 


town, llie 


private honseB are 


1 almost all shut up, and no 


gayeqo 


ipages strike 


the eye of the pasBOnger. 








Li.st au 


mmer you ftequf 


iutly came lo see us, hut 


now you 


I have quite 



Tho apartmenls aiid gaidons romaiu ill the nicest oilier, and though the 

villa is , it is not neglected. 

" Disastrous day ! what ruin hast thou bred. 
What anguish to the living and the dead ! 

How hart thou left the widow all ." 

" Their purple majesty. 
And all those ontward shows which we call greatness, 

Langnisli and droop, seem empty and . , 

And draw the wond'cing gaieis' eyes no more." 



G eneral — Tin iversal. 
General bears the same proportion to universal as the part 
to the whole. The former qualifies the majority ; the latter, 
every individual. A general rule has exceptions ; a universal 
rule has none. General is opposed to particular: universal 
to indiridual. The chief object of a good govemraent should 
be to secure the general welfare of the community. Universal 
prosperity never yet existed in any country. 

IMaOi. As broad anil genera! as the casing air. 



forthwiUi from all winds 

Tho living, and forthwith the cited flead 



Knit with the G 
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EXERCISES 

Crflatares that In communilieE exist. 
Leas, Bs migM aeem, for genetal guardiomSFhlp 
Or through flependencB upon mutual aid, 
Than by participation of delight 



Id.i 

Exercise. 

" To conclude from particulais fo is a false way of arguing." 

"What, cried I, is myyoong landlord, then, the nephew of a mauwliooa 

lirtuBB, generosity, and singularities ate eo ly known?" 

" Nor f^led they to ospress how much they praised, 

That for the safety he despised 

Hie own." 
" I ha™ considered Milton's ' Paradise Lost' in the faWo, the characters, 

the SBUlimenls, and the language ; and hayo shewn tliat he eicels, in 

under each of these heads." 

" Divine laws and preceplB, eimply and formally moral, are — in re- 
spect of persona, and in regard of their peipotnal obligation." 

" This excellent epistle, though in the front of it it beara a particular in- 

Bcription, yet in its drift ia , as designing to convince all mankind of 

the necessity of seeking for happiness in the Gospel" 

" The ty of the English have such a favorable opinion of treason, 

nothing can cure thorn." 

" The wisest were distracted with doubts, while the ty wandered 

without any ruler " 

Idle — Indolent. 
TiiG expression " an id]e child" does not mean one who i& 
allogetiier inactive, but one who occupies his time in frivoli- 
ties. An indolent child is one who has a strong aversion from 
action of any sort. The idle do not what they ought to do ; 
the indolent would do nothing. The idle boy does not learn 
his lesson ; the indolent hoy lies in bed late, and lounges 
about all day. Idleness is opposed to diligence ; indolence, 
to activity. The idle want steadiness of purpose ; the indo- 
lent want power of exertion. 

t The nmtimirins surge, 

Tliat on the unnwrnbered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. King Lear, iv. 0. 

■ other creatures all day long 

ItoTe idle, unemployed, and less need rest 

F. £., iv. 017, 
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Eccercise. 

" Nothing is so opposito to the truo enjoyment of life as the relaxed and 
feeble state of aii mind." 

" and vice, then, arelho chief parents of crime and distress. Bui 

how, ill so induatfiouB a. country, arises the uidiftbreneo to toil ? The an- 
swer ia obvions — wherever is better remunerated than lahonr, 

becomes contagious, and labour hateful." 

Ill the luinrieB of a court, what more natural than eaUety among 

the great, and a proud discontent among their emulators ? 

" Supposing among a. multitude embarked in the same vessel, tliere are 
several that, in a tempest, will rather perish tlian work ; would it not bo 

madnaas in the rest to stand , and rather cbooao to aink than do more 

than comes to their share 1" 

" Children generally hate to ha ; all the care, then, is that their 

bnay humour ahonld be constantly employed in something of use to them." 

The Franltish kings, buried in lusurious , resigned the administra- 

tion of their aliairs iuto the hands of otlicers, who, after a time, assumed the 
regal autliority, and founded a new dynasty. 



Misera hie — Wretched. 
A miserable man is one who is to be pitied or despised on 
account of his feelings or slate of mind ; a wretched man is one 
to be pitied hy reason of his condition. We are miserable in 
consequence of our own reflections. It is what we sufl"erfroin 
external circumstances that makes us wretched. A condemned 
felon is both miserable and wretched ; miserable, from his state 
of mind, and wretched, from the circumstances ia whicii he is 
pla.ced. The miserable and the wretched are both deserving 
of pity ; the wretched, more so than the miserable, as wretth- 
edness is the extreme of misery. 

[If. Hen. Get you tlieretore henco, 

Poor misersble wrelclies, to your deaUi. 

Lear. As full of grief as ago ; wretched in both I 
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Degraded, to what wietclied atate reservea ! 

P. L., irl. 500 
A dismal prospecl jields IJie wilii shore strewn 
With wrecks, and trod by feet of young and old 
■Wandering about lu miserable search 
Of friends or kindred, whom the angry sea 
Restores not to their prayer ! ' Thi Esaasiim,' v 

O, never let the Wretched, if a choice 
Be left him, trust the ftelght of his distress 
To a long voyage on the silent deep ! U., iii.] 

Exercise. 

BoWnson CruBoo, when wrecked on hie uninhabited island, waa at 

tlie IhonghtB of Ilia being cut olf from aJl human intercourse, and separated 

from the whole world ; and the idea of his and forlorn condition 

frequently drew from him ejpreaaona of the bitterest grief. 

Tliough I have seen poveity in many fomis, I never beheld, in any 

port of tiiB world, such beings as the poor cotla|)era in the south o( 

li-eland. 

" Thus to relioyo the was his pride, 

And e'en his failings leaned to virtue's side." 

He felt at reflecting upon the misfortunes he had iiiiconscioiisly 

bronght upon an amiable family. 

" Man, considered in himself, is a very holplosa and a very 

being." 

It was discovered the next morning that the ■■ ■ ■ man had committed 

enioide. 

Tis murmur, diacontcul, distrust. 
That makes you . — ~- — . 
" Reason tolls me that it is more misery to be covetons than to be poor, 
Bs our language, by a pccuUar significance of dialect, calls the covetous man 



Modern — Recent. 
The word recent refors to what has happened within a com- 
paratively sltort space of time past — that which has been 
some time, but not a long time, in existence ; tho word modern 
refers not only to what has been, but what still does, and 
will probably remain, in existence for some time. Recent is 
contradistinguished from what is long past ; modem is opposed 
to ancient. Recent is always used abstractly ; modern, in 
both senses. Recent facts are fresh in our memory ; modem 
fashions belong to the present day. 
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iMany are ihe sajings of the wise, 
In ancient and in modem boolis enrolled, 
Extolling patience as the truest fortitude. 



The senseless member of a yaat machine 

' Thi Ei^cursim,' is 
— when golden beams, 
Reflected through the mists of age, from honrs 
Of isnoeent delight, remote or recent, 
Shoot hut a little way— tie al! they can,— 
Into the douhtful future. -— ' Tour in fto^.'] 

Sxsrcise. 

experiments have proved beyond a doubt, that it is not only pos- 

rihXe, but very easy, to freeze water in a red liot crucible. 

"Some of the ancient, aiid likewias of tlie writers, lliat liavu 

laboured in natural raagie, have noted a sympathy belwoon the sun and 
certain herbs." 

On his aniva! at court, ho fiiiind tiiat, in eoneequcneo of ■ ■ ■ - ■ changiai 
in the adminifitrayon of the king's household, it would ho necessary for him 
to wait at least a week or ten days before he could obtain an audience of 
his majesty. 

"A Ital cin 19 distngiished hy Bensibffily, quickness, and aii, 

while he employ s on tn&es the c tpacit^ of an ancient Komau ; and ex- 
hibits DOW, m the &cene of amusement, end In search of a fnvolous ap- 
plause, that iire and those passjons with which Gracchus burned in the 
forum, and shook the assembhes of a severe people." 

Some rnguHt on? of tlie mnjftter have made him very unpopular 

in ihis part of the country. 



Scarce — Rare 
Thatof which there isat no time much to bo procured, or wHcli 
is seldom to be met with, is rare. That of which there is oc- 
casionally but a small quantity is scarce. Certain plants are 
rare in England ; that is, they are seldom found in this coun- 
try. A bad harvest will make corn scarce. Scarce implies 
a previous plenty, which is not the case with rare. Rare 
qualifies what is a subject of curiosity, or novelty ; scarce 
qualifies what is an arlicle of necessity. Things are rare, 
and may become scarce. Rare is used metaphorically, scarce 
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Emiobkd hath, the buslimed Etage. 

The mutual apUtuae of seed and soil 

Thai jieWs aiioh kindly product. ' Thi Eixm-iion.' v, 

Ea:eTcise. 

" A perfect union of wit and judgment is ono of llio cat things in 

the world." 

" When BJiy particular piece of money grew very , it was often 

recoined by a succeeding emperor." 

" Already it is difficult to deteraiina whether his (Michael Angelo's) 
reputation be enhanced or diminished by the sombre repi-esenta-tions of his 
pencil, in the Pauline and Sistiue chapels, or by the few spEcimens of hia 

cabinet pictoios, now ly to bo mot with, and exhibiting only a 

shadow of their original excellenco." 

" A Swede will no more sell you his hemp for lees silver, because yoii 

tell him silver is er now in England, than a tradesman of London 

will sell his commodity cheaper to the Isle of Man, because money is 

" Far from being fond of any flowflr for its ity, if I meet with any 

in a field which pleases me, I give it a place in my garden." 

" Corn does not rise or fall by the differences of more or less plenty cf 
money, but by the plenty and ity tbat God sends." 



Taciturnity is an intensiv.e silence. A silent man is ono 
who does not speak ; a taciturn man is one who scarcely ever 
speaks. We may be silent wittout beino- taciturn Silent 
respects the li h b C um my 

make us silen dp 1 b 

The English h p f turn Th 

many occasion n h h P P ^ ^ 

jurn lose manj p[ ffm fahd 

clination to as! q SI 1 P ^^ P '^ g 

taciturn, to loqu fl i q ly gl 

and sullen. 
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ON ENGLISH SYN 
[Cor, What Ehall Cotdelja do ? 



silent, and in face 

Confounded, long they sat, aa stricken mute, 

Tbe city now doth, like a garment, wear 
The Iwauty of the moming ; silent, bate. 
Sliips, towers, domes, theattes and teinplEs 1 



Ea:ercise. 
Some men oro so fond of hearing tlieir own voices, that tliey are iiol 

, even when thoy have no one to talk to. 

He was hy fits either very loquacious, or very , 

It 13 prudent to ho where wo find that Epcaking would i)0 

Jangerone. 

" And juet before the coniincs of the wood. 

The gliding Lotho loads her flood." 

Ho did uot appear to be in good epiiita that evening, and I otisprved that 

ho was unusually , 

Oar country Is not famed for great talkers ; Eugliehraon oro in gcnorEil 

and reeeiYed. 

I have travelled for twenty-four hours in a stage-coach with throo com- 
panions (?) who did not make a single remark, either to me or to each other, 

but preserred a sltict during the whole journey. 

Women are generally mnoh less than mon; this may bo ac- 
counted for in two waye: they are naturally more communicative; and, 

secondly, they have not ihe same causes for which operate upon 

tha other sex. 



Won derfu I — Marvellous. 
A wonder is natural ; a marvel is incredible. What is won- 
derful takes our senses, what is marvellous takes our reason 
by surprise. The wonderful is opposed to tho ordinary; the 
marvellous is opposed to the probable. Jugglers' trieks arc 
wonderful; travellers' stories are marvellous. The adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen are full of the marvellous; na- 
ture is full of wonders. 

lEse. 'Tis wonderful ! 

JC. Hm. Uoroe, go wo in procession to lUe villago : 
And tm it death proclaimed through our hoai, 
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PRACTH 


!AL EXERCISES 


To boast of this, or lak 


e that praise from Goo 




He^Y,i 


&M. MarFeUoua awe 


lel music ! Tanpes!, iii 




ivondcrful 


Th(uithat,wMiaibyci 


■eation first btoiigLt forth 


JjglitoutofdarlmBsal 






The lore established bi 


stween mtui aud man, 


Passing the love of w 




■Woe 


DSWOHTK. 'OsaaSialh. 


I thought of Chattertor 




The sleepless Soul that perished in his pride. 



Exercise. 

" If a man, out of yanity, or from a desire of being in tho fashion, or in 

order to pass tor ly wise, shall say liiat Berldey's dooti'ine is tme 

while at the same time his belief is precisely tha same with mine, I leave 
him to enjoy the fruits of his hypociiBy." 

" The fable includes whatever is supernatural, and p Uy tha 

machine of the gods." 

" I could not sufEdenlly at the intrepidity of 11 dim nttti 

mortals, who durst venttu'a to mount and walk upon my body 

" Tho common people of Spain have an Oriental passion t t ry I 11 n 

and are fond of tha ." 

" How poor-, how rich, how abject, how august. 

How complicate, how is man ! 

How passing ho who mado him such !" 

" causeth astonishment, or an immoveable posture of the body 

for in ■■ - .. the epirits fly not aa in faar, hut only settle." 

Sir John Mandeville, ill the narrative of his travels, dedicated to Id- 
waiii III., inserted parts of suoh chronicles as were then in existence, and 
introduced romantic and ■ — — — tales of knight errantry, miraculous le- 
gends, monsters, giants, &c. 



Bchvi — Beneath. 
Below and beneacli botli refer fo what is under us ; bwt be- 
neath is farther down than hehw. Small fish sport hciow the 
siuface of the waters. The larger fish repose beneath the 
flood. What is beneath is helow us ; but what is below is 
DOt always boneath. Those who are hclow us in rank are 
not beneath us ; on the contrary, they deserve our respect if 
they conduct themselves virtuously. Tho vicious and the 
profiigato are beneath our consideration. 
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[7uf. MetMnks I see thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in Ihe bottom of a tomb. Bmn, otid Jul, ill. 5 

OIA, O, I were damnea beneath, all depth of heU, 
But Uiat I did proceed tti>oii just grounds. 

There .«t the pealing oman blow 

To the full-voiced quite below Miltok. ' n Pensaaso.' 
Sunk thoDgh he be beneath the watery floor 

jL lofty precipice in front 

A silent tarn below ! Woedswohth. 'FulMn. 

Then, from thy breast what tliought 
Seneath so beautiful a sun 
So sad a sigh has brought 1 ' The Tao April Mornings.'^ 

Exercise. 

The iioblB Voiietiaiis tliiiik themselves at least equal lo the electors of the 

Btnpire, and but one degree kuiga. 

his high Etatiou, nor omit doing any 

high i-ook, wlieii I looked down into tlie 
IB giddiuesB, that I was obliged 
to at down for fear of falling. 

His hiirthec, though ESyeraJ yeara older, was him in the school, 

and was often reproved by the master for his idlsuess. 

All the numbers ten are called digits. 

Those who work m mines are forced to toil the whole day long fel 

the surface of the earth, and to be deprived of the Lght of the aon 

and fresh air for a great portion of their lives. 
The house consieta of thrae stories, and a suite of kitcheiiB and offices 

the ground-floor. It Btanda in tlia midst of a well-stocked garden, 

and is not more tlian a mile from the high-road. 

" This said, he led them up the mountain's brow. 

And showed them all the shining fields ." 

" Trembling, I view the di'ead abyss " 



B etween — Among. 
Among is derived from on many; between, from hy twain. 
The former is used in speaking of a larger number ; tlie lat- 
ter, never when more than two are concerned. The ety- 
mologies of these two prepoailiona will suggest their proper 
use. A man is tlierefore between his friends when he has 
one on each side of him ; and he is among his friends when 
he is surrounded by sevnn!. 
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PRACTICAL 




Among flie nations nrand ; and &m 

Jeliovah. fliundeilng out of Sion, th 

Between the clieniliiiii ■ — - 

ijnons the feithless, faithful only be ; 

Among innumerable false, uninovetl, 

Unsliaken, unseduoed, unlerrilied. M., r. 397 

Wilh nothing better, in the chill night air 

Than Ihair own thoughts to comfbrt them ' I7.c Excarsim,' n 

The towering headlands, crowned with mist, 

Thdr feet among tlie billows, Imow 

That Ocean is a migUty harmonist, ' On the Pmcr of Scuai.' I 

Exercise. 

There oxiste not the slightest shadow of resemblance tlie bioro- 

"lyphics of Egypt and the Chinese characters. 

those who are not exposed to the climate, the complosion is fully 

as iah as that of tho Spaniards and Portuguese. 

The prizo-money waa Hqually divided ^— — -- the ship's crew. 

The conBtaat intercoursB which subaisted foe many centuries this 

country and France contrihuled largely to tho introdaotion of French terms 
into our language. 

These two failures, to the aggregate amount of about two millione of dol- 
lars, pi'oduced, 83 might be expected, a conaiderahle sensation and loud 
clamniira tho foreign merchants at Canton. 

The o^^oot of all writers on syuonyraouB terms is to explain the distmc- 
tiou words which approiimale in signilication. 

The kuig endeavoured to promoto kindlier and gentler feelings all 

closes of his subjects, by enconraging aud patrouizing such sports and paa- 
Umea as wore consonant with the spirit and haUfa of the age. 

" There were the old Roman statues, several of Venus in differ- 
ent postures aud habits ; as there are many parUcular figures of her made 
afler the same deagn." 

" Friendship requires that it be two at east ; and there can be no 

friendship whara (here are not two iiionds." 



Bl/—With. 

The distinction to be made between these prepositions is to 

be found in the degree of connection which they express. 
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The etymological meaning of ttie former is, close-to ; and that 
of the latter, join. With expresses contact ; by, occasional 
proximity, or a remoter connection. In speaking of externa! 
things, we say — He came with his friend ; and, he stood Jy 
me. In an abstract sense, the same difference holds good. 
The task was accomplished with great difficulty. Sy constant 
diligence, he at length acqitired a perfect knowledge of tha 
subject. 

The manner or instrument of an action is generally 'pro- 
cedsihy teith; Jy is used before the cause, or direct agent, 
when a person. The maa struck the table with his hand. 
The t'able was struck by the man. 

iK.Bich. Mr care is— loss of care by old ctire done; 
yovit cate is— gain of caie, by new care won. 

With nunc own tears I wash away my balm, 
W^ith mine own hands I gire away my crown, 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 
With muie own breatli release all duteons oaths ; 

Hun thns hitent Ithmial with his spear 

Touched lightly P. i., iv. 810. 

Pendent by aohtle magic, many a row 

Of starry lamps and blaiing cressets, fed 

With naphtha and asBhallue, yielded lisht 

As &om a sky, Id., i. 780. 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the storm 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. Wohdswoetu. 

The Gift to King Amphion, 

That walled a eity with its melody 

Was for beUef no dream ■ ■ ' On iht Powir tf Sound.'] 

Exercise. 

The WEI was at tliat lime carried on between the Ftencli and the Ital- 
ians file utmost inhumanity. 

More misery is produced ainoug us the irregularities of our tem- 

yers, than - — —'— real misforttmeB. 

Lord Anson u^alized himself ■ his voyage round the world "We 

tiis told that he was encouraged in his fonduesa for na-yal hisloiy and boM 
adventorea his lather. 

Being sent a squadron of five ships to aunoy the Spaniards in the 

Sonthem Ocean, he saiied from Porlsmoutii September 18th, 1740. 

Gallon firet introduced into England the art of printing moveahla 

types. 
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L EXEECISES 
" The grammar of a laiiguago ia eometimes to be earefuJIy studied — 



Frequen tly— Oft en. 
That is done often, which is repeated after short intervals. 
That is done^ejueiiiJy, which is repeated after longer, but not 
always after the same intervals of time. Thus, " Our imcle 
often dines with us;" but, "we frequently have friends to dine 
with us." " I often 'walk in the park, and frequently meet 
some of my acquaintance there." The difference between the 
two words is to be found not only in the length of time which 
elapses between the acts they qualify, but also in the vaiiety 
of persona who perform those acts. 

How often from Uie steep 

Of echoing hiU or thicket hare we lieud 

f've heard of hearts unldnd, kind deeds 

With coldness still returning ; 

Ales, the gratitnde of men 

HiUl oflener left me moumins. WonoswoBTH. • Simon Ltc.'] 

Exercise. 

What is done and cardeffilj', is liable to be done wrong. 

He paid us visita, but did not come so as liia brother. 

The wealth of individuals is disapated by an oxtray^Eint patron- 
ego of the line aits- 
Men act wrong scarcely leaa from the defect of courage, than of 

knowledge and of prudcnco. 

Though ho goes uito Eociety, I have iiot — — met him at the 

houses of oiw common friends. 

"How shall my brother an against me, and I foi'givo him?" 

It happens that yoaiig persons of ail mquirmg turn of mind ale 

discouraged from the pursuit of somo studies by failing to poreoive their nlU- 
tnate object. 

" I could not without much griof observe how la^es and gentle- 
men are at a loss for questions and answers." 
" "Who does not more admire Cicero as an author than as consul of Hom^ 
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and does not er tallt of the celebratfld writers of oi 

forinei' ages, than of any among tbeir contemporaiies 1" 



Immediate hj — Instantly . 
An. act is performed instantly when no time is allowed to 
elapse before we set about it ; it is performed immediately when 
no occupation is allowed to intervene between the present act 
and the one proposed. To do a thing instantly, wo leave our 
occupation. To do a thing immediately, we may finish what 
we have in hand before commencing what is required of us. 
What is done instantly is done sooner than what is done im- 
mediately. One who is writing a letter may promise to go 
somewhere immediately, and yet not go till he have finished 
his letter; but he must begin nothing else before he goes. 
One who is writing and promises to go instantly, must leave 
off writing, and go at once. 

is physician^s mind 



To Uelp him lo Lis grare immedialely. 

Art. Delay not, Cjesar ; read it inalantly 
Heason in man obsoureil, or not obojed. 

And upstart paaaiona catch the government 
From reason. 


Of Sloop, whiol 


1 instanUy fell 


ugMi 


xpa« 


Wl,at though. 




'awoniH."^ 



Exercise. 

" Admu'atiou is a short-lived pasEioii, that decaya upon growing 

familiar with tlie object." 

" The poor man has caught cold on the river 
when he WBB just returned from cortajn visits i 
matter of loyalty and conscience f o set forth again." 

This good nawa arrived yeatarday, and was spread all over the 

town, EO that this morning there was not a soul in the place uiiacqumnted 
with all the circumstances. 

SsBing h^ fiieiid struggling hard in tlie water, and in imminont danger of 
hia life, he stripped off his coat, and jumped into the rivor to his afl- 
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EXERCISES 

" Mosee maiUous the — ; t 

ra; and St. Potor mentioiis the 
e eonelLtutiou of the hoavens." 

" The slrolte of death deiioiiui 

Romoved far off." 



iliddle — Midst. 

Middle is from the Anglo-Saxon mid, and dael, a part or por- 
tion. Midst is the superlative or intensive fonn of middle 
and is a contraction of middlemost; thus r middlemost — mid- 
dest — midst. 

TIio middle is that part of a substance which is at an equal 
distance from Loth its ends. Midst is that point in a substance 
which is at an equal distance from all parts of its circumfer- 
ence. The middle of the street is half-way between the 
houses on one side, and those on the other. The middle of 
June is half-way between the beginning and the end of the 
month. The midst of the forest is that point which is at an 
equal distance from all parts of its circumference. In an ab- 
stract sense, midst is more frequently used. Thus, we have : 
In the midst of danger — of difficulties, &c. 






1 of middle age — 



I thiDk, they ai 



1 Sex. our good city 

Cleave In the miast and perisli. Conolmus, ili. S. 

on the snowy lop 

Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air 

Their highest heaven P. L., L 516. 

rrom midst a golden cloud, thus mild was heard. 

That secret spirit of humanity 

Wlueh, Inid Uie calm obhTJous tendencies. 

0[ Nature, 'mid her plants, and weeds, and flowers. 

And silent overgrovrings, still sutvivcd. ' The Etcursim, i.] 

Exercise. 

3 man had laid a wager that he would swim across the river at its wi- 
art ill less than fen minules ; he had aecomplisiied half his task with 
in less tlian lialf the allotted time ; but just when he had reached the 
— of the EU'eam, ho was carried away by the force of the current, and 
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a the bamiiig sand ia the of the desert, and Buffering 

the greatest pain from fever brought on by excesaive fatigqe and want of 
proper nourishment, I should have porished, had it not been for tho oitreino 
kindness and attention of roy Arab gnidoa. 

In tlie of tlieao imminent and appalling dangers, ha did not betray 

o sign of fear, but gave his otdera with the eame cahnnesa aiid compofiute aa 

" A Btitioii of life is within reach of those conveniences which the 

lower orders of mankind must neoeBSaiily want, and yet without embar- 



WMle— Whilst. 

While ia from the Saxon Jtwile, and eigaiflee ttme. Whilst 
is a superlative form, or a more intensive degree of while, and 
is used for during the whole time. " I shall write while yon 
work," means that during the time that you are working, I 
shall occupy myself (perhaps occasionally) in writing. " I 
shall write whilst you work," means that during th.e whole 
time that you are occupied in working, I shall not cease from 
writing. 

Whilst is also used lo mark a contrast or strong distinction 
between two tHngs or actions. "Mako your mirth wMsr I 
bear my misery." 

[Hot. While one with moaerole haste might tail a himdroi). 



WJiose heart, I thoiigiit, 1 liaii, for sJie I 
Which, whilst it was mine, had aimeie 
A million more, now lost. 



That bends not as I tread. 

_- when with eye upraised 

To heaven he knelt before the cracifii:, 
WlUle o'er tlie lake the ealaract of Lodore 



Exercise. 
I ruiKaiis rushed out upon the traveller unawares ; and having 
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knocked Iiim down, the one held hia hands the other rMeil his i>ook- 

els of hia watch and money. 

How did theee two men hehavo in the Eame circumatances 7 The one 
seized witli a malicions joy the opportunity thaa offered him of gratifying hia 

revenge ; the oilier, with a nobis generoaily, pardoned his enemies 

for those offences against him which he could have then so e^ily pmiislied. 

we were all engaged in conversatioQ, we heard some beaayfu] 

raaaie under out windows, which was continnad at intervals during the re- 
inainder of the evening. 

" Can he imagine tliat God sends forth an irresistible strength against sonio 
ana; — ^ — — in others he allows men a power of repelluig his grace?" 

Ctefiar was at Some, an insurrection broke out among his troops, 

who were too impatient to wait for the triumph, and the advantages Ihey 
hoped to derive from it. 



SECTION IV. 



. Another principle I y vh ch e m y frequently diacoyer a 
difference between two app ox im ng neanings, is where one 
term is positive, and I o o her aeg ve ; that is, where the 
first expresses some i ea Qiicpende ly, and the second, the 
negation of another idea The vo erbs, to slam and to avoid, 
show a difference of this sort , to shun is positively to turn 
away from, to avoid is merely not to approach, or go in the 
way of. Between many approximating words, wo shall have 
no difficulty in distinguishing, by the application of this test. 
The difference between unable and not able, inability and dis- 
ability, and many others, becomes thus immediately clear. The 
two words have the same idea in common, but the one has a, 
negative quality not found in the other, and thus a distinction 
can be made. The pairs of words treated in this section differ 
from each other in consequence of this principle. 



Despair— Hope hssness. 

Despair is positive ; hopelessness is negative. He who di 

spajrs, once hoped, but has now lost his hope The hopeles 
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man may never have hoped ; desperate is deprived of hope ; 
hopeless is wanting hope. Affairs are said to be hopeless 
when their stale is such as not to raise any hope of their being 
sueceasful. An enterprise is said to he desperate when all 
hope is lost which we once entertained of its success. To be 
desperate, we must have previously hoped. 

ISel. Oft eipeotaUon feils, sn3. most oft tiiera 
Where most it promisea ; and oft it hits. 
Where hope la coldest and despair most dts. Ji^a Well, 4:c., ii. L 



Ah, throngt ae abyBsea of ajoyleaaheart, 

The heaiiest plummet of despair can go. WonoBWOKTH. 'Dim. 

For yeiui! to jne are sad and dull ; 

Mj- TOry moments are too full 

or hopelessness and fear. ' Jjtnmj o/ Jfoiy, Qusea of ScoU.'i 

Exercise. 

" 111 a part of Aaa, tho sick, when their case comes to bo thought , 

aw carried ont and laid on the earth, beibre they aro dead, and left there." 

Are they iiidifibrBut, being used as signs of immoderate and lam- 

anlation for the dead 7 

I am a man of fortunes, that is, a man whose friends are dead ) 

for I novor aimed at any other fortune than in friends. 

" The jEnoana wish in vain their wanted chief, 

" is the thought of the unattainabloness of any good, which works 

^^rently ui men's minds, eonicUmea producing imeaajioss or piun, some- 
times rest and indolence." 

" of ransom, and condemned to He 

lu durance, doomed a lingei'ing death to die." 
" We are tronWed on eveiy rade, yet not distressed ; we ara perplexed, but 

" Before the ships a stand they made. 

And fired the troops, and called the goda to aid." 
" [He] watches with greedy hope to find 

His wish and best advantage, us samider ; 

to ciroomvent us joined, wliete each 

To other speedy aid might lend at need." 
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Disability — Inability . 
Inability is a natural want of power to act ; disahilily \s b, 
want of qualification.. One who confesses his inability to ac- 
count for somo phenomenon, gircs us to understand that na- 
ture has not endowed him with power to explain its cause. 
One who is disqualified, by reason of his nonage, from en- 
tering into 3 contract, labours under a legal disability. 

IVai. Leave off diaoomsa of disability. 

Escercise. 

There are many queetioiis wliich have bafBed the most Bagacious penelra- 
(ion of the human iiitollect, aad which the deepest philosophy la to this day 
obliged to confess its — lo fEithom. 

In the tenth and elovonth centuries, the Jews were peraecBtsd in Eng- 
land with unrelenting cruelly, and even at this moment they labour under 
many legal hi that country. 

He accepted, though much against his will, the office vacant by the death 

of the professor, as he could plead neither ignorance nor as an os- 

cuse for refusing it. 

The party on the other sido grounded Ibeir hopes of success on the al- 
leged of tlie plaintifF, and on the presumption that as ho waa a 

minor, he could not bo a party to the contract in quea^on. 

One who confeffiGs his declares that lie is voi able to porfbnn 

Home action, or esplain some question. He who labours under ia 

unable to enter into certain contracts or agreements. 

** It is not from ■ to discover what they ought to do, that men err 

"Want of age ja a legal to contract a marriage. 

This diaadvaiitKgo which the Dissenters at present lie under, of a 

to receive church preferments, will be easily remedied by the repeal of 



Disbe lief- — JInbe lief. 
want of belief ; disbelief is an unwillingness 
or refusal to believe. I express my unbelief of what I am 
willing to believe, but am not convinced is true. I express 
my disbelief of what I have reason to thinlc is false. Unbe- 
lief is open to conviction ; disbelief is already convinced of 
the falseness of- what it does not believe. Many men havo 
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1 their unbelief in Cliristianity. I disbelieve the 
statement of a perjured man. "Unbeiief is properly applied to 
opinions, truths, &c, ; disbelief, to facta. 

[ but unbelief is blind. 

Exercise. 

The magistrato haymg hoard the priaoiior'a etory, aipreased his tmquahGed 

of every word he had utlered, and turning to Ihe detk of the oiSce, 

dheoted him immediately to make out his oomniittaL 

MotwithBlanding all the pretenalone to the art of niagic which this im- 
poator BO mililashingly BEscrlod, few, even iii those supsiHttious tiraoB, were 
EO far deceived by his artifices as not to Busipect him of fraud, and many 
oven openly eiprHBed Oieir of the art he professed. 

It is well known that a film faith m the power of magic ia to this day 
comnion m all parts of the East ; and a dangeroua experiment would it he 
for any European traveller who, m the prldo of his pliiloEophy, should ven- 
ture there publicly to oipress his in its agency. 

One of the moat pernicious effects of a close aequajnlance with the 
world is, that it renders na so familiar with the worst parts of human na- 
ture, as almost to load to our in many good qnaJities which really 



Freedom — Liberty . 
Freedom represents a positive — liberty, a negative quality. 
The former denotes a natufal state ; the latter, an exemption 
from bonds or slavery. Those who have never been slaves 
enjoy freedom ; Those who are exempt from slavery enjoy 
liberty. Freedom' snpposss a right ; liberty supposes a pre- 
vious restraint. Freedom is the birthright of every English- 
roan. A prisoner who is set at liberty regains hia freedom 
Wo are at liberty to speak on any subject we choose, bul 
I! ircums lances may prevent our speaking with freedom. 

[Bru. And, waving our red weapons o'er our heada. 
Let's all cry. Peace ! Freeaom! and Liberty ! Juitas CiesaT, iii. 1. 



Withal, as large a cliarler a 
To blow on whom I pleaae 
The conqueMd also, and ai 
Shall, KlUi their freedom lo 
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T&at bawl for freedom in their aeneeleaa mooil 
Ana etill revolt when tmtti would set Uiem I 
License they mean when they ery Liberty ; 

For who loves Qiat musl; first be wise and gooi 

How does the Meadaw-£ower its bloom imlbld 
BecauBfl ths lovely little flower is Ilea 
Down lo its root, end, in that fteeflom, bold . 
And BO the grandeur of Uie Forest-tree 
Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 
But from its own divine vitality. 



Exercise. 

After ten years' confinement, the prisonor's fiimida contrived to raise the 
aura neceissflry for Ills ransom, and ho was at length sot at . 

Tho question v^as discussed with grcit , and most of the mem- 

ber3 of tho society took part in the debate 

The ancient Greolsa chorishe ! the deepest laA most lieartfelt love for 
their country ; they fought au I bled f r then ■ — — , and preferred a 
thousand deaths to siavery ox oppression 

He was one of tho most am able character of his lime, and his disposi- 
tion was marlted by the —— and frankies. w th which Tie coramunicated 
his opinions and sentiments to his friends. 

Some men appear to have had slDgular ideas of ; they Ecem to 

have thought that it meant a privilege to do whatever their evil passions 
might dictate, and to have looked upon it os a state in which the most 
atrocious crimes might bo comm tt .d Ih mp mity 

After having suffered three j rs np nm t f tl is 1 b I I w set 

at , and ho determiUEd tl u f rtl t p 1 m It Ih less 

on the character and o nd t f th ra. 

" The of the press i bl ss g wh n w ar I d i rite 

agamst olbei's, and a eaJamity wh w find I I n bj the 

multitude of our assailants." 



A Lie — An Untruth. 

A lie is positively — an untruth is negatively false. Thu 

former is intentional, the latter involnntary. He v/ho aays 
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what he knows to he untrue with an intention to dccene, 
tolls 3 lie He who says what is untrue hut who la not 
aware of ita fjlsencss utltrs an untnith The word untruth 
is not unfrequentlj usid ai a softened expreasioa for i lie, but 
this is not a correct use of the word These two words 
might also he distinguished bj tiieir active and passive 
meaning-! — foi a lie i» the active, and an untrulh the pas'^ive 
false. 

Who having, unto trath, by lelling ot it 
Made such a. smnor ot his raemoiy 

To credit his own lie Timpesi, i. 2. 

Kijft. In the presence 



ming-star, that guidea 



" Above all things, tall no , no, not even In tiiflea.' 

" The nature of a oonEista iu this, Uiat it is a false tagiiifieation 

knowingly and voluntarily naed." 

" There is little hope foe common justico in this diapnie, from a man who 
lays the foundationa of his reaeoniiiga in so notorious an^— ." 

" When I hear my neighbouc speak that wliich is not true, and I aay to 
him ! ' Tliis is not tme,' or ' Thia b false,' I only convey to him tho naked 

idea of his error ; this is the primary idea : but if I say, ' It ia a ,' the 

word carries also a aecondacy idea ; for it impliea both the faleehood 

it the. speech, and my reproach and censure of tho apeaker." 

" I can hardly consider tiiis obeervaljon as an , much Ics can I 

condemn the person who made it as a -" 

" Thy better soul abhors a part, 

"Wise is thy voice, and noble ia thy heart." 

" In matter of speculation or prac^ce, no can poMily avail the 

patron and defender long." 

" That a veaaci fiUed with ashes will receive the IQie quantity of water 

that it would have done if it bad boon empty ia utterly , for the water 

will not go in by a fifth part." 

•'Truth is the object of our miderstanding, as good is of our will; andUio 

nuderstanding can no more be delighted with a , than the will can 

choose an apparent evil." 
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To permit — to allow 
To cZ^oio consents tacitly; to jwraitV consents formally. The 
former has a negative meaning ; it is merely not to forbid ; the 
latter is positive ; it signifies to grant leave. We are allowed to 
do what no one interferes with us for doing ; wo are permitted 
to do what we obtain leave to do. An action for which it is 
not necessary to ask permission is allowed ; to permit implies 
the granting of a request. School-boys are allowed a certain 
space for their sports or exercise ; but if they wish fo go be- 
yond the limits of that space, they must ask leave in order to 
be permitted to do so. 

[p. Hen. Yet herein wiU I imilate the arm ; 
Who doth permit the base oonlagious cloiiila 

■i beauty from tliB world. I Sem-g ir.,1.3. 




Witlvin himself unworthy poH 

Oyer free reason; God, in judgment just, 

Subjects him from without to violent lords. 

who, while they feel 

Vigour divine wtthin them, cajt allow 
Omnipotence to none ■ — ■ 

. ■ — But Heaven's Mgli will 



the chancel only showed 

Some vain dieliocaons, maris of oarlhly state 

By immomorial privilege aJlowed ; 

Though with the Encinctute'E speeial sanctity 



Exercise 

The boya had finished thair studies, and were going fo talie a walk, but 

the yonngest waa not to accompany tlio othera, as he liad net been 

sn diligent as usnal that morning. 

This waa a great disappointment lo hiivi, and at his earnest request, and 
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fiiilliful promtee to do oetter auotliar time, the master him to join hia 

BChool-fellows. 

It is Ehameful that we should ouTEelves to remain in ignorance oJ 

what it is our boundeji duty to know. 

The sailors, having asked leave of the captain, were to go ashoju, 

on condition that they should return to the vessel before nine o'clock the 

Ab some friends were eipeeted that night whom thoy very much wiahofl 

till neaily fen o'cloelt. 

Soldiers cannot absent themselves Bum their duty without being specially 



" I havo obtained his to make these conversations public." 

" Flutarcli says, very finely, tliat a man should not liimself it 
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PHiCTICAL EXERCISES 

Man— whose soul 

Christ died tor— cannol forfeit hla high claJra. 
To live and. move eismpt from all oontroul 
Whioli fellow-ieeUng dotlv not mitigate. 

For the tired slave, Song lifts Che languid oar 

And bids it apUy tall, with chime 

That bwintifies Uie fairaat shore 

And mltigatee the harshest cUme. ' On t!x Power cj Sound. J 

Exercise. 
private iiiaamm 1 11 y p hli f 

with tho utmost end rs 

o devise how tJjat whicl m ist b d d in y 

be , and ita inconveniences coujitervailed la m y b th t 

when the best things ara not possible, the boat m y b d f tl ose 

" This was iiecessaiy for the securing the peo)! £ m th f ar? p bl 
of being by no other means." 

" The king would not have one penny abated of that granted to him by 
Parliament, because it might encourogo other countrioa to pray tho like ro- 

Tho prisoner having been found guilty upon tins evidenoB, acknowledged 
the justice of Iho verdict, but prayed that the circumstances of the case 

would induce the judge to his sentence. 

The remedies which were applied immediately the paui of tho 

wound, so that by tha next day he could use the limb, and m a short time 
waa able to walk about without assistance. ^^ 

" We could greaUy wisli that the rigour of their opinion were . 

'< Yet is hki hate, his rancour ne'er the lass. 
Since nought malice when 'tis told." 



To shun — to avoid. 
To avoid has a negative, to shun, a positive meaning. To 
ami f IS merely not to approach To lAun is to turn from. We 
aioid what may do us harm we shun what we dislike, or 
whit T,e thnk is likely to do us hiim We avoid bad 
habits— that is we tike care not to acquire them ; we should 
shun vice— that is w e should tmn iwt) trom it. Prudence 
mduceb ws lo avo d fe^r or dislike pron pts us to shun. A 
transitive ^ crb Cdn nei er be used after to shun. We avoid 
lomg we shun what s lieadj done 
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Is to avoid the aim. - 
As at the Olympian games, 
Pari Guii> their Jiery steeds 
With rapid wheels 



To look- into the eyes of others, thsnce 
To be hkStiTioted what they must avoid. 

Exercise. 
" Havicg thoroughly oojieidei'ed the nature of this paesiou, I have made it 

mj duty to study how to the envy that may aceme to me from 

those my Bpeoulationa." 

" Of many things, some few I sliall explain. 

Teach thee to the dangers of the main, 

And how at length the promised shore to gain." 
" Let no man make himself a confidant of the foibles of a belovea com- 

panion, lest he find himself by tho friend of his heart." 

" Prudence will enable us to many of Uie evils to which wo arc 

daily exposed." 
Here he fell into vicious habits, and associated with such low companions 

that his society was soon by evejy respectable person. 

I thought I perceived hint at some distanco from rae, but, as if he 

dreaded an interview, on my approaching him, ho me, and mbted 

among the crowd. 

It is wiao and prudent to do what is commanded, and ~— — what is 
forbidden, by those whose authority wo aolmowledge. 



To prevent — to kinder. 
We are hmdered from proceeding hy something wliicli 
draws us back. We are prevented from advancing by some- 
thing which comes in our way. A visiter who occupies 
much of our time hinders us from pursuing our usual oocujia- 
tiona- A shower of rain will prevent ua from tailing a waik- 
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He who is hindered does not whoUy cease froni action ; but 
he who is prevented cannot advance a step. The inspection 
of passports frequently hinders travellers on the continent from 
proceeding as quickly as they. wish. He who would attempt 
to travel on the continent wifliout a passport, would be pre- 
vented by tile custom-house officers, 

[Car, wise men ne'er wailtlielr present woes 

Hut presently prevent tlie ways to wail. 

Ridiard II., iii. 2. 

K, Sea. Thiadangerona treason, luikingin ourway 
To hinder our beginnings —— Henry Y, il, 2. 

Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 



But O restrain compassion, if Its course. 

As oft befals, prevent or turn aside 

Judgments and aims end acts whose higher soarce 

Is sympathy with Oie unfoiewaroed, who died 

Blameless— with them that shuddered o'er his grave. 

And all who from the law Arm safety crave. 

^ On Fvnuhjnod cf Death' 

and airy hopes 

DanciDg around lier, hinder ano disturb 
Those meditadons of the soul tliat feed 
The retrospective virtues. ' The Excuriim,' viL] 

Exercise. 

I should have bogun my IctCor yesterday, but I was by my 

brothers, who insisted on iiiy accompanying thcni in thoir afternoon walk. 

I Bat down this morning; with the full delermmation to write to you, but 1 

have been by so many circumataneea, that I am afraid I Ekall never 

finish this letter. 

Thoy now attempted to force their way through the entrance, bnt wore 

by those within, who mado a desperato sally from the gate, and suc- 

oesefully repulsed the assailants. 

I was from calling on you yesterday by sevBral visitetB who 

came in when I was on the point of setting off. 

The delicate state of his health has his education considerably, 

nnd his making that advancement which, in ordinary cases, would 

bo expected. 

Had not tbo workmen been , they would have finished the build- 
ing last week. 

It is much easier to keep ourselves void of resentment than to restrain it 
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ON ENGLISH SYNONYMES. Sibl 

from excess wlielt it lias gained admission. To use the Lllnstralion of an 
eioollont author, wo can the beginninga of Eome things whose pro- 
gress afterwards wo cannot 



Bmbm ous — Inh uman 
i and inlmnn,n are both higher degrees ot crnd , 
but barbarity evpressc^ a positive love of cruelty, whilst inhu 
manity denotes the cruelty resulting Irom a want of the 
natural feelings of kindness and tenderness which are com 
mon to human beings A ba,ibaToiis man takis pleasure m 
inflicting pim , an inhuman man la heedless of the pam he 
gnes others Barbarity debghts in crueltj Many ol the 
Eoman emperors committed the most atrocious baibanties 
Inhumanity has no feeling for the miseries ot others The 
slaie trade is an mhuman traffic 



Duke. A Elony atversary, an ii 
TJnoapable of ply, void and emp 
From any dram of merey 


w"™ 


ilf^i.«fy«,.,lv,l. 


A nmiatude, lilw wbicli the populous norlli 
Poured never from her frozen loiuB, to pass 
Rbene or the Danan, when her baibarous sons 
Camo like a deluge on the soutb, and spread 
Bcncatb Gibraltar lo the Libyan sands. 

P.i.,i353. 


all the miseries o 


fllfe 




Among inbuman foes. 




S.J.., 109. 


By Angiislin led, 

They como— and onward travel 


witll 


out dread, 


Chanting in barbarous ears a tuneful 
Song for themselves, and those wbor 


prayer— 

n they would free! 

swoRTH. ' Scsto. Sonmlj.'I 


Exercisi 






r usage, he died in a 


few 


days, to the grief of aU that 



" By their ■ 
knew him." 
" A just war may be proaeouf ed in a very unjust manner ; by peifidioua 

breaohes of our word, by '■ cruelties, and by aaaaBsinaUonB." 

" Bacli social feeling fell. 

And joyless pervades 

And petrifies the heart." 
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" The unfortunate young prince was ly asaEainaled iu Ms moth- 

" Among tlie a ho exeieised during his progress, none was mora hor- 
rible thaji the masBaore of the Alexandrians; he led the people out 
of their city, anrroiiuded them with hia Eoldiara, and ordered fhem all to 
be cut down." 

" The more these praises wei'e enlarged, the more — ■ was the pun- 
ishment, and the suffer mora innocent." 

" Kelentleas love tho cruel motliec led 
The blood of her unhappy babes to shed ; 
LoTo lent the sword, the mother struck the blow, 

she, but more thou." 

" Whether it was that her son had instigated it, or that slie had heraell 

given some ofience, or from the mere wanloniieae of ty, Henry now 

gave oi-ders for tho ciecu^on of the Couiit^aa of Salisbuiy.^ 



Defec tive — Faulty . 
That is defective which is wanting in some respect. That 
/ y whi h h w] gl Ji Wl d 

f qu 1 b ppl d wha f dy 

mh 1 rrd^bkhih 

1 d f k 1 f hi hb 1 g 

h k f Ij Th d b 

lb h / d / Z rh f m 

phi f I e fel 1 1 h p 

1 w g 



However faulty, yet should find respect 
For what tliey have been : tis a. cruelt; 
To load a faliing man. L 

Like of blE like, his Image multiil.ieil 

The image of God in man, created onci 
So goodly and erect, though faulty sine 

Exercise. 
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tli8 ioqjurej: ; and, on several questioiie comicclcd willi the eubjeot, it gave 
no inforraatioii whatevor. 
It was not unljl Esvcral games had been played, that Uie cards were 

found to be ; a discovery made by two of the playors tlirowing 

down the same card simullaiieouely ; it v/3a consoquenUy agreed that ali the 
mouey won dui-ing the preceding part of the evening should be restored to 

The boDli WHS very badly printed, and so , that there was aoatoely 

a page in which several emendatioos were not leqiiired. 

I rd t re d th w k usefnl t w f d oceasary to correct its 

Jt IS p 1 p bett tl t 1 1 1 1 bo tliaii , for 

w 11 ft h ppo lb 1 ast f mp t jn ; whereas 

m J cdly b tr d lb t th tl notanco or imperfect 
ki wl dg 

Tl 1 w f m Ik till. n finding an ommeiit 

hai te 1 II d t th dit by p t f ite , and keep 

th m. 1 m t ai tl 1 th y elled in a thoueaiid 

t iftbybh thtthyh wtha frrcat person any 



Ji^xcessiv e — Immodera te . 
He who exceeds, goes beyond — iie who is immoderate, 
does not keep within hounds. Consequently the distinction 
between excessive and immoderate is as positive and nega- 
tive. They who do not restrain their appetites within the 
bounds prescribed by aature, eat immoderately; they who 
load the stomach to satiety, eat to excess. An immoderate 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table produces uneasiness ; 
excessive indulgence in the same pleasures puts us in danger 
of a surfeit, or apoplexy. Immoderate is opposed to tempe- 
rate ; excessive to defective. Excessive is frequently used in 
a favorable sense ; immoderate, always in a bad sense. 

lEo/. Moderc 



,rate lame 


ntitioii is the riglit of tho dead, excessive grief 1 


Ctod. . 


45 surfeit is the faaer of mneh fast. 




scope by the immoderale ase 






ofe^Z": 


is perfect misery, the wort: 


All paliei 


P./,.,Yi,46S.) 
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Who know 



pl«a 



t tho 



Exercise. 

at tLit attsiida e 



— indulgence ii 



" One of fho first objceta of wi'h to eveiy ono is to maivitain a proper 
plaoa and nnk in society this, among the vain and ambitions, is always 

Uio faTonnte aani With them it ansea to eipoctatioiis founded on 

their supposed talents and imagined morits." 

"A manmuet be ly etnpid as well as iinchai liable, Hho believes 

there is no vutue but on his own side." 

" One means very effectual for the presetvatiou of health is a quiet and 
cheerful mind, not afflioled by passions, or distracted with cares," 

" If jianicum be laid below and about the boltom of a root, it will cause 
the root lo grow to an bigness." 

eating fakes away sound sleep ; eating disordara the di- 

gBBtive fiinctions. 

"Modsralionisa virtue of no small importance to those who find 

in every thing to be an evil." 

" It is wisely ordered in our present state (hat joy and fear, Iiope and 
grief, should act alternately as cheeksand balaiicea tipon eaeli other, in 
orfer to prevent an in any of them." 

" His death was caused by an use of opiates." 



SECTION V. 



MISCELLANEOUS I 



There are many cases in wliicli it is extremely difficult to 
discover any principle by which the differences of words can 



df Th gh 



princip 
docs 1 
cipie, b 
These 
therefo 1 
"Misc II 
operates xi 



dy shewn, i 

1 sification of 

to a distinct 

wii e difference 

3 d reeling prin- 

p of ' 



g nd -v 

he head of 
different cause 



a each smgle pair, ao that we shall here learn no- 
thing more than the explanation of the difference in each indi- 
vidual case, and this explanation will suggest no certain rule 
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in other cases of difficulty. But when we consider the sub- 
tile nature of the human mind, and the almost infinite variety 
of shades and forms which language assumes, we shall not be 
surprised at this difficulty. Some tinge of colouring, some 
almost imperceptible shade, will be found to exist in one, 
which does not belong to the other, and this so capricioua, 
and so infinitely various, that it is impossible to classify such 
words, or collect those among them in which any one prin- 
ciple is found to act uniformly. The following synonymes are 
of this nature, for the study of which the learner is referred to 
the explanations under each pair. 



Aeeen t — Emphasis. 
An accent is a stress or leaning of the voice on certain syl- 
lables in every word, by which those syllables are more vig- 
orously pronounced than others. An emphasis is a stress of 
the voice on certain words, by which those words are promi- 
nently distinguished in a sentence. Accent respects the pro- 
nunciation of a word; emphasis respects tho meaaing of 
the sentence. To pronounce the word ndtiire with the strain 
on the second syllable {thus, natire) would bo a fault of ac- 
cent. To give the same force to every word in a sentence, is 
to read without emphasis. 



Exercise. 

Li the time of the Comaionwealth, tjie of laany wotda in the 

ICnglMi languago was imfaed. In tho " Paradise Lost" of Milton, several 

words are found with sax different from that with wliioh thoy urg 

now pronounoeci. 
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In every aenlenee, tlisre are certain words which require a greater Blreaa 

of the voice in reading than othera This EtreSB ia called in grammar 

Ho who reads without , reads monotonouely. 

Foragnera are very liable to make faulW of in pronouncing nut 

language. 

Laying a. Blroug on these laet words, and giving me another in- 
quiring look of sagnifioance, the stranger quitted the room, leaving me in a 
state of confusion and conjecture, whicli may be more eaaly imagined than 
described- 
It is very difficult, if not Impoaaihlo, to pronounce a diaayllable withoat 

placing a Blionger on one than on the other of the two syllables. 

" Those Engli^ ayUabloa which I call long ones receive a peculiar streea 

of voice from their acnla or circumflex , as in quickly, dfiwry." 

" not so mnch regards the tune, as a certain grandeur, whereby 

soma word or sentence ia i-endci-ed more remarkable than the reel by a more 
vigorous pronunciation, and a longer stay upon it," 



An address— A direction. 
The difference between an address and a direction is, that 
an address comprises the name of the person directed to, as 
well as the place at which lie or she resides, A direction sig- 
nifies no more than the specification, of a certain place. The 
form of an address might be, Mr. John Smith, 19, George-street, 
Cornwall-square, If I am told to address a letter to the above 
Mr. Smith, I write down this form; but if some one ask me 
Mr. Smith's direction, I answer by specifying the place in 
which he lives, viz, 19, George-street, Cornwall-square. An 
address comprises a name and direction ; a direction excludes 
the name. Wc do not address places, though wo direct to 
both plaices and persons. 

Exercise. 
I have only to put tlie to this letter, and I mill then accompany 

I should have written to you before, but I had mislaid your , and 

did not find it till ibis mommg. 

Can yon givo me Mr. Robinson's 1 

The name was wiitten on the outer cover of the pai-cel, hut It had no 

caimot fail to reach flio person for 
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Thoae who traTel with much luggage slioiild talis tli? grealeat c: 

oil their packages ato eorrecHy and logihly . 

Pnt the oil this letler for mn 



I P P y f I R instrumenls of of- 

f Awp trm f!f According to tLis 

d w ds p b & are arms ; whilst 

h Im d hi H p This distinction, 

however, does not always hold good, for the expression " mur- 
derous weapons," as well as " coat of arms," is common in 
modern phraseology. These are in direct opposition to the 
above explanation. The best distinction, then, to be made be- 
tween these words is, tliat arms are instruments made expressly 
for fighting ; and weapons are instruments casually used for 
fighting. According lo this distinction, pokers, staves, or 
Itnives, will bo equally weapons, but not equally arms with 
swords, pistols, and guns. The word weapons is used in die 
singular ; arms, never, in this sense. 

IGIo. Wetqions < arms ! "Wlat'5 ths mattar here ! 

K.V it'E', ii- 2 
K. Rieh. aratlns shook of wratMol Iron arms 

Rich. IL, i. 8. 

Bni. waving our red weapons o'er our heads 

Let's all oty, Peace ! Freedom '. and liberty ! 



at quell Ihe mighl; of he 



While we go forlli, a, selt-dBvotfld crowd, 

With weapons grasped in fearless hands, to assert 

Our vittue, and to vindicate mankind. 

' Sonnets to lAf/frtJ/J^ 



■Ji called from having been 
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Fire are an bvenUon of the imddle ages. 

The garrieon, after suBtaining a ten months' aege, in whick they endur©a 
all tlvB hotroia of diaeaee and famine, oapilnlated on condition of boing al- 
lowed to mai'ch out with their , and go wherever they pleased. 

The with which the deed wns perpetrated was found, after a long 

search, in a field at some distance from the hoaso. 

The ueedby the BavageaoftheFaciao are chiefly stakes burnt at 

one end, and sharpened with fish-bon^. 

He defended himself against the fary of the populace with whaiever 
chance Ihrew in his way. 

" Here the pavement is uptumed-^iere tlie torch is planted— hers the 

is prepared ; everywhere you may see the women mingling with the 

men, now sharing their labours, new binding up their mounds," 

" Tho native Greeks had that mark of a civilized people, that they never 

bore during the time of peace, niilesa the wearer chanced to be 

numbered among those whose military profession and employment required 
them to be always in " 



Beast — Brute. 
A wild animal is a Irute ; a tamed auima] is a heast. Ac- 
cording to this distinction, lions, tigers, leopards, &c., are 
bmtes ; whilst horses, oxen, sheep, &c., are beasts. The 
prominent idea in tlie word brute is the presence of ferocity 
and unrestrained passion ; the leading idea in the word beast 
is absence of reason. Taylor remarks : " We say beasts of 
burden ; never brutes of burden." A tamed brute becomes a 
beast. The brutes of the forest; the beasts of the field. 
Applied as terms of reproach, a man is called a brute when 
ho abuses his strength ; he is called a beast when he abuses 
his reason by sensual indulgence. 



The visage quite transforms of him that drinks 
Ana the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulding reason's mintagB 

Ocnws, 53B 
With licketlsli bails, fit to ensnare a biule 
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Sea tlie first roighty ITanttjr Ic 
To chase mankind, with men 
Far Ms field pasdme hi^h and 



Exercise. 

" There in iio opposing force W tlie etiatagema of Imjnan reaeon.' 

" The royal , with his usueI generosity, immediatBly set tlie little 

tj'flmbling cap^vo at liberty." 

" Medea'e oharme were there, Ciroean feasta. 
With bowls that tuni enamoured youtlis to " 

a cb^n, GO man Geems to bo placed as the middle linlc between angels and 

" Returning home last niglit, I was met by my old mastiff, Carlo, who 
came bounduig towards me, Euid bmking with joy at seeing me again. 
Suddenly, I observed that he ce^«d barldng, and limped in walking. I 

called him to me, and upon esaminatioQ discovered that the poor 

had cut one df his fore-pavra very severely." 

" The philosopher who ne'er has proved 

The joy of loving or of being loved." 

" Even animals make use of this artificial way of making 

divers motions, to havo several significations, to call, warp, chide, cborish. 



A consequence — A result. 
A conseguenee is fliat whicb, of necessity, follows an action, 
or a course of life ; a result is produced by combination. 
Ruin is the consequence of extiavagance ; four ia the result 
of tke addition of two and two. The primary meaning of the 
word consequence may be illustrated by the swell which al- 
ways follows in the wake of a steam-vessel ; it is that which 
cannot but follow. In the same way, a result is the re- 
bounding of a ball, or any thing elastic, which is strucli 
against a wall. In this case, the result will not always be 
the same ; it will depend on the elasticity of the ball, the 
hardness of the wall, and the force of the throw. Manj 
circumslancea then, enter into the calculation of a result 
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270 PRACTICAL 

whicli ia not tlie case with, a consequeace. There may be 
many steps in a calculation before we arrive Qt a result : con- 
sequences are invariable and more immediate ; lliey arise out 
of the very nature of things. 

[lints- ^ liere choose 1; Joybe Uie eonscquenca ! 

Eemembor wliat I ivam Ihee, snun to laste 



A premature decay of all the vital functions is the nalui'al of a 

vicioUB life. 

According to the account received yesterday, fortune then appeared in- 
clined to favor the opposite party; but whatever may be tho , it will 

be generally known to-morrow. 

His health eufiered severely in — — — of eiCBSsive study dming his youth, 
and, at a period of life when most men enjoy the greatest physical and men- 
tal vigour, ho had lost all his onergy and elaslieity of mini 

When you have well discussod Ihe matter, and come to some conclusion 
as to your intention, you will let me know the ■ — ~— . 

" Shun the hitter , for know- 

The day thou eatest thereof, thou ohalt die." 

" The state of the wiald ia continually changing, and none can loll the 
of the nert vicissitude." 

" Jealousy often draws after it a fatal train of ." 



A contest — A conflict. 
A contest ia a strife which arises between two or more per- 
sons for some common object , a conflict is the violent meeting 
of two parties incensed against each other. A contest may 
bo, and often has been, decided by a conflict. In the history 
of the wars of the " Roses," the contending parties were the 
Houses of Yorit and Lancaster, and in the course of the con- 
test for the crown, a series of conflicts took place. Contests 
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do not of 


necessity imply ■ 


violence, but conflicts art 


. always 


desperate 


and sanguinary. 


A man perishes 


in a conflict. 


and 


ia defeated in a contest. 
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Exercise. 

" Soon alter, the death of the king ftimlahed a general subject for poeli- 

" Bare, unhoused trunks. 

To tlio ing elements osposed." 

" A definition la the only way whereby the meaning of words can be 

known, without leaving room for ahout if. 

" Happy is the man who, in the — of desire between God and the 

world, can oppoao not only argument to argument, but plsasure to pleaBuro." 

" Leave all noisy , all immodest olainoura, and brawlmg language." 

" Lashed into foam, the fierce ing brino 

Seams o'er a thousand raging waves to burn." 

" If lio altenipt Uiis giuat cliange, with what labour and must ho 

aooomplisb it?" 
The third candidate, finding tliere wis no chance of success, withdrew 

from tlio 

" Ro aesurance touching victories can make present so sweet and 

easy, but nature will shrink &om them." 



Discre Hon — P rudence. 
Prudence is the quality which enables us to foresee proba- 
bilities, and to act accordingly. Discretion has to do with 
tangible realities— with things that are before us. The pru- 
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dent man prepares for what is coming; the discreet man 
judges of present affairs. We are determined fay our prudence 
to follow one course to tho exclusion of all others ; we are de- 



termined by 


our discretion to do one 


of two 


' things. 


Iti 


dent to 


provj 


de against bad weather 


; it is 


discreet 


not 


lude to 


an offenaive subject. 
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viil. 550. 
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Exercise. 

Nature has been likened to a mother, who not only supplies hej 

children's present wants, but provides against their futui'e necessities. 
It is a strong proof of in to spoak of family afJaire before all per- 

Horaco calls the ant a animal, who, not rogardless of the future, 

employs bereelf in the sununer in laying up a store of food agajust the se- 

No person will ever allude to subjects which he knows to ba dis 

agreeable to thise with whom he converses. 

ia more required in the managomont of present affairs, in 

that of future : by the former, wo detcimine promptly what to do or what 
not to do in the exigency of the moment ; by the latter, we predetermine 
what ehaU be most expedient for the future. Both qualities are not on!y 
desirable, but actually indispensable in tho regulation of the common affEiiia 
of human hfo. 

" Let your own 

To tho word." 
" The ignorance in whicli we aro leil concerning good and evil is not 
such aa to supeiBede in conduct" 



Endurance — Duration . 

These words are not strictly synonymous ; bnt-.as they aro 

frequently mistaken for one another, it may be useful to shew 
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in what they differ. Endurance is the powei of beating up 
against insults or misfortunes ; duration signifies merely a 
continuance of time. The idea of time enters into the mean- 
mg of both words, for endurance is the power of hearing with 
for a length of time. Without duration, we should liaFe no 
opportunity of enduring. 

IBene. ■ ■ she misuiicd me past tlie endurance of a bloclt. 

MtiiAA<lo,ic., ill 

Tlitougli Isbour and endurance. . — - P. L., iL 363. 



Eicerdse. 

• It has been my lot to ■■ frequent visitations of ill-hoa!th, although 

my muEcular frame is Etrong, and I am capable of bearing great privation 
and almost any exertion of mere bodily fa^gae." 

" Aristotle, by greatjiesa of action, does not only mean it shonld be greal 
in its nature, but also in its , that it should have a duo length iu it." 

" Their fortitude was most admirable tn their patience and of all 

evile, of pain and of deatli." 

" is a circumstance ao easential to happiness, that if we conceived 

it poEwble for the joys of heaven itself to pass from ua in an instant, we 
should find ourselves not much concemad for the attainment of them." 

"How miserable his state who is condemned to at once the 

pan^ of guilt and the vexationfi of calamity !" 

" I IhiiJi another probable conjeotace (respecting the soul's immortality) 
may be raised from our appetite to itself." 

" I would fain know whether that man takes a rational couiBe to proaervB 

himself, who refuses the of these higher trauhles, to secure himeelt 

from a condition infinitely more miserable V 



An era — Ait epoch 
The words era and epoch are both employed to mark speci- 
fied times of events. An era expresses the duration of time 
for which events are computed chronologically ; an epoch is a 
point of time, distinguished by some remarkable circumstance, 
from which events are reckoned. The era of Rome lasted 
from 733 b. c. to the birth of Christ; the Christian era, from 
the birth of Christ to the present time. The nativity of Christ 
is the epoch from which modern European chronology is com- 
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puted. The Hegira, or fligtt of Mahomet, j 
epoch from which the Arabians date. 



Soueca, the Roman philoaopher, was born at the beginmng of the ChiiB- 

The foundation of their city was the from which Ihe Eomaiu 

dated the events of their history. 

The Christian commenced in the seven hundred and fifty-thitd 

year of the building of Home. 

The of the Julian , which precedes the common or Chrifl- 

lian by forty-five years, is the reformation of the Boman oaJendai: 

hy JaliuB CiEsar. 

In the tenth century, many sovereigne dated their instnunents from tha 
different of their reign. 

" The commencement of the reign of William the Conqueror is usually 
dated from the day of the battle of Hastings, viz. Saturday, the 14th of 

October, 1066 ; but, according to Vilaine, it was dated from two ; 

the one, the death of Edward the Confessor, which occurred on the 5th of 
Jannary, 1066; and the other, William's coronation, which took place at 
Westminster, on Christmas-day m that year." 

" Their Eeveral or beginnings, as from tha Creation of the world, 

from the Flood, from the first Olympiad, from the buildingof Eome, or from 
any remarkable passage or accident, give us a pleasant prospect into the 
histories of antiquity, and of fomier ages." 



A fault — a rrdsiake. 
A fault IS an error of judgment ; a mistake is an error of 
perception. When we determine wrongly, we commit a 
faidt ; when we perceive wrongly, we make a mistake. A 
mistake is less grave than a fault. ChUdren are apt to make 
mistakes ; men often commit faults. A child that would copy 
a ^ for a 5 would make a mistake ; i. e. he would take one 
for the other. To allow children to do as they pleaso is a 
great fault. The writer was once asked whether the Greeks 
were caUed Hellenes because they were descended from 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus : that was a mistake, the 
questioner mistook Helen for Hellen. 
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eelh and foralieail of 



Told flice no lies, made 3H 



He never shall find out fit mate, but auuh 
As aome misfortune toiugs liim, or mistake 

Id., is. SO 
For as, by disciplme of Time iDade wise, 
Wa learn to tolerate the infirmiUea 
And faalta of oUiera— gently as he may. 
So with our omn llie mild Instructor deals 
Teaohine ua to forget thom or foi^ve. 



Exercise. 

It is a great Co supposo that children, becanao Ihey are young and 

iaexperionoed, should not be treated as roEiBonable heingB. 

There can be Uttie doubt that many of tJie which aie so preva- 
lent ia early youth might he much modified, if not altogetlier prevented, by 

The young-, though gifted with groat abilities, are more liablo than their 
elders to moke in the conduct of lifo, from want of experience. 

Ijiafead of prymg into the of others, we ehould taie care to be 

free tkim tliem ouraelvea. 

The of the work ore bo glariug, that it ie impossiHe for the moat 

inattentive reader not to be slmek with them. 

When my uncle first saw hie friend after so long an absence, he was ao 
altered that he did not recognize him, and took him foi some casual fre- - 

quenter of the same hotel ; but ou diacoyciing his , he immediately 

apoIo^ieJ! for his apparent niden^s. 

" To be dearous of a good name, and carefnl to do every thmg that we 

innocently may to obtain it, is bo far fiom being a , oven hi private 

persons, that it is their great mid uidispcaeablo duty." 

" It happened that the king himself passed throu^ the gallery during this 

debate, and smiling at the of the dorviae, asked him how he could 

possibly be so dull as not to iatinguish a palace fi^om a caravansary." 



An idea — a notion 
An idea is an impression made on the mind by something 
external; a notion is whatever we know about a thing. 
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These words have been much confoundod, and in commoa 
language are \ ery frequently used the one for the other. If I 
mention the Vioid horte to one who has seen that animal, the 
word recalls to his mind the idea of the animal ; but, if I 
make any oilirmaMon about the horse — as, the horse is swifi— 
1 express a notion, or what I know about the horse. 



Say, thus did Bauquo. IfocieJi, iil. 1. 

Thence to behold this new-created world, 

The addition of hie empire, how it showed 

fn proapecl from his tiroDe, how good, how fair 

Answering his great idea P L., vii 55T. 

uideaa we ourselves 

Seek tham with wandering thoughts, and notions vain 

Unhallowed actions— planted like a crown 
Upon the insolent aspiring brow 

Of prejudice fiubdiied ' The Etcsrsion,' ii.] 

Etcercise. 



It waa not long beforo wo found him of no asaBtanee whatever ; he had 

not a single upon the subject, and consequoiitl}', he made so many 

blunders, that he rather retarded than forwarded tho work we wei'o engaged 
upon. 

Hia work, though it displayed no ineonsiderahlo talent, was so full 

of strange -■■ ■ end odd fanciea, that few gave Ibomselves the trouble 

to read it, and it eoou was neglected to a degree which it really did not quite 
deeervo. 

ThoBo who ate deprived of the sense of hearing or eight, can have but 
very imperfect of sonud or colour. 

Ho was full of the moEt extravagant of the coiLslraotion of tho 

world, and the planetary system, and would indulge in tho wildest theorioa 
upon all sorts of speculative questions. 

Those who compose for the first time, generally find fhemsolves at a lots 

in two ways : firstly tliey want , and Eecondly, when they hav9 

theni, (hey do not know how to arrange them. 



A method — a mode. 

The foeihod is the theory upon which the mode is built. 

Method regards the contrivance; mode, tlte practice. Bell 
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and Lancaster invented methods of teacliing. The method is 
the arrangement of tho plan, which is worked out by the 
modes of practice ■which it pursues. The method is in tho 
mind ; the mode, in the hand. Methods aro ingenious or er- 
roneous. Modes are skilful or clumsy. The Chinese method 
of building differs greatly from that of the English. Running, 
jumping, leaping, &c., are various modes of action by which 
a method of gymnastics is worked out. 
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No Boul to dream of. ■ ■ Wordswohih. • Tesrin Sa>lla«d.'\ 

Exercise. 

The whole differa &om tho old one in being much more ample, 

effecting a great deal more in a. shorter time, and in making it much less 
ilkely for the machine to get out of order, 

A duty being once resolved upon, there will be little difficulty in de- 
termining the of performing It. 

" Although a faculty be bom wilt us, there are aeveral for culti- 
vating Slid improving it, and withoat which it will lie very uncertain." 

Tlie of teaching used in echoola are at tho present day far su- 
perior to those in general practice fifty yeara ago. 

There are certain of eipresBion whicl. vary with the times, tho 

fashion of our clothes being not more subject to alteration llian tliat of speech. 

To nndeiatand the nature of a disease, and the proper of curing 

it, belongs to a skill, the study of which is full of toil, and the practice be- 
set witli difficulties. 

" a of epeeoh, which owe llieir preTaJonco to modish folly, die 

away with Iheir inventors." 

" Men are wilUng lo tiy all s of reconciling gniit and quiet." 



An ohseTvance-~an ohseroation. 

These words are both derived from the Latin olservare, to 

keep, and are iised as follows : — An ohservmee, is the keeping 
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of a mJe or law by the performance of the outward ceremonios 
which it enjoins. An observation is the keeping of a fact in 
the mind, for the convenience of adverting to it at some 
future time. The intention of an observance is the fulfihnent 
of a religious or moral duty ; the intention of an observation 
is to increase our own information, or that of others. We 
speak of astronomical observations, and of the observance of 
the laws. 

More honoureii in tlie bteacli tliiiii tlie observan™. 



And from affectionate olisersance gain 
Help, under every change of adverse fate. 

The vmaglnatwe tacnity was lord 



ExeTcise. 

Without a strict of the principlea of moraUty, no maa CBU bo eou- 

aiilered a good ciliien, or a useful member of society. 

His DTB full of good senee, and he has treated the whole subject 

with the greatest perspicuity. 

There is iio counliy in Europe where the of the Sabbath is so 

strictly attoiidcd to as in Knglajid. 

A habit of—— — , and tho power of concentrating our attention etrongly 
on whafevor may ba the object of our inquiiy, are necessary qualifioationa 
for the acquirement of Bohd information. 

During the middle ages, the numeroua and vanous religions ceremonies 

enjoined to the fmlhful, together with the altict of faats and holidays, 

interfered considerably with the industry of tlie people, and were a strong 
bar to the advancement of this coantry in commercial enterprise. 

Many learn more ftom than from rules. 

" Some represent to themsolves the whole of religion as conasting in a 

few easy , and never lay the least refitiaint on the business or diver- 

^ons of this life." 

" The rules of our practice are taken from the conduct of such peisonB 
KB fall within our ." 



The proud man is self-satisfied — wrapped up in his own 
OBlimation — careless of the opinions of others. The wain man 
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has little or no merit, and is greedy of praise at ihc same time 
that ho is conscious of not deserving it, Tliose who Iiave 
more merit than otliers cannot help being conscious of it ; but 
pride does not signify the consciousness of our own superiori- 
ty ; it is the feeling which, in over-rating our own merit, causes 
us to under-rate that of others. Pride is disagreeable and odi- 
OTis ; vanity is ridiculous and contemptible. 

The qualities honest and honorable, when applied to pride, 
deprive it of its odium, and malte it a feeling which no one 
needs be ashamed to own. He wiio has raised himself in so- 
ciety by his own unaided exertions will naturally feel an honest 
and proper pride in his success. 



had not tliy pride 

And iiranderinff yOTiit/, wiien. least wbe sate 

Till pride and worse ambition threw me down 

If thou be one whose heart the holv fotms 

Of young; imagination haye kept pare, 

Stranger! henceforth be warned i andknowlhat ptide. 

However disguised in its owit majesty 

is littleness. Wokiwwoetk, 'Pomsef 

One lesson. Shepherd, let us two divide, 

Taught both by what she shows, and what conceals { 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow of tlie meanest thlag that feels. 

* Hart-Leap WellJ 



Exercise. 

Ho was a man of low mtcllect, and had very little general inforniation ; 
and BO absurdly ,that he was lie laughing-stock of the whole village. 

Nothing can be more intolarahle thaji the cf this new-comer ; he 

insits no one, goes nowhoro, and keeps himself in every respect aloof from 
all the visiters of the place. 

There ia no feeling more satisfactury than that which wo exporl-' 
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snce ill h^viug, by our own elToile, surmounted an ob«[acle, or cvetcoiue a 
difficulty. 

ia increased by solitade — it loves to live alone ; it bbeIis deaeiX 

placBB, away from the haunts of man ; on the contrary, oould not 

eiist out of society ; praise aud flattery aie the food it lives on, and where is 
it to find these in the desert 1 

" matea men ridiculous, odious, and ambition, terrible " 

" 'Tia an old maxim in the schools 
That 'b the food of fools." 



Sit isidy — Tribute. 
Botli these words signify a sum agreed to be paid by ono 
nation to another; but they differ in the following circum- 
atancea. A subsidy is voluntary ; a tribute is exacted. A 
subsidy is paid to meet an exigency ; a tribute ia paid in ac- 
knowledgment of subjection. A subsidy is paid to an ally ; 
a tribute is paid to a conqueror. 

[jr. Ben. Nor rauct oppressed them with great aubeiaies 

Ch, Whj- tribute ! why shouM we pay tribute ! If Csesar can hide Hie sun from 
ns TviUi a Wanket, or put the moon in his pocket, we will pay him tribute for llgU i 
else, sir, no more ttltjute. Cymie^i, iii. 1. 

Then meelii^, joined their tribute to the sea 

brmging each in turn 

The tribute of enjoymejit, knowledge, health 

Beauty or slrength. ' The ExoTsion,' ix.] 



" They advised ths king to send speedy aids, and witli mnch alacrity 

granted a groat rate of ." 

" They that received money, eaid ; Doth not yont master pay 

" The paid by foreign nations was by Jar tlie moat important 

branch of the public revenue during the period of Rome's greatness." 

" It is a celebrated notion of a patriot, that a House of Commons should 
never grant sHoh ■■■■■■■ as give no pain to tho people, lest tha nation should 
acquiesce under a burden they did not feel.*' 

" The Irish lords did ouly promise to become - — — aries to King Honiy 

tho Second ; and such as only pay are not properly subjects, but 

sovereigns." 

A quarrel ensued between the king and the Cominona. They drew Up 
a petition praying him to eend some ary trcops to dsfottd Ihe Palall- 
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nate, lo daolare war againet Spain, and lo many hia eon lo a Protealant 
piineeBs. 

CEsar lauding tho iioit epring, forced tho passage of tlve Thames aliovB 
Kingston, look Verulamluni, received the aubmission and hostages of fieveral 

states, and having imposed — : , quitted Britain for ever. 

" To ndmowledge this was all he did exact. 
Small , whsro tho will to pay was act." 



Toalbnuaf—toah Ue 
To abbreviate audio abridge both Bigmfjr to shorten bm 
to abridge is to sborteti ly condensing or compressing whilst 
to abbreviate is to shorten by contrac ng or cutting aS In 
abridgments, we have ts i ich subs ance only in a smaller 
space. In abbreviations the samp meaning but m fewer 
characters. Single worls are abbreviated wholo works are 
abridged. Lieut., Dr Esq arc abbrev ations for heutenant 
doctor, esquire. Large liistories are abridged for the use of 
young students. A worit in three volumes has been frequently 
abridged into one. 

rffiii. — 'naigli' abbreviated 'ne.' 

Levi's Lab. Last, V. I 
Bn. So are we Csesar's friends that have abridged 
llts time of feaiing death. 3td. Ciej.,iii. l.j 

ExeriAst 

The paper was so full of contractions and , that it was willi the 

greatest difficulty I could decipher its oontcuts 

are necessary for those who eitliei do not wish, or have not the 

power to study subjects in detail. 

The work was in itself so eoneise and every remajk it contained was so 
necessary to the proper undei'standing of the subject, that it was found im- 

" The only invention of late years which has cunttibuted towards polite- 

nesB in discourse, is that of , or reducing words of many syllablea 

into one, by lopping off the rest." 

If we trace the history of the spolten language of any particular country, 

we shall find and harmony to have been the two leading prindpIeB 

which have influenced its various changes. 

" It is one thing to by contracting, another by cutting off." 

" I shall lay before my readers an of some few of their es- 

travagancieB, in hopes that they will in time accustom themaelvea to aream 
a little more lo the pnipoao." 

24" 
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To advance — to proceed. 
regards the end, to proceed respects the be- 
ginning of OUT journey. Wo cannot advance without pro- 
ceeding, nor proceed without advaacing. In advancing, we 
approach nearer the end ; in proceeding, we leave the hegin- 
ning farther behind us. The army advanced three leagues 
into the enemy's country. They proceeded on their journey. 
We advance further. We proceed farther. (See fartlier and 
further.) In fine, to advance refers to the point wo are 
striving to attain, whether in a primary or secondary sense, 
whilst to proceed refers to the point wo start from. The dif- 
ference then between. " to advance in our studies" and " to 
proceed with our studios" will be obvious. 
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Of days advancing toward their utmost length, 
And small birds singing happily to mates 

Happy as tliey. ' The Eioru-sioii,' vi. 

So, from the body of one guiUy dead, 

Atliousand guilty (ears, and liauntingthougbls proceed! 

• Toar on the Ctmlinenl.-] 

Exercise. 

In order to insure our . — ■ in any particular etudy, we must — 

diligently and regularly. 

We had not far before we found ouraolves in a defile, Kurrounded 

on all sides by the enemy's horse ; iii Ibis predicament, tho colonel ordered 

a chosen body of men to and engage the enemy, while he 

with another band to explore a path hy which he might eitrioato his ineu 
from their dangerous podlion. 

As soon as the confusion caused by this inlerruplioii had in some 

degree subsided, the lecturer with his remarks upoa the mtemal 

conation of the Roman empire, and the Bta1« of its bterature durmg this 

Upon recounoitnug his portion, he found he had committed a great 
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enoc in bo far inlo the counlry without BBeiiring a tetieati but 

it was now too late to remedy tlio evil ; he therefore to take every 

means of Etrengtheuing hia position till reinforcements should come to his as- 

" It is woudcrful to obseiTe by what a gradual progreGS the world of life 

through a proili^oas variety of species, befbcB a creatucB is formed 

that is complete ia all its senses " 

" If the scale of heing tiaca by such a regular progroaa hq high as man, 

we may, by a parity of raaaouing, suppose that it still gradually 

through those beings whioli are of a eupeiiot nature to him." 



To appear — lo seem. 
What seems ia in the mind; what appears is external. 
Things appear as they present themselves to the eye ; they 
seem as they are represented to the mind. Things appea] 
good or bad, as far as we can judge by our senses. Things 
seem right or wrong as we determine by reflection. Percep- 
tion and sensation have to do with appearing ; reflection and 
comparison, with seeming. When things are not what they 
appear, our senses are deceived ; when things are not what 
liiey seem, our judgment ia at fault. 

lEdg. The fisharmea, tliat walk upon the beach 
Appear hlie mice Kias J'"°ri i'* ^ 



Ana oft though wisdom wake, saspiolon sleeps 

At wisdom's gate, and to simplicity 

ResiEns her charge, wMle gooJoess thinks no ill 



Like mountain-tops whose mists have rolled away. 

No fonntnin from lis rooky cave 
E'er tripped with fOot so free ; 

That dances on the sea. ' The Tan ApH, Mcrnhgi '. 

Exercise. 

It that be uot only dotaned the property from the rightful oi 

but even appropriated a lai^ portion, of it. 
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As far OS I oau judge of t!io quesUoii, it impossible fo explain, it ia 

any thing lilie a satisfacloty manner. 

ThoEo who m-e not acouetomed to judgo of distances ara very often de- 
ceived ; for maiiy objects which far oiF, bio in reality ranch nearer 

to us than we snppoee. 

I Iiave been informed by persons who hoTo made frequent ascents in a 

balloon, that, upon tliose oocaEioce, the earth like a smalt speck 

when the balloon has attained its greatest height, and the men and women 
upon it no bi^er than mites in cheese. 

In fine weather, at sea, we may often obsHrve a long dark line npon the 

horizon, which rwes up from, the mater, and like land. This is said 

to be the effect of the heat, and sailors conadcr it a sare sign of length of 
tine weather. 

In my dream, I to have taken the shape and size of a bat, and to 

be flying through the dark air at a rapid pace. 

" Lashed into foam, the fierce eonllicting brine 

o'er a thousand raging wayos to brnn." 

" My noble master wiU 

Such as he is, full of regard and honor." 



To articulate — to pronounce. 
To arttculate is to utter distinctly every eyllable of which a 
word is composed. To pronounce is to utter a word in that 
accent and tone which are assigned lo it by ciistora. Articu- 
lation has to do with the distinctness of the syllable ; pro- 
nunciation, with propriety of the vocalizing. A child who 
says possble for possible, artictdates indistinctly ; a child who 
says passable for possible, pronounces improperly. Carelesa 
readers and speakers articulate badly ; foreigners and country- 
men pronounce improperly. 

[Moci. But v;hereforc could not I pronounce, amont 
Manlah, a. 8. 
Hi™. Speak the speech, 1 pray you, as I pronounced it lo yon 
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Of God ' ' ^As ^xcariim,' iv 

He only juflges riglit who weighs, compares 
And, In the stetneBt Eentenca which his voice 
Pronounces, ne'er abandona Charity. 

'l^les.Sotmels.- 

the beauty of the sabbath kept 

With conscientious reverence, as a day 
By the almighty Lawgiver pronounced 
Holy iind blest. ' The Exci^^nox- viii.l 

DomoMhenes is said to have so badly, that in order to cun 

himself of this defect, he lu-pd to coeile speeches with small poUhlea in lii 
mouth. 

Tiiough, in pomt of iiiforma.tioii and style, he was an excellent lecturai 

ho English with so etron? a proilnoLal dialect, that it occnfilonall; 

gave many of his heaiara Boms ddScaltj to undarstand him. 

In order to properly, wa should be accustomed to hear and con 

verse with those who mix in the beat soeiaty. 

Those who have a delect of ^ould be put under the care ol ai 

elocution master. 

The first requisite for a good reader is a distinct . This raa; 

be said to resemble perspicuity in style ; for whatever beauties out wti 
ting may posses, they are without Valuti when unaccompanied by Ihia C! 
sential quality. 

A bad often arises from carelessness ; vicious is the naturt 

consequence of having bad ejamplea for imitation. 

" Speak the epeach, I pray you, as I it to yon." 



To uUnhute — to impute. 
Both tliese words relate to causation. To attrihute is to 
refer to as a known, or a natural cause ; to impute is to refer to 
as a supposed, or an evil cause. Bad health is sometimes at- 
tributed to intemperance. Riots and discontent among a peo- 
ple may be attributed to a bad harvest, or may be imputed to 
the unpopularity of the government. In attributing, we assign 
things as causes ; in imputing, we assign the feelings or acts 
of persons as causes. To impute is generally used in a had 
sense ; to attribute, in either a good or bad sense. 

tea — Iho ment of serviM is seldoni attributed to ihe true and aract performer. 
Jal. And not impute this yielfling to light love 
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PRACTICAL 1 



Of wandering r,L. ix. !14S.] 

Exercise. 

" Perhaps it may ap|)ear upon esamiiiatioii that ttio most polite &gcs urc 

the Jeart virtuous. This may be to the folly of admitting wit and 

learning as merits ill themaelvea, withont considering tho application of 
them." 

•' This obacmity cannot he to want of language in so fp'eat a raaa- 

terofstyW 

" Tho imperfection of telescopes is to spherical glasses ; and 

raathematioiaos have proponndod to figura them hy the conical sections." 

" I have formerly said that I could distinguisli your writings from those of 
any othars ; "lis now time to clear myself from any — — — of self-conceit 
on that euhject." 

" We, who are adepts in astrology, can it lo several causes in. the 

planets, lliat this quarter of our great city ia the re^on of such as either 
never had, or have lost, the use of reason." 

Whenever a great undartaking fails, the blame Is always to those 

who advised it. 



To avenge — to revenge. 
We avenge others; we revenge ourselves. When we re- 
venge, we lolurn evil for evil (real or supposed) done to our- 
selves. When we avenge, we punish an injury done to an- 
other. In both cases, vengeance is exercised ; in the former 
for ourselves, in the latter for another. To avenge is an act 
of retributive justice ; to revenge is an act of passion 
[Cto-. O God, Jf xoy deep ptayera cannot appease tliee. 



ln(. For ■when I am reveng:ed upon ray charm 

avB done all Ara.(a\iCle(ir.,lv.\ll. 

enge, O Lord, thy slaughtered sarnt^ whose hones 
i scattered on the Alpme mountains cold. 



Deep sears of thunder had intrenohed, and ca: 
Sat on his faded cheek ; but under brows 
Of dauntless coura^ and considerate pride 
Wailing revenge ; P. L., i. 
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Ho* wlio by wilful diaesteem of life 
And proud insenaibility to hope 
Afflonls the eye of Solitude, eliall leam 
That her Tnild nature can be terrible ; 
That neither she nor silence lack the power 
To aTenge theu own Insulted niBJosty. 

And, guilt esoapii^, passion then migM plead 
In angry spirits for her old free range 
And the ' wild jusllce of revenge' prevail. 

' Samieis OH Pams)ims7it of Death.'] 

Exercise. 

"The day shall come, Ihe great sag day. 

When Troy's proud glories in the dnst ehall lay."'' 

"'Your health, my Glaucus,' Eaid ho, quaffing a cup lo each loiter of the 

Greak'a name with Ilia ease of the practised drinker; 'will yoa not ho 

on yonr ill-fortune of yesterday ? See, the dice court us.' " 

" Como, Antony, and young Octa.viuB, come, 

youraelvea alono on Cassius." 

" It is a quarrel roost nnnatural. 

To be on him that lorelh thee." 

" With heart of fire, and foot of wind, 

The fierce er is behind." 

" By a ooiitlnued Boriefl of loose, though apparently triyial gratfications, 
the heart is often as thoroughly corrupted as hy the oomraisaion of any one of 

those enormous crimes which sprbg from great ambition, or great ." 

" May we, with the witness of a good conscience, pnraue him with fur- 
ther 7" 

With tears in her eyea, slio related ihe insult she had just received, and 

entreated me to her. 

"The just er of his injured ancestor, the victorious Louie, was 

darting his thunder." 



To compare to — to compare with. 
One thing is compared to another when a reaemhlanco is 
feuad between them : Anger is compaied to a tempest. One 
thing is compared with anotlier when our object in bringing 
them together is to discover the relative worth of each. Art 
when compared with nature is found wanting. Great things 
may be compared with small. 
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It to be com 


pared hia rival candidate, 



Human life has boen comparod a lamp, wliioh, for want of fresh 

oil to feed its flamo, burns but for a Htlle while, becames graduaJly fainter, 
and is at length extinguished. 

We have tut to compare the paintings of these two masters each 

other, to perceive how far superior, in every respect, the ori^al ia to the 

My brother and I had both travelled, at dlilerent times, over the same 

country ; and I foimd, on comparing my noles his, that our opinions 

on the scenery, manners, and habits of the people, agrood in almost every 
particular. 

Burke, in one of hie writings, speaking of the necessity of large open 
spaces for tho recreation and exercise of the poor, compares the parks of the 
metropolis the lungs of the human body. 

WIvat a difTerence do we find when we eomparo tho gaiety and light- 

lioartcdneaa of boyhood the cares and anxiety of more advanced 

life ! how imperceptibly does the etep lose its light, firm, and elastic tread, 
and the voice its full and commanding lone '. 

" Solon compared the people the sea, and oralora and connsellora 

the winds ; for that the sea would ho calm and quiet if the winds 

did not trouble it." 
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To compare — to contrast. 
Things which, bear some resemblance lo each other may be 
compared. Things which are strikingly unhke each other are 
contrasted. When we compare, it ia with a view to shew a 
likeness; when we contrast, it is in order to dissimilitude. 
The dreadful ravages of war cannot be compared to, biit may 
be contrasted with, the quiet blessings of peace. A man may 
be compared to a tree, because we can discover many points 
in which they resemble each other. White is contrasted wilh 
black. 

[Not from his feliows only man may leam 
Righls lo compute and duties to discern. 

WoHDSwoHTii, ' HammUy: 
But stoop, and place the prospect of the soul 
In sober contraEl with reality 
And man's substantial life. ' The Etmrsion,' v.J 



These two men differed so widely in character and habile, that it would 

be absurd lo attempt to institute a between tliem. 

On entering this abode of desolation, what a ■ — - — — prosonled iteelf ! I 
]iad just left a. conipany of light -lie aiied, joyous companions, full of miitli 
and jollity :— 'hero I found the silence of Badness, inlertupted only by the 
Eobs of despair, or the fitful sinielis of painful disease- 
On the two books, I found that both writers had treated the snb- 

ject in nearly a similar manner, and that they difibred only in detaiL 

He who ia in tho habit of hie own condition with that of others, 

will bo obliged to confess that, whatever disappointments or leverseo 
It has been his lot to snffor, ho has many teaisoua lo considor hinieoH 
fortunate, 

" I will hear Bi 

Calmly magnificent, then wo will turn 
To whete to silver Thames first rural grows." 
35 
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To conciliate — to reconcile. 

To conciliate is lo gam the good-will of otliers for ourselsea ; 
to reconcile is to bring together those who have been al 
variance. One man conciliates the esteem of another. A 
common friend reconciles two persons who have quarrelled. 
In conciliating, we attract others to ourselves ; in reconciling, 
we bring two others together. Our manners conciliate ; our 
influence reconciles. 

When we reconcile ourselves to 
make the first advances to them, 
others, we behave in such a way that they make the first ad- 

[Macd. Such welcome and imwelcome tilings at once 



Exercise. 

The kindness and demmicy of Julius Cteaar soon the miude even 

of thof e who had Ijoou his most implacable enenilea 

Tlie two parties ontei'tained naoh a violent hatred towards each other, 

that it roquireJ all the experience and tact of the minister to 

them. 

It was no easymaltor o Euch fierce and savage ftiboe, and in- 
duce them to submit to tho absolute dominion of foreign power. 

I Elvall never be able lo myself lo a life so full of diflioultiea and 

dangera. 

By the mediation of a tliird party, tho quarrol was at length made op, and 
both parties doclarod that tboy were wholly to each otiier. 

The moat difScuIt task for a miniater is lo all the partiea whicli 

axM, in the state lo hia own interests, and to conflicting factions to 

each other. 

" The preacher may enforce liie doctrines in the style of authority, for it 
is his profession to summon moiiliind to their duty ; but an nnconimiasioned 
instructor will study to , whilst ho attempts to correct." 

" It mnst ba oonfosaed a happy attachment, which can the Lap- 

Ifljldex to his fteezing snows, and the African to his scorching sun." 
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To confess — to acknowledge. 
To acknowledge ia to make known by any means of com- 
munication ; to confess is to make known by speaking. An 
acknowledgment is public ; a confeaaion is private. The 
former ia aaid of a fault, or a mistake, and is used in reference 
to venial errors ; the latter applies particularly to graver 
charges. We acknovpledge an omission of duty ; we confess 
a commission of sin. A debt is acknowledged ; a crime ia 
confeased. 



I do confess the vices of my blood. Of^tito, i 


,3. 


K. Hen. Through all tiie KngdomB that ackni 

That I this honour, I this pomp have brought - 

Acknowledged and deplored P. L., i. 

Humbly our fauUs and pardon beg 


■v., lij. 2. 




Then mark him, him who could eo long rebel 
The crime confessed, a kneeUng Penitent 
Before the Altar, where the Saeramenl 
Softens his heart, till from his eyes oulwell 
Tesrs of salvation. 

WQBDSWOnTH. 'SoFmelsDiPa 

DothUiewiU 

Acknowledge reason's law ! ' TSe Eti 


^iskmlcfl 


Exercise. 




tliat we our fanlta ; wi 

1 for Uio injury which our errors : 


may have i 



d a 
oh rs 

T p m that he had done wrong, in allowing the man 

q Ins p ese ven for ft moment ; but he slrongly deuied that tho 

p la n 3 had beon efibcted by hia connivance. 

I was r he was tried and convicted on the clearest evidence 

tha h p n his guiit, and made a long statement of all the 

u n n ed with the robbery. 

Fourteen of tho conspirators were coudenmed and executed ; seven of 
whom died their crime. 

Dangeriield, being committed to Newgnte, the forgery, which, 

though probably of his own contrivance, lie ascribed to the Earl of Castle- 
mam, the CounteBS of Powis, and the five lords in the Tower. 

They died penitentj the juetncEa of tho Eoutenco by ivliiiih thoy 

were executed. 
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EXBItCISES 



T f - fte. 

"Wh n 1 d by another, it is coe- 

I wh p I bo false, it is refuted. 

ifdpp ddan absurdity. "When a 

ig fdh f nmns triumpliant, but does 

I h li li h g In confuting, we prove 

hid — f p he falsehood of an as- 

Op g "9 ^ '^^^1 '^°' ^'^^ confuted ; 

Id n &. are refuted. 



■ — — — Satan stood 
Awhile, as mute, contbundea wlial to say, 
"Wlal lo reply, confuted, and ooiiyinced 
Of his weakaj^utngandfalladoua drtft: 

How wilt thou reason with them, how refute 
Theh idoUsms, tradlBoiiB, paradoiBs t 

Id., iv. 333.] 

EasercisE. 
" 'Tis such absurd, miserable stuff, that wo will not honor it with especial 

" The leamcd do, by turns, the leara'd ■ — , 

Yet all depart unaltered by diapnta." 

'• I'liilip of Maoedon by the force of gold all the wisdom of 

Athens." 

" Ho could on either side dispute, 

— ■, change hands, and still ." 

" He knew that there were so many witnesses in these two miracles, that 

it was impossible to such mtdtitudes." 

" The arguments employeil on the opposite side, in fayor of this yiow of 
the quoBtion, were bo weak and inocaclusiye, that wo had no difficulty in 

He mado some slight eHbii to the charge bccwght against him, but 

irithout success ; and his reputation thus rcceiyed a blow fiom which il 
niyyer aflBrwards wholly recovered. 

" Sslf-doslraclion sought, es 

That excellence thought in fhoo." 
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To conjtLlire — to "uess 
We gue ^ b It the (act we conjccti e oa tl u jossib lity 
oi the fact A conjecture is moie i^gue than a giies^ We 
may hai e a reason for giieBSin^ bi t conjecture is pure 
hazard We guess a persoi o i^e from hia ppearance 
Wl en w e are utterly at a loss to comprehend a sentence all 
w can do is to conjecture its meaning A guess is an ap- 
proach to the truth A conjecture may or maj not be near 
the tiuth In guee^mg we arnve at a probable conclusion 
trom m peifect premises in con|ectinng we arrni. ata^oa 
sible concluaion from uncertain premises 



for this day will pour down 

if I conjectore aught, no drizsling slLowor 
But ralttlng alorm of airows harbod with fire. 

P. L.. vi. M5. 
Already by thy reasoning tills I guess, 

Who art lo lead thy ofispring Id., viii. 85 

Who comes not hither ne'er ahaU know 
How beautiful iHe world below ; 
Nor can he guess how llglitly leaps 
The be xik adown the rooky Etaeps. 

Woudbwobtii. • The Pass af Kirislme.'} 

Exercise. 

Tiie settled gloom of his countenance, hie i-sstlesa eye, and aiiiioua ex- 
pteaaion, made it easy to the unhappy stale of his mind. 

Not having seen hia friend for a Jong time, he that illness was tlio 

cause of his abaence. 

The bUnd man, after carefully passing his hand over the stranger's coun- 
tenance, immediately that it was the same person who had taken 

shelter in his cottage a few weeks before. 

Some children riddles mucli more readily than others. 

Having no suapicion of poiaon, the physician was at a loss to ■ — — — the 
cauBO of such violent eymptoma. 

The landlady, ing by my exterior thai I waa not likely to be a 

profitable customer, replied that she had no acoommodaljon for genllemeu 
of my appearance. 

The mariners ■ — — — by the clouded slate of tlie horizon, and the sud- 
den gnsta of wind, that a Morm waa rapidly approaching, 

"Persons of studious and contemplative natures often entertain them- 
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selves with Uib liialoiy of psist ages, or raiaf 
futurity." 

" And tlieso discoveries make U! 
That sublunary BOience is but 



To contemplate — to meditate. 

We contemplate sensible objects ; we meditate on actions or 
abstract qualities. The stany heavens and the rising sun are 
fit objects for contemplation. Ingratitude, friendship, benevo- 
lence, &c., are proper subjects for meditation. 

When these words are nsod in the sense of to intend, there 
is this difference between them, that contemplate is more im- 
mediately followed by the intended action than meditate. In 
this sense, what wo contemplate, we look upon as likely; 
what we meditate, we consider as probable, but more remote. 
We contemplate a joumoy into the country ; we meditate an 
a abroad. 

[K. Ben. So many baaxs must I oonlemplale 

Z Bmry VI.,u. b. 
3eed (he sundry contemplation of my ttaTBls, in wliich my oden tumi. 
IS jne, is a most humontouE sadness. As Yoa Uka It, iv. 1. 

Kaih. whilst I ait meditating 

On that celestial hajmony I go to. Jiennj Till., iv. 2. 
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Wrapped Id. 
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with the thing 

iribe the Mind and Man 
ContemplaUng ; and who and what he was,— 
The tnmsitory Being that beheld 

This Vision ' The Eicursinn,' IPrefac 

The food of hope 

Ss meditated acllon ; robbsd of this 

Ber sole support, she languishes and dieg, 

id.,iT.: 

Exercise. 

Tho of naturo iills the mind wilh the enbliraest tLoughlfl. 

During the long period of his coniniemeiit, he had full le^iu^ to — 
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ou his past Mies ; and he left tlio prison with a etioug determination to re- 
form his life, and become a joBpootable and uaeful member of Eociaty. 

He was aroused fiom his by the loud report of a gnn, and tumuig 

his head to the right, he perceived two men, ift the dress of hunters, ap- 
proaching the spot where he stood. 

As they had not any danger, they were uHprovided with weapons 

of defence. 

I„ the nature of the Divine Eeiivg, the soul is lost ui her own m- 

Bignifjjianoe, and is utterly confounded by the immenBity and infinity of the 

I have been for eome months a journey to Italy, but I am now so 

overwhelmed withbusmess, that I see no likelihood of its taking place this ye«. 

The poet stood on a lofty erainonee, fomied by the pealc of a raa^y rack, 
and the scone below hun with unmixed delight. 

" I Kncerely wish myself with you to Ihe wonders of God m the 

firmament, rather than the madness of man on the earth." 

" But a very small part of tho moments spent in on Uie past pro- 

dnee any reasonable caution or Balutary sorrow." 



To copy — to imitate. 
To copy has to do with the out\TOrtl appearance ; to imttate, 
with internal signiScation. We copy words; we imitate 
meaning. The result of a copy is a lilteness to tho eye ; the 
result of an imitation is likeness to the mind. In copying, we 
multiply the original ; in imitating, we present a variety of the 
original. In copying a sentence, we transcribe the words 

.. - . . -.. . :^ :-„:*_*;««,. e.r,n*a-r,f*r. -HTd pnn<!fnif.t one 



which it contains ; in imitating a sentence, we construct o 
in a similar manner to the one placed before «s. Tho hand 
copies ; the mind imitates. A painting may be copied ; tho 
style of a painter may be imitated. 

■' [jr,^ ftom the table of my memory 

I'll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past 

mat youth and observation copied taero. 

Himlet,!. i 
P. Ilea. Yet herein will I imitate the sun 

^ I flswy IK, 1. S 
We, that are of porer fire, 
Imitate the starry qiUre, 
Who in their niehUy walchfol spheres 
Lead ia swift round the months ond years. 
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Uyb' PIIACTICAL BXEKCISES 

The voice of wisdom wMsperiog scripture texts 
For the mind's goiemment, or lempar'a peace. 

Wiwro tlie bate columns of those lofty iirs, 
Supporting gracefully a maasy dome 
Of Borabte foliage, seem to iniilate 
A Grecian temple rising from tlie Deep 

Hxercise. 

" Poetry and music have the power of — • mg the mannets of laau " 

" SmcB a trae Imowledge of nature gives us pleasure, a lively of 

it, either in pootry or painting, must produce a much greater ; foe both f hess 
aria are not only true of nature, hut of the best nature." 

" The Romans having sent to Athens and tha Greek cities of Italy for 
"'* °f Oie best laws, chose ten legislators to put them into form." 

"I have not the vanity to think ray equal to the originaL" 

" Wo sliould remember that although it be allowable to form our general 

stylo upon that of some eminent writer, yet Ihat a close and servile 

of the style of any author will lead ns to adopt its faults as ivoil as its 
beauties." 

The two paintings, so closely resemlilBd each other, that It was extremely 
difficult to dotermiuo winch waa the and which the original. 

the six first stanias of this poem. 

" Some imagine that whatsoeyor they find in the picture of a master who 
has acquired reputation, must, of noceasity, bo excellent; and never fall, 
when they , to follow the bad as well as the gj,d thnics' 



To decrease — to diminish 
To decrease is to grow less ; to dtintmsh is to mdke oi be- 
come less. To decrease is relative and gradudl , to dimmish 
is posifivo. To decrease is an infernal, and to diminish an 
external action. In addition to which distinction it may be 
proper to remark, that to decrease is more frequently applied 
to quantity or size, and to diminish, to number Things de- 
crease when they grow less from within, or when the t.au'se 
of their growing less is imperceptible They aie diminished 
when something is taken from them from without, oi when the 
cause of their becoming less ia more evident. Water exposed 
to the sun decreases in quantity. A snowball during a thaw 
will decrease in size. An army is diminished in numbers by 
disease or famine. Many substances decrease in size by 
shrinking, such as flannel, cloth, &c. 
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not a moist eyeT a dry hamU a yellow cheek! a white 

yon tall anehoiing bart 

ed to her cock ; her cock, a Imoy 



Hito tlieit lUminiehea he 



size BO rapidly, that tlje BBrooauta woro in inii 
cipitated to the earth. 

" When the siu> coiiioa lo his tropics, days 
very little for a great whilB together," 

" Crete's ample fiolde to 

Before the Boreai biasls f lie vi 



To dissert — to discuss. 
In. a dissertation, we expatiate upon a subject, and engraft 
upon it our own ideas in order to explain it more fully. A 
dissertation is then an aaaplified discourse. In discussLng, we 
examine the real meaning of what is before us, by shaking 
out, as it were, its points singly and separately, Tlic object 
both of a dissertation and a discussion is to arrive at a more 
perfect knowledge of a subject. In disserting, we add out 
own ideas by way of illustration ; in discussing, \ 
to come at the real meaning. 



" A country fellow dlstiDguishea himself as jiitich in the chvircli-yaid as 
a citiien does upon 'Change ; the whale pariah polities hemg generally 
in that place either after the Eermon or before the bell rings." 

" Plutarch in hie icii on tlie poels, quotea an instance of Homer'a 

judgment in closing a Iiidicrans scene with decency and in 
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" Tliia knotty point sliould you and I ■, 

Or tell a tale 1" 
" Could I, however, topeaf to you the words of a Tsiierabla eage, (for 1 

can call hira no other,) whom I once hoard ing on the topie of 

religion, and whom atill I, hear, whenever I thini on him; yon might accept 
perhaps my religious tlieones as candidly as you have my moral," 
" We are here to only those general exceptions which have been 

■ ions are frequently vpiitton on disputed poinlfl in literature, auch as 

Bontley's on the Epistles of Phalaris, Da PaUK^s on the 

Egyptians and Chinese, &o., &o. 



To equivocate — to prevaricate. 
To prevaricate is to evade a question so as to escapd de- 
tectioa ; to equivocate is to answer a question in such a way 
that two senses are involved. The object of the prevaricator 
is to escape detection ; that of the eqiiivocator is to deceive 
his questioner. The prevaricator shuiHes ; the equivocator 
deceives. An equivocator conceals the real meaning under 
the one put forth ; a prevaricator gives us no information on 
the subject of our question. 

tokeaven. JMoiiEl*, iL 3.] 

Exercise. 

The evidence of this witness was bo full of , that the judge ordered 

that he should be immediately talien into custody, and there held during the 
ploasnro of the court. 

A sentence is when it is equally intelligible in two distinct 

senses ; oa, for example, ui the following Fcenoh eipresaon ; " Je voudraia 

l)ien I'avoir." This, when pronounced, would leave the meauiug , for 

it might Hgnify equally: "I should like U) have it," and " I should like to 

" Several Romans, tatcn prisoners by Hannlba!, were released upon 
obliging themselves by an oath to return again to his camp; among these 
W3B onB who, thinking to elude the oath, went the same day back to the 

camp, on pretence of having forgotten something ; but this was so 

shocking to the Konian senate, that tJiey ordered him to be delivered up to 
Hannibal" 

Irish witnesses are remarkable hoth for their and ; they 

either endeavour to avoid the question altogether, or eke they anawot it in 
such a way as to give no satisfactory information. 
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" Thore is no ing with God when we tae on tlie veiy threshold o( 

IiH presence." 

" A secret liar or or is Euch a one ns by mental wservations and 

otlier Uicks deceives liim to woom lie Epeaks, bemg lawfully called to delirec 
all the truth." 



Toforetel — to predict. 

We foretel by calculatioo, and with some degree of cer- 
tainty ; we predict from pure conjecture. Strictly, no one can 
predict, thowgh wisdom and experience wiU frequently enable 
men to foretel what will happen. Astronomers foretel 
eclipses ; astrologers predict good or bad fortune. 

The noun prediction expresses what is foretold, as well as 
what is predicted, but we should not for that reason place the 
same faith in the predictions of a gipsy or an almanac-maker, 
as in those of a philosopher or an astronomer. 

tGami. MethiiJke, I am a propSel new inspireil 
And thus expiring, do foretell of Mm. 

KiA. IL, ii. 1 

Ce». for these predicliona 

Are to the world ia gejietal, as to C»sar. 

Ji,l. Cai., H. S. 

Moses in figure bears, to infioduce 

One steater, of whose day he shall foretell 

P. L., xiL ai9. 

. — — prediction Etill 

In all things, and aU men, supposes meajis ! 
Williout means used, what it predicts revokes. 

P. R., iii. 35B. 
And, witli this oliange, sharp sir and Mlhig learas 
Foretelling aged Winter's desolate sway. 

' The Eicttriioa,' T.] 

Exercise. 

It has beou . that when London shall join Hampslead, oitraotdi- 

nary changea will take place in England ; what these changes are, the 
prophet did not mention, but there seems erery likelihood that the truth of 
hia will be soon put to the test. 

Aelronomera can calculate eclipses with such preciaon, that they 

the very moment In which they will take place. 

Mr. Murphy, whose weatlier-almanao gained him no high a repnta-Hon 

come yoaiH iiast, goes on oveiy year, but no one any longer places 

faith m hia . 
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The Romaa augurs, whose office it was to — the good fortune or ill 
aaecess of an undertsildiig, wore themselves so alive to tlie absurdity ot 
thoic BEsuinption, that, according to Cioero, they could not look each other 
m the face without bniEtmg inlo laughtei'. 

Though their father perceived and all the difQeuIties and dangers 

they would have to undergo, the sons turned a deaf ear to hk representa- 
lioiis, and, being obstinately bent upon tlie undortaliing, lost no Ume in pre- 
paring for its ejtecuUon. 

" Abovo the rest, tho Bun, who never lies, 
the change of weather in tho ekifs" 



To go bacli — to return. 

Those who are in a place we have left, speak of us as hav- 
ing gone hack; those who are in a place at which we are 
anived, speak of us as having returned. We go back from, 
we return lo. In the former, the idea of the place wo have 
just left is prominent ; in the latter, the idea of tho place we 
are arrived at predominates. A man sets out from London to 
Liverpool; on his arrival at Birmingham, he finds himself 
obliged to go back from Birmingham, and return to London. 

Though the preposition to is not always expressed after the 
verb return, it is always understood. In such phrases as 
" The boy returned from school," there is always understood, 
to his father's house, or some such equivalent. The same re- 
mark (of the preposition from) may be made of the verb " go 
back." 

In going back to sdiool in Wittenberg 

Ham. The undiBcoverea country, from whose b lurn 

Ketum Alpkeoa ; tte dread voiee is past 
That flhnink thy alieanis ; rBtum SioiUan Muse 



Ot sflEse were bJjIo lo retui 
And surely as thoy vanish. 
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ON EXGLISH SYNOKVMES. 


dUi. 








Exercise. 




"To- 

of knowledge 

After rema 
examine all 


- the bnaness in liaiid, the use of a little insiglit in tliose parla 
\a Ij) accustom our miiids to all sorts of knowledge." 

iniiig wLtii ua for two months, durmg which he had leiEure lo 
the curioeitioa in tho neighborhood, he home to his 



frienda in the conntry, where ha is now engaged in writing a work on the 
natural history of this place. 

Ha-ving dlBCOvered that my trunk had been left behind at Wisbaden, I 

was obhged to from Biberieh to WiBbiidon to fetch it, which do- 

tained me a night longer than I had mtendocL 

When ho had gone through the usual course of study in (he medical 

Bohoola, he from Paris with tho inteiilJon of establiehiiig himself as Q 

phyacian in London. 

I knocked at my friend's door and aslted it ho had London ; the 

servant answered that he had been in town, but that he was 



To prevail loith — to prevail upon. 
We prevail with another, when our influence is sufliciently 
atrong with him to persuade liim to do that to which he was 
not inclined ; we prevail upon another, when our arguments 
are sufficiently strong to cause him to do that to which he 
was violently disinclined. An address to the feelings pre- 
vails vyiih another ; an address to the reason prevails upon an- 
other. Milton makes Eve say : " The serpent prevailed with 
me." Charles the First could not be prevailed upon to give 
up tho command of the army. 

tare^ . ihere is some hope the ladies of Rome, especiaUy his mother, may 



p,^ What false Italian 

(As poisonous longued, as handed) Hath prevailed 
On thy too ready hearing! (W«h"e, ui 
Bnt ivilH the afflieted in his pangs their senna 
I,ittlepre™l S. A,. 6Hi.] 


. S. 


Eixercise. 




"'■'Herod, heating of Agrippa's arrival m Upper Asia, went thither to 

him and him to B.ocept an invitation." 

Upon asEuranoea of revolt, the queen was to Bend her lorcee 

upon tliat expedition." 
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" He was lo restrain the Earl of Bristol upon iiia firat airival" 

" Bome judiciouB friand to be youc constant hearer, and allow him 

the utmost freedom." 

" They are more in danger to go out of the way, who are marching 
under Che conduct of a guide, that it is a hundred to one will mislead them, 

than lie that has not yet taken a step, and is likelier to be to inquire 

after the right way." 

" Haying reasoned with him for some time on his folly, and seriously en- 
treated Iiim to consider its inevitable consequences, I at last liim ti' 

revoke the order." 

obdurate muide Lothlng 



To repeal— to revoke. 

Both these words mean to call back. Repeal, from the 
French rappehr ; and revoke, from the Latin revocare. 

We revoke what has boon said, we repeal what has been 
laid down, as law. Hence, edicts arc revoked, and statutes 
are repealed. The proclaimed law is revoked ; the written 
law is repealed. We do not say the repeal— but the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes : neither do we speak of the revo- 
catioa — ^but of the repeal of the Irish Union. Both words are 
used chiefly io a legal or political sense. It should also be 
observed that a single individual revokes, and that an assem- 
bly repeals. Emperors and kings can revoke a sentence ; the 
Parliament can repeal laws. 

f ai. repeal daily any wholesome aet establielied against tlie rich. 

^c. Let them assemble ; 
And on a safer judgment, allreFoko 
Your ignorant election. Id., a. 3. 

Whence Adam soon repealed 

The doubts that in his heart arose P. i,,¥ii.59. 

— ■ and revoke the high decree. 

Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 

Then- freedom Id,, liL 128.] 

Etcerase. 

No arguments could induce the cruel Sultan to the deereo ho had 

published against these unoffeuduig people, and in a few weeks, they were 
all banished frorn the country. 

Such laws aa are not found neoesBaiy to eiecut*, or which have arisen 
fl'om circumstaiicea no longer exisliug, ehould be immediately . 
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The order was ■ just in time to nave ths poor piieoiior, who, other. 

wise, wonld have inevitably aui&red death that morning. 

The of thoEB taxes which preesBd most heavily on tho poorer por- 
tion of the popnlation was now found absolutely iisceaaary, and a law was 
prsBBd to that effect, at the boguiiijng of the Bessiou. 

Seeing the injury they had caused, the king determined these 

privileges, and to throw open the competition to all ranlra of llie state. 

" When we abrogate a law as being ill-made, tlie whole canso for which 

it was made still remaining, do we not herein our own deed, and 

upbi'aid ourselves with folly 1" 



Shall— will 
The following explanations will shew the distinction be- 
tween these auxiliaries i — 

I. When the sentence is affirmative, shall, in the first 
person, expresses purpose or intention ; in the second and 
third, it commands. 

WUl, in the first person, promises ; in the second and third, 
it expresses purpose. 

II. When the sentence is interrogative, shall, in the first and 
third persons, asks the permission or advice of another ; in 
the second, it asks the intention of another. 

Will is never used properly (interrogatively) in tho first 
person singular or plural ; in the second, it inquires about the 
will, and in the third, about the purpose of others. 

The table below will perhaps more clearly explain the dis- 
tinction between these words, so puzzling to natives as well 
as to foreigners. 



I, (Affirmatively.) 



I shall go = 


I mtond lo go. 


I will go = 


I pi-omlse to go. 


You shall go = 


I comnmnd you tt 


You wili go = 


You intend to go. 


He Bhall go = 




He will go = 


Ho intouda to go. 
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Plural. 
, ( We shall go = We intend to go 
'■ ( We wUl go = We promise to go. 
3. As tJie fdngular. 

a J They Ehnll go = I command them tf 
I They will go = They hitend to go 



II. 


(Interrogatively.) 


Shall I go! 
WiUIgo? 
Shall yon go 
Will you go 


SingaUr. 
= Do you wish me to go ? 
= iacorrecl (neter said.) 
, ? = Do you mtend to go 1 


Shall he go! 


' = Do you permit him to go? 
= De^hej^';^^7Jtogo? 


Will he go! 



J S Shall we go! = Do pu | ^^j^^ J ns to go ! 

i Will we go 7 = iijcorreci (never said) 
a. As the Gingnlar. 

g 5 Shallthey go? = Do you choose them lo go ! 

^' (Will they go! = Do they intend to go ? 





e shaU hariny in oi 












he shall 


lo the matt 


e1,pla«; 


1. Id. 


poulliis Triton 


of the ^ 


nw™!! 


i^you 








Id. 


This was my s. 


pooch, and . 


I Hill speak 't ag 





-Kyouwii 


11 pass 


Id. 




He will sh 














Whit shaU I a 


o! saywha 


tl wha 


taliallli 



Jftn. Will thou be lord of the whole world T 

Ant. and Cleop. 

Jmg. Will ray lord say so! CjmieJiiis, 1. 7. 

jUam. Mastar, go on ; and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, With truth and loyalty. -is V™ Like It 
I, too, will haie my Mugs tnat take 
From me the siga of life and death. 
Kingdoms shall shift about, like clouds 
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This chilli I to myself nill talio ; 
She shall be mine, and I mil make 
A Lady of my own. 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To Ler ; and she shall lean bei ear 

In many a secret placfl 

Where riiuiels dance their wayward round 

Shall pass into her face, ' Pdoms oJ fhe ISiagiaalim.-] 

Exercise. 

" I lift up the veil or my wealraaas any furtlicr, or is this die- 
closure sufficient 1" 

" What we say ? Which of these is happier 1" 

" IIo was a man, talie him for all in all, 

We ne'er look upon his Ulio again." 

" I not urge that private considerations ought always to give way 

to the neceseitiee of the public." 

" The law bo known to-morrow to fai' the greatest number of 

those who may ho tempted to hreali it." 

I go to Brighton to-morrow, and take an eaily opportuni- 
ty of calling on your friend there. 

" But of the tree of knowledge of good and evii thou not eat ; for 

ill the day that thou eafeat thereof, thou surely die." 

" Thou not ioavo mo in the loathsome gravo 

His prey, nor suffer my unspotted soul 
For ever with corruption there to dwell" 



To wake — to waAen 

To wa&e is to cease from sleeping , to iluApii is to make to 
cease from sleeping. The former is an intransitive, the 
second, a transitive verb. This explanation will be illustrated 
in the following examples ;— " The child uioif at &ix o'clock," 
and, " They wakened the child, at six o'clock."* 

These verbs, when used with the prefix a, (awake, awaken,) 
have a more intensive meaning; thus, one who wakes, no 
longer sleeps ; but one who awakes, rouses himself up from 
his sleep, and shakes it off. Again, one who wakens another 
interrupts his sleep; but one who awakens another takes 

* By the oMor authors these Iwo Tcrba were used mdiscriininately ul a transitive 
or InWansitiTa sense; but llie difference here eiplained is observed ty all tiie best 
modern writers 
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! that he shall not fall again into his former state of 



Bleep, 


J,,. ^__,_ ^^^^^^^ 


and, 




llave wskea their sleepets 






Post. • — Poor wreleLes, llist depenfl 




On graatness' favour, dream as 1 have flone 






WakcandtoanolhiDB. 


' CsmSsJins, T. < 




SKk. yom sleepy tliougbts, 






WMoh here we waken to our connlry's gooO. 






Rich. III., ill r 




Pra. in my taJse brotlier 






Awaied an evil nature . — - 


Tempetl, i. S. 




OH. From miserable slumber I awaied. 


As T™ tiSB II, iv 3. 




Ccm. I offered to awaHen his regard 






For Ills prlTate friends. 






WSen Adam waked, so customed 


P.£.,v.3. 




We may no longer slay : go, waieii Etc. 


Id., xii. 5B4. 










That almnbeted ; wakes the bittei memory 












Venus now wakes and waftens Love 


Comus, 124. 




ere the odorous breath of mora 






Awakes llie slumbering leaves 












Awakening, thus to hira in secret spaJte. 


P. £., V. 67S. 










Weeping, and weeping hate I waked 






truths that wake 






To perish never. 'Mi„. 


\atirms of IjimtoFlaiilg.' 




Diverang evii purposes, remorse 








'■Th^E^cursii,„,'i-' 










Tire gentleness of heaven broods o'er the Sc 






IJEleii [ tHe mighty boinj is awaie. 






And doth with his etonal motion make 






A Bonnd Uke thunder— oterlastlnely. 


' Mistd. Sminr!i •] 




Exercise. 




"I call 
of it." 


not tliink any timo, . — —lag or sleeping, 


witliout being sousiblo 


" When he was witli the noise 





And saw the baaaf so Email, 
What 'a tba, quoth he, tha,t gives so weak a voict 

That men withal?" 

" The book eniJa abruptly with his mg in a frighL" 

" Alack, I am afraid they have 

And 'tis not done!" 
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' The Boul has ils curiosity more than ordinarily when it i 

thtraghts upon the conduct of such mho have behsTed IhemaelyeB wicli 
on equal, aroEigned, a cheoi-fu], a generous, or heroic fejuperia the e; 
of death." 

" Death is a scone calculated to some feeling in the most oh- 

durate breaat." 

I at five o'clock, and rising immediately, prepared for my de- 

I desrod the eervaiit to -■ me at aeven the nost morning. 



A U — Every — Each . 
All is collective j every is distributive ; each is restrictive. 
All describes things or persona taken together; every de- 
scribes them taken singly ; and each describes them taken 
separately. In the three following phrases,— 1. All the men. 
2. Every man. 3. Each man, — the first designates a body ol 
men taken together ; the second may designate the same 
number and in the aamo positioHj hut considered singly ; the 
third considers them apart from each other. Besides these 
distinctions, it is to be remembered, that each relates to two oi 
more individuals ; every, always to several. 

[ Joj. All the world's a stage, 

And all tiie men and women merely players. 



A wave of Uie sea, that you miBM over do 
Notldng but that i mote eliJl, sffll so, and o 
No other function: Eacnyourdomg 
So aii^tula'' i" each particular. 
Crovma what you are domg in the present ( 
That all yonr acta are queens. Wii 

By all Uie nymplis that nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance. Con 
Iknow each lane and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bnshy doll of tins wild wood. 
And every bosky bourn from side to side. 
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SBS 




-AsDeeplc 

BhouMng through one valley calls, 

For praiao and eaaselesa gratulaQon, 
Into the ear of Go^, llieir Lord ! 


.Deep, 


IlaownwUdliberlies; 

Is flowliig in the breeze. ' Poem 




And I oonld wish my days to be 


■Pd™ 


sonPm 


From ancient Rome, downwards thrc 


.ash ami 


Ibrigjll, 



Of rival glory. . • Tour in ftolj.'l 

Exercise. 

^ man's performances, to be rightly estimated, muat be compared 

lo tlie state of the nge in which he lived." 
"Taken singly and iiidividuaJly, it might be diffienit to eoneeive how 

event wronght for good. They must be vlewfld in their conso- 

quenoes and effects." 

"Harold, by hia marriage, broke measures with the Diito of 

Normandy." 

" And Brutus is an honorable man, 

So are they , honorable men " 

" one that has any idea of a foot, finds that he can repeat that 

idea, and joining it f o tho former, make the idea of two feol." 
" Wise Plalo said the world with men was stored. 

That succour lo other miglit afford." 

"Aristotle hae long dnce observed bow unreaaonable it is to expect the 

same kind of proof for thing, which we havo for some thuigs." 

Though it is onr duty to live amicably, we cannot live in. friendship, with 



Any — Some. 

Some IS a certain mdividua! or collective quantity, in other 
respects indefinite A.ni/ is whatever individual or quantity 
you please it is appbed lo all individuals of every apeciea, 
and is iadofinito m every respect. 

Some men n ish to speak to you. 

I do not wish to sen any men. 

Some houses are more convenient than others. 

Aay houses arc. more convenient than this. 
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Something lias happened to ves me. 
T never knew any thing so provoking. 

[DrL If ever you haTe looked, on betlcr fiaya 
If ever been where btOla have knolled to ohun 
If ever sat at any good, man's feast. As 

jjlys. — heavens, what somo men di 

While some men leaye to do [ 
How Bome men creep In skittish fortune's luU, 
"While others play the idiots tn liet eyes : TV 
Can any motta! mliture of earth's mouM 
Breathe saoh divine enchanting ravistunent 1 



Stranger I henoefoiUi be warned ; and know that pride 

Howa'er di^uiaed in its own maiesty 

Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any Eving thing, hath faculties 

Whicli be baa never used ; that thought with him 

la in it! bifanoy. — WoKoawoHTH, ' Early Pmi 

No— man is dear to man. ; the pooreat poor 

When they can know and feel that tlicy have been, 

Themselves, the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessmgs — ' The CavAsrlnad Beggor.'l 

Exercise. 
I have seen thing lo-day which struck me as very remorkaUu. 

If you n 
thing carious to shew you. 

Shall I Bend you frmtT Not '■ — , I thank you. 

Wo must converse on thot subject day when we are alono, and 

ihero is no one to interrupt ua. 

I shall be at home all day to-morrow ; and shall be liappy to see you at 
hour yoa chooso to come. 

At rate, I shall be sure to see you time before your de- 
parture for India. 

Never allow your time to pass in total inactivity: occupaton, 

however ineignifioant, is better than, hoing idle. 

children have a quicker perception than others; but those who 

have common sense can generally rnidersland what is clearly oipl^ned. 

" of Item did as Jio great honor by their cldma of kindred." 

" How fit is this retreat for uninterrnpted study ! one that sees it 

will own, I conld not have chosen a more likely place to converse with the 

It Jo (he shores did fly, 

to the woods, or wMther fear advised. 

But running from, all to destruction hie." 
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m — Ordinary. 

1. The iistinctioii between these words when they signify 
of frequent use is this ; What is common ia done by many per- 
sons ; what is OTdinary is repeated many times. Ordinary 
has to do with the lepetitioa of the act ; common, with the 
persons who perform it. Thus, to dine is a common practice, 
because it is done by many persons ; and it is an ordinary 
practice, since it is repeated every day. As nouns, the same 
difference exists between the two words ; a common is a piece 
of ground which many persons have an equal right of enjoy- 
ing ; an ordinary is a meal repeated daily or weekly, 

3. In the sense of low, ordinary wants distinction ; 



Wtoso heart Ihe oceustomea aiglit of death makes hard, 
FaUs not the aie upon tlie humblefl neck, 

But frst bega pardon, As You Like II. iii 

Cos. Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To Blale Willi ordinary oslhs ray love 

To every new protester. Jalius a^ar, i. 2. 

This would surpass 

Common revenge P. L., ii 3J1. 

Nor do I name of men the eommon rout, 

Tiiat, wmaettng loose abont, 

Grow up and perlsli, as the summer-fly, 

Heads williout name, no more remembered. S. A., 671, 

Whoso powers shad round him in tHe eommon strife. 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 



Exemse. 

" Men may change their climate, but they cannot tlieir natura. A man 
tliat goes out a fool, cannot ride or eail hiiiiBelf into souHe." 

" Thougi in arbitrary governments there may be a body of laws ob- 
scured in the fcrma of justice, they are not sufficient to BOCHre any 

rijjhta to the people, beoaoeo they may be diepensod with." 

" Thoiigh life and eonso be to man and brutes, and their opora- 

lioas in many things alike ; yet by this foim he lives the life of a man, and 
not of a bmto, and has the sense of a man, and not of a brute." 

It is a )y received opinion that art cannot flourish without patron- 
age ; that is, that unless, in every countiy, individuals of iank and wealth 
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stow soma of their riches in encouraging tlie cflbrta of the artist, thoee 
Forts must fail, snd fheir originator muEt languish in porcrty and neglect. 
" Neithot is it strango that Ihore should be myetories in divinity, as well 

in the operations of nature," 

" Every reader, npon the publishing of a now poem, has will and 

■nature enough to turn eereral passages of it into tidicule, and veij ottea 

the right place " 



Enormous — Immense. 
Enormous is out of rule ; immense, beyond 
mOTis is properly applied to magnitude 
and distance. A giant ia enormous ; tlie ocean 
A man of enormous strength is one who is stronger than mos 
men ; a man of immense strength is one whose strength is in^ 
calculable. Immense expresses a higher degree than enor 
moua. Milo of Crotona was said to possess enormous strength. 
Samson was endowed with immense strength. 

ilfoi In what enormity is Mwcius poor, that you two hare not m abundance 7 

Titan, heaven's irst-bom, 

With tls enormous brooa, and birttoiebl aeiied 

By younger Satnm. F £., 1.511. 

lifted np so high, 

I 'sdained subjection, and thought one step higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 

The debt Immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome ; sUll paying, still to owe. P. i., iv. 58 

Thither the rainbow eomes— the cloud— 

And mists that spread the Hying shroud ; 

And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast, 

That, if it conld, would hurry past ; 

Mine was unable to attain. Immense 

The space that sereFed us I But, ^ the sight 

Communicates with heaven's ethereal oxba 

Incalculably distant ; so, I felt 

That consolation may descend from (at. ' Tlie Etccursini,' tii.] 

Exercise. 

The national debt of Great Bnl^ in calculated at between eight and 

nuie hundred millions sterling ; au sum, and which would appear 

sufScieHt to crush the energies of the most industrious nation on earth. 

The hydro-oxygen microscope magnifies to 10,000 times, so that mitea 
ia cheese, when seen through its tube, appear of an size. 
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The greater part of North Amorid 

with forests, which have bei 

eettlais iiicreBaed, and renuired the grt 
" It is FelatedofMaximin, the Rome 

eiie, that his wife's bracelet i 

and also that his strength was so , that he could break a horse's leg 

with a kick." 

The ejrpanse of ocean which here presents itself to the eye of the 

BBtooished beholder, fills him with the subUmest thoughts. 

His appetite was so , that one of his usual meals would liave suf- 
ficed Ui BafMy the dssires of four ordinaiy meu. 

" The Thraeian Aoamas his falchion found. 

And hew'd the giant to the ground." 

** O goodness infinite i goodness — '. 

That all this good of evil shall produco '." 



Ferocious- — Savage. 
The etymology of the word ferocious is, partaking of the 
nature of beasts ; the derivatioa of savage points to a particular 
mode of life ; viz., that of the woods. Ferocious is, there- 
fore, like a wild beast ; savage, like an inhabitant of the 
woods. Ferocious is opposed to gentle ; savage, to civilized. 
The cruelty of a savage is the consequence of lais mode of 
life, of his want of intercourse with his fellow-men, &c. ; the 
cruelty of a ferocious man arises from his natural disposition. 
Savages a^e not always ferocious ; many of them have been 
remarkable for their gentleness of disposition. The savage 
man requires culture and civilization ; the ferocious man ro- 
quires taming. 

lOrl, speak you so gently 1 Pardon me, I pray you ; 
I thought that all things Tiad been savage here. 

As You IMC Ji, a T 
O, might I here 



In him the savage virtue of the Eaoe, 
Revenge, and all fetocloua thoughts were de 
Nor did he change ; but keep in lofty place 



id amoi^ tlie lordly flree I 
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Exercise. 

Amoug civiliied men, we have ae many examples of brutality, as 

among the untutored savages of the woods. 

The pErties of Amorican Indiana who lately visited London exhibited all 

the varietieB of a life before their ^ectatots ; they pitched their 

tents, sang, danced, shot at a target, &c. 

Tha Romans were considered a civilized people, and yet, where do w" 

find more frequent eiamplee of a disposition than among tlie KomBU 

soldiery T 

It is an error to si^pose that the habits of a .ife neoeisaariiy in- 
volve cruelly of diaposisiou, though it must be admitted that they frequently 
produco that result 

Of all the tribes which contributed to the doatmction of the 

Koraan empire, the Huns wore the moat and the most formidable. 

The victory which the rebels had thus gained was followed by the most 
cruelties. 

The nature of the young barboiiaii was sooii softened by hie in- 
tercourse with the inhaWtants of civilized nations. 

" The choiacter of Moloch appears both in the battle and the 

council with exact consistency." 

" ThuH people lived altogether a — — - lite, till Satmn, oiriving on thcio 
eoaatfl, devised laws to govern them." 



Grecian — Green. 
The adjectives Greek and Grecian are often indiscriminately 
used. "Bite distinction which ought to he ohserved helween 
them is as follows r — Greek signifies belonging ^o Greece ■ 
and Grecian, relating to Greece. We may speak of a Greek 
poet, the Greek language ; and of Grecian architecture, o" 
Grecian history. An imiiation of what is Greek, is Grecian. 
A Greek helmet is one preserved as a piece of antiquity ; a 
Grecian helmet is one made of the same form and shape, A 
Greek temple is a temple in Greece ; a Grecian tomple is 
one built upon the model of a Greek temple. 

[Where Uie bare columns of those loiCy firs. 

Supporting ^acefujly a massy dome 

Of sombre foliage, seem to imitate 

A Grecian temple rismg from the Deep. ' Tht! Excvriim,' hi. 

— characters of Greek or Roman fame. 

a? 
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Exercise. 

" I ehall publish, very speedily, the translation ot a htlle manu- 

Bcript," 

" Look upon Greece and its free stales, and you would tbink Us Lnhttbil- 
ants lived in different clunates, and under different heareiia from those at 
present ; bo different are the geniuses which are formed raider Turkish 
slavery, and liberty." 

" In tho ■ tougiie he hath his name Apoliyon." 

" The whole school of the rhetojicians of that time, (the rdgn of 

Hadrian,) who looked upon themselves as forming a second golden ago of 
oratory, spoke and wrote from the models of the ancionts, but, unfor- 
tunately, there is no substance in what they spoke and wrote." 

" It is not surprifflug, however euipahic, that in opposition to the general 
taste of mankmd, many atill admire, and labour to restore, tho Gothic 

architecture; or Itat, tired of beauty, they endeavour to import uito 

northern eiimatee a style often mixed and modified with tiieir own grotesque 
or puerile inventions." 



Handsome — P retty. 
Handsome qualifies wkat is at once striking and noble. 
Pretty is said of that which combines the quaUties small, 
regular, graceful, and delicate. We admire what is hand- 
some ; we love what is pretty. Trees are hajidsome. 
Flowers are pretty. Neither handsome nor pretty is of 
necessity combined with expression, though they i^ not ex- 
clude it. A man may be handsome, and a woman pretty, 
without either of them having an intelligent expression. The 
words imply merely regularity, proportion, and symmetry. 



Ut-go. 


the knave 


is hands 


ome, yoong - 
Olh 


— .. 


Oil. And that some dew, wMcli h 
Was wont to sweU, Uke tounil and < 
Stood now withm the pretty flowrcti 
Like tears, that did their own disgri 


mcUmeontli 
jrient pearls, 
s' eyes, 
loe lewafl. 


LBbuOs 


And in my leaves— now she 
The lumct lodEed, and fo 
ChanlBd his pretty songs, 

Hai little voice or none. 


d and go 
wheny. 

WOBES 


WOKTH, T™ 


.^tfth. 




Exercise. 






K>t of thi 


3 hiU stood a 


~- collage in tlie m 


idsl of s 



gardun filled with tho choicest plants and fioweiB. 
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The towu-houBQ ia a building of the Done order, extending Ihrco 

hundred yards along tho river, and has a very striking appearance from 
wliatevei' side yon appi-oach it. 

Beboni, the traveller, was a tall, man, of eilraordinary muscular 

BlJenglh, aiid able to eapport the greatest faligufs. 

I had got over the slile, and waa wallqng through the field, when I pet* 
ceived a group of children amusing themselves in the neighbouring meadows. 

Tiiey were daucing in a ring round one of the est little girla I ever 

beheld, and repeating, as they danced, some linea, which I waa not near 
enough to understand. 

Tho Forget-me-not, one of the eat flowers I ever saw, grows wild 

on the hills of Pru^ia and Naaaau. 

" Dresden is the aoatost town I have seen in Germany ; most of the 
houses are new hnilt, and the Elector's palace is very ." 

" The SaioQ ladies resemble tlie Austrian no niore than the Chinese do 
those of London ; they are very genteelly di-eascd, after the English and 
PVench modes, and have generally faces." 



Impertinent — Insolent. 




Imperlinent and insolent are both Latin words. We are 


impertinent when we do or say any thing which 


does not be- 


long to us, or which is not our husincss. We 


1 are insolent 


■when we are heedless of the rank or position : 


in society of 


those whom, we address. The impertinent m 


an shews a 


want of discretion; tho insolent man, a want of 


humility, or 


self-respect. 




■ (Pro. ■ — — wiUiout tlie -which, llis story 






esl,' i. 8. 






A worthy officer i' the war ; but hisolent, 






JBtlJ JV 


buttoSmiw 




That wliioh before us Ues in daily llTe. 




Is Uia prime wisdom ; what is more, is fume, 






Tiii. IM 


No less the people, on then holy-aaya, 






im. 


Ishouldbelom 




To most tlio radBHess and swilled insolence 




Of anoh rude wasaailars. — Coims 


,178. 
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Exercise. 

It 15 much more difficult lo beat the haughtines of our Bupeflora, 

than the bahaviour of oar eqaals or inferiors. 

Hie indieoretion was unparalleled ; and his curioaty so insatiable, tliat he 
was continually asking tho most questions. 

is a quality peculiar to littla muide, end resulte from want of dis- 
cretion Bud good aense ; may exist in comtiination with a stmng 

jndgmeat, and ia nearly allied lo conceit and egotism : the former excites 
our pity oc contempt, tJie latter is always odious. 

A modest and respectful deportment ats well upon all pei'sons, especially 

upon tha young, in whom an forwardness, and piying cnriosity, are 

moat reprehen^bte qualities. 

Findmg that his deceit was likely to bo discovered, and having exhausted 

oil his arts of concealment, he aasuraed an lone, expecting to frighten 

hia accusers into a belief of what he could not persuade them was true. 

On bemg queationed by tha master about what he knew of tho matter, 

lie hoy replied, with great , that he was his own master when the 

Bohool-houra were over, and that he waa not respondble for his actiona to 
any one but hia parents. 

" TTie ladies whom you visit thuvk a wise roan the most — ci-oaturo 

living ; therefore you cannot be offended that they are displeased with you." 

" We have not pillaged those pi-ovmccs whidi we rescued ; victory itself 
hath not made us niaatcra," 



Ingenious respects the intellectual; ingenmtts, the moral 
man. Ingenious appears in the work ; ingenuous, in tho face. 
Men are ingenious who invent or contrive what raises our ad- 
miration. Children are ingenuous in whose character there is 
no deceit. An ingenious contrivance ; an ingenuous answer. 
Both these words, in their derivation, lead us to the idea of a 
natural, inborn quality ; the one moral, the other intellectual. 
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Cay, volatile, ingenious, quick to leam 

And prompt to eKhibit all that he poeaesseu, 

Or could perform. ' Ths Eicui-iiun,' vl 

An object beauteous to behold , 
Well-born, well-bred ; I sent him torUi 
tngenuoiia, IxinoconI, and bold ^ Poena oit tlii Ajfection^'i 

Eaierctse. 
i{o wlio does not choose to screen himself fi-oin punishment hy a falso- 

hood, (iTll ly confess his fault. 

Au behaviour is, in some degree, a compensation for faults cora- 

Ho ja wlio is apt at iuTenOng modes of evading difficulties, or who 

cau with facility construct machines which shall answer certain intended 

It is to disdain! a Utie to that praise which wa are coneciolB of 

An artisan is ready at contrtvances, and is qnick at applying them 

lo his handicraft. 

The youngest son is a noble boy, with a frank and couulBUanco, 

and by far the handsomest of the family. 

What is there which the of man will not at length accomplish ! 

lie ekims over the surface of ths ocean, dives into Iho deepest recesses of 
the eaitb, and even soars into the regions of the slty m seainh of knowledge. 

On being asked the question, the boy ly acknowledged hie fault, 

and told every tiling he knew of the transacUon. 

" Compare the pliableneas 1« virtuous counsels which is in youth, 

to the confirmed obstinacy m an old sinner." 

" to theu^ nun, every age 

Improves the aria and matrumenls of rage." 



Lisoi e — Ttdio-u 
JrAsomei? from the Saxon iteoj-csiOT bunging pim hurtliil, 
tedious is from the Lalm tisdium wearmess caused by time 
Irksomenesa is ibe iineas ness of mind caused by the contem- 
plation of what must be done and is disagreeable to por 
form. Tedion^neos is the uncts ness caused by continuing 
for some time engaged m the same action The nature of the 
thing to be done makes it irksome , the time it takes domg 
makes it tedious, TediouSj then, can never be said of what is 
to he done, since it is the consequence of action already begun 
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and continued. A work to be done may be irksome, a work 
nearly completed may be tedious. 

Whs. Thy compsiny, wMch erst was irksome to me, 
I will endure. ~ — ■ Js You Liie It, iii. 5. 

Lea. Life is hs tedlouB oa a twice-told tale, 
Veiiiig llie dull ear of a drowsy man. King John, iii. 4 

For not to Irksome toil, but to delight 
Heinadeus,BnddeigIittoreaBonjoInea. P i, 11.243 
More solemn than the todious pomp that \yait3 

On princes U,, v. 355 

Ne'er can tlie way be irlisorae or forlorn 
That winda iolo itself for sweet return. 

WoBDSwonTii. ' Tour in ScoHani 

The story linger in my he irt ; I Ibar 

'Ti3 long sjid tedious ' 77.s Excwsim,' 1.] 



" There is notliing so q3 gonoral discourses, especially when tliey 

tnrn chieSy upon words." 

"They unto whom we shall seom are in uowiae injured by us, 

because it is in their own hands to spare that labour wliioh they are not will- 
ing to endure." 

Many persons find it yery to giye and receive visits. 

Having neither books, nor companions, he was at a loss to know how to 
employ the hoiuH, whon, to his great suipiise and satisfaction, he re- 
ceived a letter which informed him liiat an intimate friend was then residuig 
at a bonse not three miles from tbe place. 

Suchia the perversity of human nature, that we frequently find our oocn- 
pations simply from, the consciousness that we are obliged to be en- 
gaged in them. 

At last we arrived at the end of our journey, the in 

wMoh I must relate to you in detail the first opportunity. 

" For not to toil, but to delight 

He made us." 
" On minds of dove-lilie innocence possessed. 
On lightened minds that hask in virtue's bear 
Nothing hangs ." 



Liable — Siiiject. 

What we are subject to arises from the nature oi ourmoral or 

physical constitution. We are rendered liable by the circum- 

alances of our position. We are subject; we become liable. 
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All men are subject to death; whoever sits in a i3 
liable to cold. We incur liabilities ; we sro subject by nature. 
He who runs into debt is liiiblo to arrest. Many men of irri- 
table temperament are subject to paroxysms of r^e. They 
who calculate badly are liable to sustain loss. 

IK. Jo7w- Apt, UaMe, to be employed in ilangar. King 7o&i, ir. 3 
Coxst A widDW, tusbandlesa, subject to feirs. Id., iii. 1. 



Cities ol men, 01 lieadstrong mnltltuiles, 
Subjecthlmself loanarcbywithin 

Or lawlBBB passions in Mm, which lie sarTcs. P. K., li, 471 

Knowle^ for us, la cliffienlt to gain- 
Is difiicult to gain and hard to taeit— 
Asiiitoa's self; like rirtue is beset 
With anaros ; tried, tempted, subject to decay. ' Ths Stcvsion, v.] 

Exercise. 

We are al! to the infiimitLes and wealraess of our mortal condition, 

from Tvhieli no privilege can esempt any individual. 

Those who indulge in exeesa of any kind render themeelvea lo 

many pains and troubles from which the sober and moderate are exempted. 

The unworfhy are aJwaya the most to suspect the motives of 

others, beeanse they are oojisciouB of their own unworthineas, and judge of 
others by themaeivoa. 

Every man ia to death, from which no human heing has ever 

escaped, or will ever escape. 

He was for many years to violent fits of coughing, which attacked 

him suddenly, and so weakened Ilia constitution, that for a long time it was 
thought that he would never recover his health. 

In many of the offices of this institution, the clerlta, by omis^on or ne^oct 
of duty, render themaclvts to certain forfejte. 

Ever smce they have been m this chmate, the men have become much 
more to fever and ague than Ihey were before their arrival barB. 

» The devout man aspirra after some prinoiplea of more perfect felicity, 
which shall not ba to change or decay." 

" This, or any other schjmo, commg from aprivate hand, might be 

to many defects." 



Lilde— Small. 

ii'Hie wants dimension; small wants 'extension. Little is 

opposed to big or great ; small is opposed to large. Little is 
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derived from the Saxon lyt dael a light portion or part. Small, 
from smml, slender. Litile boys become bi^ by growing. 
Small children become larger \ little piece does not weigh 
much; a slnail piece does not piesent much surface to the 
eye. The word little is often iised m a soconddry sense foi 
mean ; as, " a little action This signification may be ac- 
counted for by its root, liglit that v* without weight, light of 
estimation. 

iLady M. all the perfumes ot Arabia will not sweeten this little liand. 

Lor. There's not the emallest orb, whicli thou behold'et. 
But In his moUan lite aa angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyad cherubins. Jtfsrci. iff Vemcc, v. i. 
And givsa them leave to wear their sapphire crowns 
And wieia theit little Hidenta Comiis, 27. 



Ye who are lon^g to be tid 

Of table, though to truth Bubserrient, tear 

The little aprinliliog of cold earth that fell 

Echoed from the coffln-hd ; 

The convict's summons in tlie steeple'G Icnell . 

' The vain diattaae-gun' from a leeward ahore, 

Eepeated,— heard, and heard no mors ! 

As on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 

Luriis In safe shelter from the winds of Mateh, 

Scraonod by Its parent, so that httle mound 

Lies guarded hy its nel^bour ; the small heap 

Speaks for Itself ; an Infant there doth rest , 

The eheltertna hillock is the Mother's graTo. • Tlie Bictirjion," vi.J 

Exercise. 

I saw a pretty gir! standing at tho gardeu^ate with her lap fuU 

The garden, though very , was eitremely well kept, and fvill of 

(he choicest plants and flowers. 

This -■ * boy is a TOry and delicate child, and will require 

great care in roaring. 

The eat heads do not always belong to tho most Btupid peisons ; 

ftequently, the very reyerae is tho fact. 

My words, I know, will haya but — — ■ weight with yon ; nevertlioliMS, 
I think it ray duty to warn you of the consequences of your present course 
of life. 

There are some insects so as not to be diacorniblo with the naked 

eye ; -and these have a nervous system, circulation of tho hlood, pulsation of 
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Ih, olh,; ™l. i .ri 11 i. to «° to £11 .P tb. .p.™ » 11" «""«< 

-rsirrS ™. ...0 .ac*. .- »« - >.".".■?» 

I, , dimtafc; %bt, omot Mt ,.0.1,. .n Klil— I bSbl b, Ibo 

Boucoptlotisof another man." 

Ludicrms — Ridisulms. 
Ludioious oonvsy. im «•• ot .potl oi game. Eidicnlon. 
that of laughtm. Kidionta. incMe. >» ide. ot contempt, 
wMok ludioioo. doe. »ot coBvey. P«i.o». m.to ihom.elY.. 
ridieolous wheo th.y do o. ..y ttat wMeh exoile, oui lausl' 
tei, mind Willi contempt. The .ffectcd ar. ndiculons. Tit. 
ludictoue i. found In ciicum.lances wiicb excite l.uglitei, but 
„l,ieli are not disparaging to the poison langkod at. A mon- 
Itey's tiiclto are Indicions. Tlie ridiculous makes us laugh, 
and at the same lime lowers our estimation of the person o. 
thing laughed at. He who tallt. eonlidontly of what he doe. 
not understand, in the preseneo of competent judges ot the 
subiect of his remarks, makes himself ridiculous. 

[S„, orwLthtapot-lleht 

To seek the lioauteou! eye of heaven to garnish 

IE waoteful, and tidioulous excess. n™? ^oAn, ir. B. 

thus was the buihUog left p , „,, kh 

Kidioolous, and the woih CoalasioB named. P. I., lu. oa.j 

iJa;erci'se. 

There is no fohy more carefully to be avoided than affectation : It anni- 
Hah» JI lb.1 ch«n.h.s impheity which I. the B«..t attraoUon o! yonth, 
and renders as hi the eyea of all sensible peraons. 

?,T„X« objected to ShllLp.,. that by hit»d.cln, _- .o«« 
Int. hTtrIjeai», ho .all. off the atlenlion ot the a.dlen.e Ir.m lb. ma. 
plot, ai«l disturbs the action of the drama. ._ . „ h^m 

Those iho oadeaTonr to make th. wse and e«k1 appear m a light 

attSto™ i"n.d»i boar the idea »uM h„e been treated by h. 
cantomponrles a. _— - _ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ which a tipsy man male. 



Nothing can DO more ," — r^ 

to ondeayeur to prove to othere that ho is perfechy sober. 
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" Plutarch quotfa tliia instance of Homer's judgment, in closing a — 
cency and in 



" Giffocd w 



Mature—Ripe. 
Both these words qualify those things which are arrived at 
tho perfection of their development. Between them, however, 
the following distinctions are to be observed. Ripe is nsed in 
both a proper and a secondary sense ; wliereas ^nature is gen- 
erally used iiguritu ely. We may say equally, a ripe fruit, 
and a npe judgment ; but we cannot correctly say, mature 
fruit Agam, ripe signifies brought to perfection by growth; 
mature, brought to perfection by lime. A project becomes 
npe for execution from tho combination of those circumstances 
which tend to Us development. Judgment arrives at maturity 
by time only, 

a ripe aptness, to lake all power from the people, and to 



1 mature for the violent brealdiig out. 


Vol — . ihy slout Heart, 

That humble, as the ripest mulberry 
Now wUl not hold the haiidUog. 


Id ill 2 


tiU, like ripe ftuit, thou drop 

InW Hiy moHiflr-s lap ; or bo with ease 
GaOiered, not harshly plucteed ; for death m 


J'. L., id 
P. R., ii 


Yet years, and to ripe yeors judgement mati 
Quench not the thirst of glory, but augment. 


Of man mature, or matron sage. 


'Poms( 


"Without a hand to gather it. 


'J1.E. 


Eicercise. 




reflection, ho poreeived the danger he incurred 



with these men, aiid wilhdrow fi-om their company just in time to m 
self from rnin. 

The fruit, when , fe gathered in large baskets, and ai^er being care- 
fully pcked from the atalk by children employed for the purpose, ia Ihiown 
mto eha.lSbw wooden tubs, in which it ia mashed and left to ferment. 
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Tlionsli Uie gfealeat precaution was used in conducting the plot, and tha 
EDUspiratora had the most unbounded oonfideuee that they should ba able to 

carry out their design, Boaraely wei'e their plans ; for execution, when 

tliBV were aU arrested, and thrown into prison. ^ 

The yoimg, whatever natural aWUUea or quiekneas of perception they inay 
posses, cannot have that e;<perieuoe and knowledge of the world which 

yeais alone oeuI give. 

" Th' Athenian sage, revolving in his nund 
This weaineBs, blindness, madness of jnaiikind, 

Foretold that in er days, (hongh late. 

When lime ahould ripen the deeroeB of fate. 
Some god would ligiit us" 



Modest, as synonymous with bashful signifies that letirmg 
manner of behavioui which is opposed to self-sufficiency and 
conceit. Bashful implies an awkwardness of manner arising 
from want of self-confidence. The modest have not too high 
an opinion of themselves. The bashful blush, hang down 
their heads, and stammer when spoken to. It is as charming to 
converse with the modest, as it is painful to converse with the 
bashful. The modest are confident, though not conceited ; 
the bashful have no self-p 



[K. ifffl. 431 ilBOtf, tJIOD a iw".— o ' ' ' ... ^ 

As modest stillnesa, and Humiffiy J^e^ '■' "^ ^ 

ff Rici. Make bold her bashful years with your Bjjierionce. 

Rtchaja III; IV, * 

Seaming at first all heavenly under virgin veil, 

Soft, modest, lacelt, demure. S. A.. 1030. 

By playful smiles, (alas, too oft 

A ead heart's eunshinel by a soft 

And gentle nature, and a tree ,„ ., ,,, 

Yet modest hand of charity, &c. Wobdswokth. JtjMfops. 

the bashful maid 

Smitten wliile all the promises of life Tr,^„i„^ - y 1 

Are opening round l^er The Ei^mon, T.J 

Exercise. 

Hi. kWnm, .ability, md a.pomml, tog.lh.i wllli hi wjO- 

ta™« .™n.S» "li B»«l W«t. e""' ''™ '"• "'™''' '"• ""I ■"'"" 
of his oouniiymen. 
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"Ha looked with an aJniosl kind of jiiodesly, a,B if he feared the 

" Auliochoa wept, because of the eober and behavioui of him that 

authors, in their fii'st attempts at writing, either conceal their 

names, or appear before the public witJi an aaaqmed title. 

Conquerora ahould be , for in proBpcrous fortnne, it is difficult to 

refram front prfde and conceit ; indeed some good and great captains ha.ve, 
in like cases, tbrgotten what beet becamo them. 

HiB downcast look and timid air immediately betrayed hia to the 

whole company ; and when he was addrefsed, ho was so ablated that lie 
could not utter a word in reply. 

" Our author, aniious for hia fame to-night, 

And m his first attempt to write. 

Lies cautiously obiscure." 

" Your temper is too , 

Too mncli inclined to oontemplaliou." 



Alone — Onli/. 

These two words, -vylieii used as adverbs, are to be distin- 
guished as follows : 

Only excludes other things or persons from our consideration. 
Alone signifies, of itself, of its own power. Thus ; " He only 
could do it," means that no other but himself could do it. " Ha 
alone could do it," signifies that he, without the assistance of 
others, could do it. 

[Cansl. leave those woes alone, wliicii I aione 

Am bound to under-bear. Kins John, iii. 1 

Suck. His noble Wends, and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter <o him, only aying. Heyay nil., i!, 1. 

Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love Tlttue ; she alone is free : 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or, If TlrtnB feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. Ci^miii, IDIB. 

His mighty champion, strong ahovo compare. 
Whose drink was only from the hquid brook. 

S.A,5Sr 
O be wiser, Thou ! 
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A violet by a raossj stone 

Half hidilon from tlie eye ! 
mir as a stal, wlien only one 

Is shining in the Eky. ' Fcima m the Jjficiions.'J 

Exercise. 

He , of all their nnmbet, had sufficient reeolution to declare hica- 

self readj to proceed immediately upon this expodition. 

When we heard what was proposed by the opposite party, all oar frienda 
eicioimed loudiy against the proposiHon, and deolsied that the last argu- 
ment was BuiBoient to shew the weakneae of tlicir cause. 

one more ciicumstanoe remains to bo mentioned, which will 

Ehew roiBt cloBTly what were the intentions of this designing man, 
and how much wo may congratulate ourselves upon having escaped from 
his clutches. 

This cmjumstanoe is Buificient to prove the litter worlblcssnera ol 

the criticism ; and shews ns how carefnl we shonld he not to admit tha 
theoiioH of enthuEiaslB as sound evidence. 

I shall spealt of facia, without making any comment upon 

them ; and shall leave you to draw your own conclusioiia on this exli-aordi- 
nary afiair. 

On men^oniug the fact, and questioning them as lo their knowledge o{ 

it, they all denied it exceptmg one , on whose countenance I could 

trace evident rigus of consciona guilt. 

" Homely hut wholesome roofs 
My d^y food, and water from the nearest spring 

My drink." 

" Here wo stand , 

As m our form diatinct, preeminent." 



Almost — Nt arly. 
That whicli is begun and approaches its completion is al- 
most done ; ihat wliich is on the point of being begun is 
nearly begun. A man is almost killed who receives so 
severe an injury that iis life is despaired of; a man is nearly 
killed who narrowly escapes an injury which is sure to cause 
his death. It is almost twelve o'clock when the greater part 
of the twelfth hoar has elapsed ; it is nearly twelve o'clock 
when it is just on the point of striking twelve. The idea con- 
tained in almost is incompleteness ; the idea contamed in 
nearly is imminent action. Nearly regards the beginning, and 
almost, the end of an act. 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES 

[CSw. tlia fizBd sentinelB alrooal; receive 

The saoret whispers of each other's watch. Hearii V., is. 

Smce light so necessary is to Ufe 

And ahnost IJe ilaelf, if it ha trae 

That light is m the scul, 

She all la eierj part S. A., 91. 

How beautiful is hoUress ;— what wonfler if tlie thought 
Almost as livid as a dream, produced a dream at night. 



Exercise. 

I have finished writing my letters ; as soon as I 1 hn h d 

them, I shall bo happy to accompany yoa to your friend's hou 

On their return from India, the tbescI in which Ihey 1 & mba k d 
enoounlered Bevoral severe storms, and on oiie occa»pE she f d 1 

I had reached fho end of my journey, when, drivi tl gl a 

dark lane, I heard voieca aa of men conyersing together, and i 1 m d to 
ho walking iu a direction towards me. 

The uight was bo dark, tliat I could net see a yard hefore me, and I had 
driven over him before I even caught a glimpse of lils figure. 

The two rivals had met each ether ; for the OQO had not left m/ 

lodgings five minutes before the other arrived. 

He was so excited on the receipt of thia uewe, that ho was out of 

his wits with joy. 

The sailor was so weak when taken out of the water, that he faint- 



Also — Likewise — Too 
Also means as-well-as; Memse means in a similar manner, 
too means in addition. Likewise is one of, those words which 
are fast disappearing from our language It i& seldom used 
in written language, and &till seldomer heard in conversation. 
The strict distinction between also and likewise is, that also 
classes togethei things or qualities, ■whilst likewise couples 
actions or states of being Thus Milton — " In Sion also not 
unsung," ! e as well as in other places He did it likewise, 
!. e. m the same manner as others. He did it too, would 
mean, " he did it in addition to others j" also is now generally 
used for likewise, but not always correctly. 

IFals. -—— not in words only, but in words also. 

I ifcniy jr., IL i. 
Ram. 1 hear no haired, blessed man ; for, to, 
My intercession hkewise steads my foe. Son. and Jul, iL 
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Jul. Some say, the lark and loathed load change eyes, 
O, now I would tlioy hail changed voices loo ! 

ld.,m.i. 
For God IS 3l30 in sleep ; and dreams adTise 



That Cross belike lie also raised M a standard for the true 
And fajthfnl setfioe of his heart In Ihe worst Hiat might ensue 
Of hardships and distressful fear, amid the houseless waste 
Where he, m his poor self so weak, by Providence was placed. 

WoRDSwoKTn. ' The Norman Boy.' 

Have I not seen— ye Utewise may liaye seen— 

Son, husband, brothers— brothers side by side, 

And son and father also side by side 

Else from that posture ' T!:c Excursion,' ii 

The smoothest seas will sometimes prove 

They can prove treacherous too ' Iisdptiant 

Exercise. 

" His chamber beata evidence of his various avooatioia ; there 

are half-copied sheets of music, designs for needle-work, sketches of land- 
scapes indifferently executed, &c." 

"All the duties of a daughter, a sister, a wife, and a mother may be well 
porformcd, though a lady should not bo the finest woman at an opera 

They are consislent with a moderate share of wit, a pliun drees, and 

a modest air." 

" Let as only think for a little ot that leproach of modem times, Ihat 
gulf of limo and fortmiB, the passion for gaming, which is so often tho 

refuge of the idle aoiis of pleasure, and oftea the last resource of the 

lained." 

" And Jeaiis answered and said unki them : I will ask yon one 

thing, whicli if ye tell me, I in like wise will tell yon by what authority I 
do these things." 

" In these two, no donbt, are contained the causes of the great Deluge, aa 

according to Moses, so according to necessity ; for our world afibrda 

no other treasures of water." 

On this account his style is highly eiceptionablo. 

" But as some hands applaud, a venal few ! 

Eather than sleep, why John applauds it .' 

" Tour brother — must die ; 

Consent you, Lepidual" 
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PSACTICAL 



At last — at length. 
What is done at last is brought about notwithstanding all 
the accidents or diiHculties which may have retarded its ac- 
complishment ; what is done at length 13 done after a long 
continuance of time. In. the former expression, obstacles or 
obstructions are the causes of delay ; in the latter, the nature 
of the thing to be done, or the quantity of labour expended 
upon it, causes it to occupy a long space of time. He who 
has had many difficulties to encounter accomplishes his ends 
at last ; what takes a long time to do is done at length. 

IGrif. At last, witE. easy roads, lia cams to Leiceslflv, 
Lodged in the alibey — iTsmy VIII., iv. S. 

Wol. my high-blown pride 

At length brolie under me Id., iii. S. 

And may at last my weary age 

Find out the peaceful hermitage. MttTow. 11 Pais • 

till the moon 

Kising in clouded majesty, at length 



Exercise. 

By meEins of working day and night for many iveeks, the task was 
completed, and presented in time for the appiobation of Ihe judges. 

Tho bridge, which iad ocenpicd many years in its oonstruclion, waa 
opened with the usual forms and eereinonics. 

nfter a long interval of anxious saspense, we receivod nows that 

the vessel had been scon off the coast, and was expected to arrive in port in 
a few days. 

" !" exclaimed my friend, " I boo you once more, and ailar 

all your wanderings and dangers shall ag^n enjoy the pleasure of your so- 
ciety and conversation !" 

, after a siege of ten years, the city of Troy was taken aud burnt 

to the ground, and its inhabitants carried away into Elavery, 

After many fruitless attempts, in which ho experienced raach vexa. 
tion and disappointment, he succeeded in bringing his jnvenljon lo 

" A neighboniing king had made war upon this female republic sev- 
eral years with groat succe^, and overthrew them in a very great 

battle." 

» bsuig satisfied that they liad nothing to fear, they brought out 

an their com every day." 
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Between-^Betwixt. 
The word betwixt lias become almost obsolete in colloquial 
language, -where it has given place to let-meen. As long, how- 
ever, as it is used in writing, the diatinction \¥hich it is un- 
doubtedly entitled to should be maintained. Betwixt eonnecta 
two things that are at a distance from each other ; letwcen, 
joins two objects that would be contiguous but for what 
separates them. What fills up the whole intervening apace, 
is between two objects ; what is placed at an equal distance 
from each of two objects, and yet does not touch either of 
them, is betwixt them. 

" Ilai-d by, a cottago chimney smoliea, 
~ ' " ;( two aged oake." 
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with arelied neck 



Through Bosporus li 



An Btch thrown back between lasunant bou; 
To wWch, on some unruffled momii«, chng: 
A flaty -weight of winter's puisM snows! \ 

Self-stationed hero 

Upon these sav^e confines, we have seen y 
Stand like an isthmus 'twiit two stormy sea: 
That oft have olieclied tlieir ftity at your bidi 



■' Friendship requires tliat it be two at Icart ; anc 

fiiewMiip where there are not two friends." 

" Hoveriiiff on wiiig under the cope of hell, 
' — apper, nether, and surronnding fires. 
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330 PKACTICAL EXERCISES 

The animosity wliich had been long supprcEsed with difficulty on both eidee, 

now burst forth, and war was Golemnly declared the two nations. 

" Metliiiiks, 111(6 two black storms on either hand. 
Our Spanish army and your Indian stand, 

This only place the clouds is clear." 

About this time the animoaty Octavian and Antony became 

violent, and each Buspeoled the other, perhaps not unjustly, of attempts at 



Childron quicldy disliugHlsh what Is required of lliem "and 

Further — Farther. 
The positive degree of the first of these ivords is forth, 
wliicli is compared thus :— forth ; further ; furthest. The 
second word is compared thus : far ; farther ; farthest. 
Further, then, means more in advance ; farther, at a greater 
distance. When we are further on our journey, we are 
farther from the starting place. In abstract language, the 
same distinction should be maintained. One boy may be 
much further {in his studies) than another. After many trials, 
we may be farther than ever from success. 

iJvl. Tia almost morning, I would have thee gone i 
And yet no further than a wanHm's bird ; 
Who lela it hop a little from her hand, 
LUsa a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 
Ajid with a ailk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving jealous of its liberty. Rem, md Jul., ii. 3 

Wot. I have no farther gone m this, than by 

AebiglBvoice. Hinry VIII., i. 2. 

A little omvard lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps, a little further on. S. A., 2 

They ibllowed from the snowy bani 

Those ibotmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of Uie plank. 
And farther there were none, 

WoCDswoKTn. 'iuryCray 



Far higher, elso full surely shalt thou etr 

'OnI\ 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

la on his way attended ; 
At length the Man pei-ceives it die away, 
And fade into the common li^ht of day 
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INDEX OF SYNOKYMES. 



'lED.) 



SECTION I. 
Generic — Specific. 



Adjeolire— epithet 

AnsweT'-reply 

Brayerj-— oourago 

Bands— fetters 

Booty— prey 

Eehavionr— conduct . . . , 
CuBtom — htHat . . . . ^ - - ^ - 
ComparlBon— analogy.., 

Duty^-flbligation 

■ Fear— tenor — ........ 

Fancy— Iraaginauim .. . . 

Haste— tnrcy 

List^-CBtakcqe 

MannBCSt— aadreea 

Neglieenoe-^ieeleot ... 
HeWHT-UdmgB . 



Do— make 
Dh ids— separate 
Doubt— cmestion 
Expect— liope 
Finish— conclude 
Give— grant 
Gain— win 
Haye— POSSESS 






RoproTe— retnike 
Ridicule— denrJe 
^—attempt 
Worslup — ddore 



Itinre— paint 
filial— ownmi. . . 
Pf^ulace-^npb . 
Foetme— attitude 
Praise- applause 
Robber— thief ... 
Safety— secoiity . 

Shape^oim - 

Talent— eenius » 

Tempei^huinor- 
Tenqjle— elinrch 



Word— term .. 



rmiire— complete 
Eitenot— eitemal 
" ' ravagant— pcoJtaflB 
,,^— bHttle 
Gtaat^big 
Heavenly— celeatia] 
High-taU 
LaudalQe— " 
Lucky — fortuiiB 
Mute— dumb 
New— novel 
Partioulai^^tBculiiir 
PreVEleut— prevaibi« 
Strong— robust 
IVanBlueent— teanspacei 
Weait-^ufirm 
Weighty- heavy 
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SECTION II. 

Active — Faseive. 



At ility— capacity 
Aversion— aatipatliy 
Approval— approbation 

Chief-lieBd 
ConsBiit— BBBent 
Culbyation — anlture 
Deity— diYimty 
Example— ^neEance 
Facility— easa 
Faiai-beiief 
FaWiood-^alaty 
Force— etiBDBtb 
Fargetfblnes—abliTian 
Giief—afilictioii 
Hatred— odium 
Inolinatioit— dEBpombon 
InteUect— underBtaudmg 
PretenoB— pretext 
FrDpoBal— prapoeitioii 
Baehnesa— tementy 
Iteasan— cause 
Recoverj^-ie^ratiOtt 
Reformation— refonii 
Bepentance— alHitritliui ... 

Smell — odoor '.. 

Tyranns^-oppMBaion 

Unity— uniou 

OHlity— aaeflilness 

Veracity— IruUi 

To caution— to warn 

Defend — protect , . . , 

Eat— feed 

Employ-use , 

Find— meet wiUi 

Foond— ground , 



Furnish— fiupply 140 

Invent— dieoover 141 

Keep— retain 142 

Lay-lie 14J 

PeiBevere— persist 144 

Teach— learn 146 

TVust— credit 147 

Waver— fluctuate 148 

AuthenOc— senuine 149 

Actual — real..........,..,.,..,.., 150 

Airtavard— clmnjsy isl 

Apt-^t ISl 

"-ilented— ratiBfled 15a 

eadoas— effectual 153 

cient— effective ; 13S 

Expert— experienced 155 

FruittW- ferUle 158 

Friendlj^-amicable ]57 

Healthy— vfliolEeome 15B 

Iropractioable-^mposBible IM 

Intolerabla-^naulferable ISO 

Likely— probable 181 

■LoveJv— amiable ,182 

HaliciouB— malignant 183 

Mercantile— commeicial 164 

Owing— dne 1G5 

Peacealde— peaceful IGS 

Poetic— noenoal 167 

Kmable — rational. 168 

itJe— BOoial 

[ary— sainb: 

cient— eneu 

—certain ., 

Tiuinfcful-^rateful 

Vacant— empty 

Warlilre-Himrtiiil 

Unavoidable— inevitftUe . . 



&ECTION III 



Aet- 

AnsuiBh— agony 
Arusan- arnst 

Compunouoii— re 

Diiigence— mdUBtry 
Discenunent— penetration 
' 'entiftn— pnipoae 



Neea-i_ , 

Obstmcbon— obstacle 
Pertinacity— obstinacy 
FeiBuasion— conviction 



twrv int— fchve 
Slinder — eainmni 
Temperance- abatinenca 



Confuse — confound 
Deprive— bereave 
DiBpeiae— diapel 
Enlargp— inoreasB 
Estimate- esteem 
Eicite— incite 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX. 



Hear— liateii 
Lament— deplore 
Overcome— cominer 
Perceive — discern 
Raise— lift 
Receive— accept 
Remark— obserra 
Remember— recMllect 









Bee— look 
Niould— ought 
Slake— quBiich 
Surpnae— astoniBh 
Ujideratand— compreheiid 

, Adjacent- contiguous 3S0 



Evident— obviouB 
Foisakeii- loriom 
fieiieral— vmiTeiBal 
Idle— indolent 
Miserable— wretched 
Modem— recent 

Silent— tacitnm 
Wonderlul— marveilouB 



Betwoen— amoHK 
By— with 

Keqnently— ofla> , 
Immediately— instanuy 
Midilla— mwat 
Whdo— whilst 



Desp^i^-liopelesaneaB .. 



SECTION IV. 
Positive— NegatiDC. 
...; aso AsBiiage— mitigate . , 



To allow— to permit . . 



SECTION V. 



Address— direction 



Contest— conflict 
Discretion-prudonee 
Endurance— duratMui 
Era— epoch 
Fault— mistake 



Method— mode 
Observance— observation 
Fnde— vanity 
Subsidy— Inbute 



Cranpant— contrast 
Conciliate— reconcile 
Ctrnftsa— acknowledge 
Conilite— reilito 
Conjecture— guess 



Go hack— I =™.. 
Prevail with-^wevau uj 
Repei— revoke 
ShaU-will 
Wake— waken 
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Grecian— Great 

Handsome-^tretty 

Impeitmenb-^iiBolaDt 



Liabte-flUlHect 
Littla— aman 
Lodicnins— ndicntoua 
Mature— nps 
Modest- bushful 



1 Between- betwi'rt 
li Farther— fvirther 
J Nevertlielesa— notwithHlandiin 



t \dditioiiaI exonjplcs fur ei 
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OENEEAI INDEX. 



ibbreviatB— abridge 
Abilitj-capacitv 
Abonnding— abuniiant 
Abridge— abbreviate 
Atsluienoa— temperanoa 




AdvanoB—iooceed 
iffliolmn— gnet 
Aaoay— angoi^ 
All— Bireiy— each 
Allew-pemut 
Alnioet— nearly 
Alone— only 
Aiso— Ukflivise— too 
Altei— ohangB 
Amiable— lovely 
AmicttUe— friendly 
Amoni^-between 
AnaJogy— compajriBon 



Answef-reiir , 
Antipathy— averaion 
AnUque— ancient 
Any— some 
Appear— Beam 
Applause— praae 
Approbation— approval 
Approval— approbation 
Aptr-flt 
Arms— weapons 



Articulate— pronounce 



itud&^^poBturo 

Attnbuts— Impnlfl 
AunuMbrobodo 
AiuheaOc— 



381 1 Attempt— by 
■■■" Vt last— at length 
Ulenklh-atfest, 



in 



Avenge— leTenge, 
AveiHion— antipathy 
Avoid-sliun 
Awkward — clumsy 






Beast- brate 
Become— grew 
Behaviour— conduct 
Beliel— laith 
Below— beneath 
Bene aUi— below 
iv. Bereave— deprive 
157 Bestow— confer 
S« Between— betwiit 
" Between— among 
Betwutt— between 



nng-^el« 
lilfle-fra 
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Capadtir-abilify 


103 


DiliBenoe— industry 




3; 




Cauae— reason 






Caution— warn 


13! 


g'»^^">g^ty 


Certaiu-anre 








19B 




Chastise— punish 


73 


DiBcovei^^nvent 


( hief— head 


101 


UiBcretion— prudence 


Oiuroh— temple 






Cleai-distmce 
Clothe— dress 


8C 


Ih^M^^-^hnatum 


CiamsT— awkward 


151 










lfi4 




Compare— contiBflt 




Divinilji— daity 


Compare to~comnare with 


saT 


Divulge— reveal 






Do-£ake 




Sin 


Doublr^uestion 


Conciliate— reconcile 


imo 


SSSS^te 








Conduct— behavionr 
Confer— bestow 


55 


Duty-obhgation 








:;onflict-<!onteflt 










E 




300 


g^K^^ 


29S 


Eacli— every— all 


S^^su 


108 
.69 
294 
330 


Meotual— efficacious 


Contented-ealiflfiBd 
Contest— conflict 

ConfrB^-oompare 


270 


s=S 


inirage— bravery 


39s 
33 


l^^r' 




18» 


ssf,?iri..,«„ 


109 


isnsr'"-"'" 


Custom- habit 


109 






Esteeni— estimate 








D 




Ever-always 
Every-allAooh 


Decrease— climimsti 




Evident— obvious 


Jefeotive— laulty 




EiBjnple— mstance 


Jelend— protect 






Jeit>— divinity 


111) 










aos 




3ende-ndiculB 






?«pair — Hopoleeaness 


i 


te^S^npert 


Detfat— hate 




bjtpert— raneiienced 




333 
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EilBnml— extflrior 

ExWavagaiit— profuaa ... 

F 

Facility— ease 

Faitli— bsliai 
FaithfiiL— nnfaittifal 
FBlsehood—ralBity 
FalEily— f^lseliood 
Fancj— imagination 
Farthet— furllier 
Fault— mistakB 
Faulty^-defectivB 
Fpar— terror 
Teed— eat 
i eiocious— savage 
Fartile— fruitfiil 
Fetch— bni^ 
Fettere— bondB 

Finish— condude 
Fit-apt 

riucluata— wa.Yoi' 
Foioe-TStrength 
Forebode— augur 
Forest— wood 
Foretel— predict 
Foi^etftihiese— oblmon 
I oraive-riardpn ^ 
Forlorn— fotBakHO 

Foreaken— forlorn 
Fortunate— Inid^y 
Found— ground 
Frail-briWIe 
Freedom— hbeity 
FrequentJy^-irflen 
Friendly— amicable 
Fruitfiil- fertde 
Furnish— supply 
Further— larther 



Geniua— talent 
Genuine— auUientio 



Great— big 
Grecian— dreek 
Griel-'afiliotiOD 
Ground— louud 
Grow— become 
Guesa— Gonjectute 
GuEh— flow 



HaniJtome-^iretty 

Hatred- odium 
Have— pofsess 
Head — ehiof 
Healthy— wholteome 
Hoar— listen 
Heavenly — <»leatLal 
Heavy— weighty 

Help — BSBlBt 

Here-hilher 
HiKh— tall 
HmdPr— prei ent 
Hither-here 
Hope— expect 
Ho]ieleEBneffi— despair 
Humour— temper 
Hurrj -haste 



Jea— notion 

die— indolent 

inalion— fancy 
tdiately— -inetanUy 



nutate — copy 
-imodeiate— exuDtsHi o 
.^pertinent— insolent 
mposeible— impraotioablB 
ipracticable— mipoBsible 



nevita&le— unavoidable 
nfirm— weak 
ugemone— ingenuous 
i^enuoue— mgeniona 
uhuman— barbarous 
Hjury— diaadvant^e 
naoleut— impertinent 



laufferable— mlolerable 
itellect— uuderstandmg 

jtention— purpoae 

nter— bury 

atolerHbte— insufTeratde 



Keep-retain 119 
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_ .„. ut— deplore 
jaud able— praisewortliy 

,eave— quit 
«ani— teach 
iiabla— Bulueot 
iberty— freedom 

iiB— uulrafh 



iikewjae— sJao— loo 



Obligation— duly 
Oblivion-fotdPtlulnes 
Ohserranoe— observation 
OhserTOtiOQ— obaecvaiiee 
ObBerve— remaii 
Obstinacy— potUnacity 
Obstacle — obstruction 



ObraSa— evident 



Often— iieqaentir 

On— upon 
Onlr^ono 



Oughl^-fihould 
Overcome— conquEr 



Mali^Bitt— m^cimiB 
Martial— warlike 
MauellouB— wondottW 



Heetwth-^lad 
Heditals—contomplate 
Mercantile— commenuBl 
Method— mode 
Middle-^midBt 
Midst— middle 
Htserable— wretched 
Histake-t^olt 



Mode— method 
Modern— recent 
Modest- bashfn! 
BIomeBt— instant 
Mute— dumb 



Nearly— almost 
Need-neceasih 
Necessity— need 
Neglect— negligence 
NeghWnf- — '-' 



New— novel 

News— lidm^ 

Neverlheleea— notwithBCanding 



mity 



Peisoaaion— conviction 
Pertinacity— Obdinacy 
" ' ittintmg 

Place— put 
Pleasure— happiness 
Plenty— abundance 



PoBtOHf-attitude 
Prajseworthy-^andable 
Praise— appmnBe 
Ih^ict-tbtetel 
Pretence— preterf 
Pretext— pretence 
Pretty— handsome 
Prevad with— prevad upon 
Plsvaihng-^irevalent 
ProvaientHirevadina; 
PtBTent-hmdec 
Prey— booty 
Prevancate— CQulTooate 
Pride— vanity 
Proceed — advance 
ProInsB— extravagant 
Pronounce— articulate 
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63 

113 
108 

i 

"S9D 
13S 

ai 

30G 
302 

323 
43 


SaliEfied- toateiited 

Sttliate-Bfttiafy 


343 

.■;:'. 153 










Sasr:*";:--::;:- 


.... 44 






















Question— doubt 


iSE^Svi""-.:::::-.:::: 


"" ^ 


















Raiae-lift 


SS"!.:::::::::::::: 


:;;; i9s 


Rational—reasonable 
eal-aetual 


Sodable-BOdal ..: 


'.'.'.'. 168 


Reaaonable— rational 
Bbuka— reptoye 


^^K± ::::■.::::::■.:: 


.... 95 








ptuSB-deny 






T 


temoiBP— oompunolion 
apeal— rerolce 


^&;i- 


.... 87 


TldiL^So^e 


.... 14B 






















Iflveal-diylllge 


S^Im':.:::: 


.... 30 














lot- tumult 

obber— ifiief 
Robust— strosg 




.... m 


Tribute— snbddy 


'.'.'.'. S8n 


8 
Safety— secimly 


Truth— veracUy 

IVy— attempt 

rumult-riot 


:;'.' 129 
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Univeraal-general 
Unlike— differant 
UnOiith,— he 
HpQa-on 
Use — employ 
UBsfulness— ulility 
Utility— UBelulness 



ITBUuty- neighbourhood 



Warmth— heai 
Waver— flnctnale 
Waj^-ioad 
Weak— infirm 
WeapoUB-arma 
Weighty— heavy 
Wherfr— whiUier 
While— whilst 
Whilst- while 
Whilhei— where 
Wholeemne— healthy 
Whole— entire 
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Win- ,, 
With-l, 

Wonderral— marvelloiis 
Wood— foreat 
Word-term 
Worship— adore 
Woilh-^Falue 
Wtetched— mieettible 
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